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stone of the John Robinson 
Memorial Church at Gains- 
borough, England, in June, 1896, 
our ambassador, Mr. Bayard, said: 
“The heart of that American must be 
dull and cold indeed, who, in return- 


A T the laying of the foundation 
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ing to England, is not instinctively 
filled at almost every step on his jour- 
ney with the thought that he is in his 
old home.” 

England is our motherland; and 
there is no spot within her borders 
more dear to the heart of the New 
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Englander, especially to the heart of 
the Bostonian, than “sombre East 
Anglia, so closely associated with the 
lives of our forefathers, that low-lying 
country stretching away to the North 
Sea, the old Fen district of Lincoln- 
shire. 

Many deem this Fen country of 
England devoid of beauty and inter- 
est. Flat it undoubtedly is, but to me 
every step of the way is satisfying to 
the eye and stimulating to the heart. 
In midsummer, look where you will, 
you see the silvery sheen of waving 
grasses, the graceful nodding of 
reaches of full-blown wheat, the field 
of the cloth of gold of the flowering 
mustard, and acres of red poppies. 
The hedges are radiant with alder 
and wild roses; the air is sweet with 
the fragrance of red and white clover; 
the cottages with their red tiled roofs 
are almost hidden in masses of flow- 
ering shrubs; and the well tilled fields 
suggest comfort and plenty. Truly, 
to-day this Fen district blossoms like 
the rose. 

But go back through the centuries 
to the time when the Romans con- 
quered Britain, to the year 43 of the 
Christian era, when New Holland 
was washed by retreating tides, and 
the rolling billows of the mighty 
North Sea made inroads on the 
shore. History tells us that Claudi- 
us, Plautius, Hadrian, Constantius, 
Chlorus and Constantine the Great 
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—who was born at York—were all starry constellations drifted in their 
dwellers in their new province. Real- eternal march. At such an hour, with 
izing its impor- an only the gleam of 
tance, these Ro- | the friendly lightin 
man leaders, our little hotel 
among other im- window, I could 
provements, _ be- people these 
gan the draining shores with their 
of the fens, and old Roman work- 
the embanking of ers, and picture 
the marshes. the dreariness and 
Laborers from /_*! desolation of this 
Belgium, under Fen country cen- 
severe taskmas- turies upon cen- 
ters——Catus De- turies ago. 
ciamus being the- The reclamation 
first Roman off- of the fens was 


cer who _ had carried on prior to 
charge of the im- min MARKEY: cates. 400 A. D., yet to- 
provements,— day, 1,400 years 


were kept hard at work, and the after the completion of their work, 
old Roman embankments, made the fen-land roads may still be 
firm and high; green 

with the line of the coast, 

kept back the sea for cen- 

turies. I have wandered. 
along an embankment at 

Freiston shore, about four 

miles from old Boston, the 

firm turf, like a green car- 

pet beneath my feet, fhe 

brown sedge of the marsh 

waving in the summer 

wind, the still waters of the 

marsh pools gleaming like 

silver stars, and in the dis- 

tance the shining North 

Sea; while over all the 

white clouds floated or the THE THREE TUNS INN. 
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traversed, raised upon banks of 
luxuriant grass above the dikes, 
“where the dark motionless water 
is rich with crowfoot and _ brook- 
lime, and meadowsweet, and _ the 
great blue forget-me-not,—so _lav- 
ishly does Nature, here in Eng- 
land, light up the grimmest  sur- 
roundings with flowers.” The Great 
Level of the Fens contains about six 
hundred and eighty 
thousand acres of 
the richest land in 
England—land just 
as much the prod- 
uct of art as the 
Kingdom of Hol- 
land, opposite to 
which it stands ; and 
to the skill and en- 
terprise of the Ro- 
mans is due the re- 
claiming of this 
land from the sea. 

After the aban- 
donment of Britain 
by the Romans, 
“through the troub- 
lous times that fol- 
lowed, their works 
fell naturally into 
decay; but under 
the shelter of the 
old bank, protected 
from the inroads of 
the North Sea, there 
was formed gradu- 
ally a little strip of 
firm earth, the 
foundation of the 
old enclosure. Out- 
side the bank, the 
wide expanse of 
marsh, overflowed 
by salt water when the tide was high, 
stretched away to the shore. Within 
the bank was the Fen, with its little 
islands, surrounded by fresh water, 
rising above the watery waste. The 
whole Fen district inundated at times 
by the waters from the unrestrained 
river Witham.” 

The Fen men, we are told, were 
rude, fearless and independent, living 


in low, wattled huts, hidden amidst 
the clumps of stunted willows on the 
small islands that dotted the whole 
surface of the fenny sea. On one oi 
the largest of these islands’. or 
“holmes,” on the bank of the river 
Witham, now stands the good old city 
of Boston. Its location on the river 
bank, at a point where it was fordable, 
gave it its ancient name of Icanhuve, 


A STREET IN OLD BOSTON, 


which in the Anglo-Saxon language 
means Oxenford. 

At the now small village of Kir- 
ton,* some four miles from Boston, 
Ethelmund, Earl of Mercia and King 
of the South Angles, held his court 
in the year 654. His confessor was 
Father Botolph, a pious Saxon priest, 
afterward renowned as Saint Botolph, 


*Stukeley. 
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THE GUILDHALL, 


whose locks are said by an ancient 
writer “to have been white as wool, 
and his beard like the down. of a 
thistle.” So Father Botolph, de- 
servedly held in high esteem by the 
Saxon king, was granted, at his 
earnest request, a plot of ground at 
Icanhoe, presumably on the north 
side of the present church, upon 
which to erect a monastery. 

It was a desolate spot, this island in 
the fenny sea, a wilderness indeed, 


where no man dwelt, and therefore 
eminently fitted for that retirement 
from the world, so necessary to the 
enthusiastic devotees of a faith yet un- 
corrupted. The good monk, how- 
ever, who had originally sought Ican- 
hoe in the hope of solitude, soon 
found himself in the midst of a busy 
life; “for no sooner had the walls of a 
new monastery* risen above the 


* Chaucer says: 
“In Lincolnshire, fast by the fenne, _ 
Standeth a Religious House—who doth it kenne?”’ 
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foundation than huts sprang up all 
over the islands like mushrooms, for 
the accommodation of the workmen, 
sutlers and others who thronged in 
boats to supply the new settlement 
with provisions and other necessa- 
ries.” 

These temporary dwelling places 
soon assumed a more permanent 
form; for many of the peaceful deni- 
zens of the Fens gladly fixed their 
residence in the neighborhood of a 
religious establishment, and under 
ecclesiastical protection, which had 
already become the most powerful 
arm of the body politic. 

Here, then, we have our embryo 
town of Boston, the principal seaport 
in Lincolnshire, the centre of one ot 
the greatest agricultural distr:cts in 
England, in a word, the fucure me- 
tropolis of the Fens, our own mother 
city, in whom every dweller in new 
eoston should feel a living interest. 


IN ENGLAND. 391 
St. Botolph, who shares with St. 
Nicholas the distinction of being the 
patron saint of mariners, is said to 
have belonged to a gentle Saxon fam- 
ily, and to have studied on the Conti- 
nent with his brother Adolph. He 
died in Boston about 680. From him 
the town took its name,—St. Botolph 
being contracted to St. bottle, bot- 
tlestown to Bottleston, and that to 
»Oston. 

At the invasion of the Danes, in 
870, the monastery of St. botolph was 
destroyed; and it is not until some 
seventeen years after the completion 
of the Domesday survey that mention 
is made of Boston as a separate and 
distinct town or parish. From the 
time of William the Conqueror, how- 
ever, the city rose rapidly into impor- 
tance. In the year 1204 it was 
granted a charter by King John, and 
in the same year ranked second in 
commercial importance of all the 
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cities in the 
realm. When the 
“Ouinzeme’—a 
tax upon the fif- 


teenth part of 
lands and goods 
paid by every 


merchant, wheth- 
er native or for- 
eign—was levied, 
Boston returned 
£780, London 
alone exceeding 
that amount. 

At this time 
Boston attained 
great celebrity as 
a centre of trade. 
For two hundred 
vears England 
produced only 
the raw material, 
wool, which was 
sent to Flanders to be manu- 
factured. The situation of Boston, in 
the midst of rich, marshy pastures, 
looking towards the German and 
Dutch coasts, was so favorable to this 
trade, that the town was made a 
“staple” town, and became at once 
the place of deposit for the goods that 
foreign merchants had for sale, and 
also for those which the English mer- 
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chants had to offer. These foreign 
merchants were known as Merchants 
of the Steelyard. They were origi- 
nally Germans, residing in London, 
and at one time paid annually to the 
king, for his protection, two pieces of 
gray cloth, one piece of crown cloth, 
ten pounds of pepper, five pairs of 
gloves and two casks of wine. They 
derived the title, Merchants of the 
Steelyard, from their custom of trad- 
ing almost entirely by weight and us- 
ing the steelyard as their weighing 
apparatus. The ancient custom house 
at Boston was called the Stylyards 
House. It stood beside the river, just 
outside St. John’s gate, where the 
hospital now is. 


HUSSEY TOWER. 
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In this same century the fairs and 
marts of old Boston were renowned 
the country over, and brought to- 
gether vast throngs of people, not 
only from the whole of Great Britain, 
but even from the Continent. ‘There 
being no shops, private families as 
well as the religious communitie; at- 
tended the great annual sale, held on 
St. George’s day. An old chronicle 
tells us that “in the compotus of the 


ALONG THE WITHAM. 


Priory at Bridlington, 
there is a yearly account 
of wine, cloth, groceries, 
ete., bought apud Sanctum 
Botolphum.” 

It was at one of these 
rich fairs that Robert 
Chamberlain, formerly an 
extensive landed proprie- 
tor near Boston, having 
squandered his property away in the 
Crusades, “concerted plan _ for 
retrieving his fortunes by _ plunder- 
ing the town. He entered it 
with a band of desperate companions 
disguised as esquires, knights, monks 
and canons; and while feats of arms 
were being displayed at a tournament, 
they fired the town in three places. 
The buildings being mostly of wood, 
the fire communicated from house to 
house with astonishing rapidity, con- 
suming in its way church and monas- 
tery, warehouse and shop, booth and 
private dwelling, with all the valuables 
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they contained insomuch that ancient 
chroniclers have recorded that veins 
of gold and silver, mixed together in 
one common current, flowed down the 
centre of the burning streets into the 
sea.” The third day after the devastat- 
ing fire Chamberlain was caught and 
in the ensuing week was tried, convicted 
and condemned to be hanged at Bos- 
ton forthwith. The execution is said 
to have taken place in the centre of the 
Mart Close, near 
the old Grammar 
School. 

In these early 
days Boston was 
defended by a wall 
and moat, the lat- 
ter, though entire- 
ly covered, being 
now used as a 
sewer and known 
as the Bar-ditch. 


To rescue somewhat from the del- 
uge of time, to feel the throb of the 
life. pulsing centuries ago through 
historic places, now commonplace 
and drear, one must carry with one 
not only knowledge and sensibility, 
but imagination and patience. The 
bare sight of a crumbling ruin, a 
noble cathedral, a Roman causeway, 
will not benefit; but the meaning of 
the ruin, the cathedral, the causeway, 
the spirit that prompted their build- 
ing, the age that made them possible, 
the story of the past they picture for 
us will stimulate our thought and 
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help us to understand more worthily 
the life of the present. If we look 
with the eye that sees and the spirit 
that interprets into the religious life 
of our mother city away back in the 
fourteenth century, we shall realize 
more fully the wonderful 
revolution that swept over 
England in the eventtul 
reign of Henry the Eighth. 
Monasteries cover the 
land; abbeys cathe- 
drals, rich in architecture 
and magnificent in extent, 
are everywhere; the great 
Roman causeways lead 
from stately York Minster 
in the north to the great 
cathedral at Canterbury in 


ST. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH. 


the south; all over the land pil- 
grimages, prompted by deep reli- 
gious faith, are made to sacred 
shrines. 

In old Boston there is the great es- 
tablishment of the Knights Hospital- 
lers, with their church and hospitals, 
and college of ten canons at St. Bo- 
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tolph’s; there are four friars each 
with its own church; there is the 
Benedictine Priory, dependent on the 
abbey of St. Mary at York; thers is 
a small nunnery with its church; and 
there is the magnificent church of St. 


Botolph, found- 
ed in 1309, with 
its altars, 
shrines and 
chapels, five at 
least, each prob- 
ably maintained 
by one of. the 
trade guilds, and 
each with its 
own staff of 
priests to help 
the vicar. On 
holidays and 
holy days the 
narrow _ streets 
of the old town are thronged 
with solemn processions. Of these 
the procession of the ecclesias- 
tics is brilliant in the extreme. 
“With golden crucifixes, splendid 
chalices and embossed pixes glitter- 
ing all over with precious stones, 
trains of monks and friars take their 
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THE PULPIT OF ST. BOTOLPIH 8s. 


slow and imposing march to the chant 
of some holy anthem.” The noc- 
turnal procession of the brethren of 


the different guilds* of St. Botolph’s 
Church is also most imposing. ‘‘In 
this the different fraternities of mer- 
chants rival each other in the splen- 
dor of their dresses and ornaments 
and in the costliness of the em- 
blems of their respective crafts and 
patron saints. 

“When this brilliant procession 
defiles through the nave and aisles 
of St. Botolph’s Church toward the 
high altar, and the solemn chant, 
the sublime anthem and the heart- 
thrilling music reverberate along 
the lofty and vaulted roof, the smoke 
and fragrance of the incense rising 
toward heaven, the impression 
wrought upon the public mind is so 
intense, that not a sound nor a 
whisper disturbs the solemn silence. 
save the voices of the choirs that rise 

*Of these guilds there were six established in Bos- 
ton, viz., the guild of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
guild of Corpus Christi, the guild of SS. Peter and 


Paul, the guilds of the Holy Trinity, of St. Botolph 
and of St. George. 


and fall with the undulations of the 
holy symphony.” In the centre of 
the old market place stood a lofty 
and ancient cross, around which as 
the place of greatest resort, and con- 
sequently the best calculated for 
display, all these processions took 
their way. 

Monasticism ruled the hour. At 
this time also great feudal castles 
abounded. That of Bolingbroke, 
built by the Eari of Lincoln, rose in 
stately magnificence but a few miles 
away, while in the town, between the 
Austin Friary and the Grey Friary, 
in the midst of extensive gardens, 
stood the large family mansion of 
Sir William Hussey. The square 
brick tower of this old mansion is 
still standing, one of the links con- 
necting the past of pomp and roy- 
alty with the present. Sir William 
Hussey was attorney-general and 
chief justice of the King’s bench 
under Edward IV and Henry VII. 
His eldest son, John, although 


seventy years of age, was attainted 
because, being Lord Lieutenant of 
Lincolnshire, he had by his _ care- 


JOHN COTTON. 
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TRACERY FROM A WINDOW IN ST. BOTOLPH'S 

CHURCH, NOW IN TRINITY CLOISTER, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


lessness allowed the Pilgrimage of 
Grace to attain alarming propor- 
tions. He was beheaded at Lincoln, 
where his principal mansion was sit- 
uated. The old tower in Boston 
stands near what is now the People’s 
Park and Hospital, and is all that re- 
mains of what was once the ancestral 
and princely home of the Hussey 
family. 

With Hussey’s Tower is associated 
the old legend of the young Lady 
Mary, daughter of Sir William Hus- 
sey, who was one night betrayed bv 
a designing monk into the chapel of 
the Austin Friary and there drugged 
and with the help of a confederate 
spirited away to St. Augustine’s Grot- 
to, a solitary cell near the river. They 
laid her on the grass while they 
unlocked the door. But no sooner 
was the door fairly open than an 
invisible hand thrust the two sin- 
ners into the cell and locked the 
door. The invisible hand proved to 
be that of Captain Wildfire, the 
adventurous voung commander of a 
sloop which sailed the coast, and in 
which the rescued lady was borne 
away. Intimations of her danger had 
reached him, and he was on the 


watch. When the two miserable 
captives in the cell were after hun- 
ger and terror finally discovered 
and released, they devoutly asserted 
that the Lady Mary had been 
carried to heaven by an interposing 
angel. Lefore she was returned to 
her home, she had lived through a 
battle which Captain Wildfire 
waged victoriously with the noto- 
rious Scotch pirate Blackbeard, 
and many other marvellous ad- 
ventures. Of course Lady Mary 
and the Captain had fallen in love; 
and when Sir William was told the 
whole story, he did not refuse his 
blessing. 
_ From the thirteenth to the fif- 
teenth century Boston was un- 
doubtedly at the height of its com- 
mercial prosperity. In 1470, how- 
ever, a merchant of the Hanseatic 
League, a member of the great 
family of the  Esterlings—from 
whose name our phase “sterling 
money” is derived—was killed, in 


THE JOHN COTTON MEMORIAL TABLET IN 
ST. BOTOLPH'S CHURCH. 
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THE CHURCH HOUSE. 


a riot by a Boston merchant who be- 
longed to a family of distinction in the 
county. This led eventually to a 
withdrawal of the League from the 
town, and by the end of the fifteenth 
century the palmy days in which Bos- 
ton was a great centre of trade were 
over. Then came Henry VIII and 


the dissolution of the monasteries. In 
this reign,too, there was a great deal of 
piracy on the coast, the extraordinary 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


eee. 


high tide which broke the banks and 
flooded the country, and a most fatal 
plague. These combined disasters so 
affected the unhappy town that in 
1607 the corporation petitioned Par- 
liament “that Boston might be put. 
among the decayed towns,” and so es- 
cape many burdensome duties. 
Now came that wonderful revolu- 
tion by which England suddenly be- 
came quite Puritan. In the eastern 
counties generally, 
and particularly in 
Lincolnshire, this 
movement was felt 
with peculiar force. 


Boston in_ these 
times underwent 
a marvellous 
change. In the 


heart of the old city, 
in the same market 
place, in the shadow 
of St. Botolph’s 
Church, where once 
the religious pro- 
cessions of the 
guilds passed with 
music and banners, 
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and where the great fairs and 
marts were held, stood the Corn 
Cross, a small wooden building 


raised above the level of the ground, 
its flat roof supported by fourteen 
square stone pillars. In the centre of 
the roof was a small cupola, protect- 
ing a bell, by the sound of 
which the corn market 
was opened and closed. 
()n the western side of the, 
Corn Cross stood the pil- 
lory, and at the southwest 
corner the whipping post. 
A little beyond was the 
horsepond, where was 
erected that terror to 
scolds, the ducking stool. 
One historian tells us that 
“at Dolphin Lane there 
was an open space, in the 
centre of which, securely 
fixed in the earth, was a 
ponderous iron bull ring, 
to which, on high days 
and holidays, the worthy 
burghers were wont to 
tether the monarch of the 
herd and bait kim to mad- 
ness with fierce dogs; no 
doubt to their great amuse- 
ment and edification: a 
very ancient pastime, but 
now happily exploded 
throughout the kingdom.” 

Opposite the end of 
Dolphin Lane stood later 
the Market Cross, a large 
old building cf an oblong 
forn., open below on all 
sides and supporting on 
stone pillars a spacious Assembly 
Room in which most of the public 
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business of the borough was tran- 
sacted, the lower part being devoted 
to the general purposes of a market. 
The whole was surmounted by a dial 
and vane. On the pavement of the 
promenade, within the churchyard, 
stood the town gaol, a large, dismal 


JEAN INGELOW. 


looking building, its walls surrounded 
on all sides by small shops. Opposite 
this was the quaint old Ostrich Inn, 
its sign-post bearing a rude painting 
of the bird whose name it bore. Near 
the church gate stood the butchery, 
and at its northeast corner were fixed 
the stocks. Near the southern extrem- 
ity of the market place were the fish 
shambles; a little farther along was 
the Angel Inn; and at the corner of 
Church Lane flourished the Three 
Tuns Inn. Over the river Witham 
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what a pageant of vears 
of history passes before 
us! 

The old Icanhoe of the 
en men evolves itself out 
of the marshes; the embrvo 
town of pious St. Botolph 
grows into a great commer- 
cial city; the monasteries 
and churches with deco- 
rated chapels and glittering 
shrines we see laid waste or 
in ruins; and a Puritan city, 
the city of our forefathers, 
the Boston which 
our New World _ city 


THE JOHUN FOX HOUSE, 


was a wooden bridge with one large 
stone pier in the centre. 

Above all towered the beautiful 
parish church, despoiled of _ its 
shrines and magnificent adornments, 
but mirrored, as of old, in the 
still waters of the river Witham, that 
Witham whose swans are historical, 
the beautiful white swans “that may 
have flirted with the wild swans that 
came over the seas from the northern 
fiords to winter in the Fens.” Its lan- 
tern on the tower still sent out its 
friendly light to the incoming mari- 
ner; and whether catching the first 
touch of light her- 


was named, rises’. before 
us. 

Small wonder is it that Amer- 
icans turn to this old Fen bor- 
ough as to a shrine; for “there was 
probably no town in. England that 
sent forth so many of its best citizens 
to the great work of colonizing Amer- 
ica.” To Boston on an autumn day 
came Elder Brewster, “bargaining 
with the captain of a Dutch vessel to 
transport his little Scrooby congrega- 
tion to Holland. In the old guildhall, 
still standing, brewster and his com- 
panions, betrayed by greedy 
Dutch captain, were tried. The mag- 
istrates appear to have sympathized 


alding the dawn or 
rising over the 
gray mists. that 
rolled in from the 
marshes, or gleam- 
ing in the sunlight 
against the storm 
clouds brooding 
seaward, or glori- 
fied in the fading 
glow of sunset, in 
any mood it still 
exercised all 
pervading influ- 
ence on the scene. 

As we stand on 
the bridge  span- 
ning the Witham 
—the old Lindis of 
the Romans— 


TENNYSON 'S BIRTHPLACE AT SOMERSBY, NEAR BOSTON, 
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with the unfortunate sufferers, and to 
have investigated their condition as 
far as they could; but it was not until 
after a month’s imprisonment that 
“the greater part were dismissed and 
sent back, baffled, plundered and 
heartbroken, to the places they had so 
lately left, to endure the scoffs of their 
neighbors and the rigors of ecclesias- 
tical discipline. Séven of the princi- 
pal, as ringleaders, were kept in prison 
and bound over to the assizes.”’ 

Every schoolboy knows that when 
John Winthrop sailed for Massachu- 
setts many citizens of this old seaport 
town came with him; and every true 
sostonian remembers that such men 
as Richard Bellingham, recorder of 
the town, afterward Governor Bel- 
lingham of the new colony, so vividly 
drawn by Hawthorne in the “Scarlet 
Letter” ; bold Atherton Hough, mayor 
of the borough in 1628; Thomas Lev- 
eret, an alderman, “a plain man, yet 
piously subtle’; young John Lever- 
et; Thomas Dudley; William Cod- 
dington, afterwards Governor of 
Rhode Island; and John Cotton, vicar 
of Boston from 1612 to 1633, were 
among the. distinguished Puritans 
who came from old Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, to the new settlement on the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

When in 1612 John Cotton was 
elected vicar of Boston, his bishop, 
Barlow of Lincoln, warns him “as to 
the proclivities of his flock—a fac- 
tious people,” he writes, imbued with 
the Puritan spirit. Cotton, however, 
was more in sympathy with his flock 
than with his bishop; and he ex- 
pounded the word in the grand old 
church of St. Botolph in a way that 
drew about him the thoughtful and 
austere, who considered the ritual of 
the church as so many rags of popery. 
Already many of this way of thinking 
had separated themselves from the es- 
tablished church. As early as 1602 
two congregations of Puritan Sepa- 
ratists had been formed, one at 
Scrooby in Nottinghamshire, where 
William Brewster, who became the 
first governor of New Plymouth, was 


born, and one at Gainsborough-on- 
the-Trent, where was formed the first 
Separatist church in the north of Eng- 
land. At Gainsborough lived John 
Robinson ; and here in the summer of 
1896 the foundation stone of a memo- 
rial church to Robinson was laid by 
Mr. Bayard, the American ambassa- 
dor. The little town of “St. Oggs’’* 
was thronged with Congregational- 
ists from all parts of England; to- 
gether with a company of represent- 
ative men from the United States, 
who were visiting the shrines of their 
motherland. The occasion was one 
of deep interest. 

The severe laws against noncon- 
formity forced these Separatists to 
seek religious freedom in Holland; 
and the same severity eventually com- 
pelled John Cotton to leave his home 
and church and set out for the New 
World. At the time of his resignation 
Lord Dorset told him that “if he had 
been guilty of drunkenness, unclean- 
ness, or any such lesser fault, he might 
have been pardoned, but that as he 
was guilty of Puritanism and non- 
conformity, the crime was unpardon- 
able”—and advised him to flee for his 
safety. 

The story is well known;— how 
with his wife he made his way in dis- 
guise to the Downs, where he em- 
barked on board the Griffin, which 
sailed forthwith for America, with- 
out touching at any of the channel 
ports, where the officers of the Star 
Chamber were waiting to pounce 
upon him. Seven weeks after sailing 
from the Downs, they all landed at the 
new settlement, on September 4, 1633. 
On October 16, Cotton was ordained 
over the First Church in our Boston. 
He died December 23, 1652, and on 
the twenty-ninth of that month his 
body was carried on the shoulders of 
his fellow ministers to what we call the 


King’s Chapel burial ground. The . 


following extract from his funeral 
elegy by Benjamin Woodbridge, 


*Gainsborough is the St. Oggs of George Eliot's 
**Mill on the Floss,’’ and the Trent is the Floss, along 
which Tom and Maggie Tulliver wandered ‘‘ witha sense 
of travel.” 
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D. D., doubtless, as has been well sug- 
gested, furnished the philosophic 
printer, Dr. Franklin, a hint for his 
famous epitaph upon himself. 


“A living, breathing Bible; tables where 
Best covenants at large engraven were; 
Gospel and law in his lizvart had each its 
column; 
His head an index to the sacred volume; 
His very name a title-page; and next 
His life a commentary on the text. 
O, what a monument of glorious worth, 
When in a new edition he comes forth, 
Without erratas, may we think he'll be 
In leaves and covers of Eternity.” 


To-day old Boston stands much as 
it did nearly three hundred years ago. 
There are quaint old buildings in 
Wormgate (formerly Witham-gate) 
Street and Spayne Lane. ‘There are 
quaint old streets such as Gaunt Lane, 
Wrangle, Prove Lane, and Packhouse 
Quay. Along the banks of the 
Witham are antique wooden wharves, 
where old-fashioned Dutch vessels 
were moored in those days when the 
Witham was a tidal river and brought 


to the gates of Lincoln the carracks = 


and galleys of old. The ancient 
guildhall stands, as in the days of 
Brewster; and two of the cells in 
which the would-be Pilgrims were de- 
tained remain. They are entered by 
a high step, rising some thirty inches ; 
they are about seven feet long by six 
feet broad, and are connected with the 
hall above by a winding stair, ending 
inatrap door. The old court room is 
open to visitors, and, with its wagon 
roof, its wainscoted walls, its arch 
beams and its Boston coat of arms, 
is full of interest. Here may be seen 
an old, carved corporation chest, with 
five locks, each lock requiring a differ- 
ent key. These keys were in the keep- 
ing of five officers, all of whom must 
be present at the opening of the chest. 

The old Grammar School, endowed 
by Queen Mary in 1554, was erected 
in 1567. It stands almost on the site 
of the old Franciscan Friary. The 
building is of red brick on a stone 
foundation. The windows on the east 
side have coats of arms blazoned on 


the glass, and in the north window 1s 
modern stained glass, representing 
Burleigh, Shakespeare, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Bacon and Drake. In this old 
Grammar School many a resident of 
new Boston might trace the names of 
his ancestors. 

Besides Hussey’s Tower, Boston 
possesses in Kyme Tower another 
relic connecting the past with the 
present. It stands two miles outside 
the city limits, is built of brick, quad- 
rangular, “having an octagon turret 
on its southeast. angle, which con- 
tains a flight of seventy steps, com- 
municating with the upper apart- 
ments.” I remember its picturesque 
aspect four years ago, standing amid 
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green fields, while from its embattled 
parapet waved in the summer wind 
the delicate foliage of a young tree, 
planted in its airy home by some 
passing breeze or bird. 

No new hotel has yet supplanted 
the Peacock, with its panelled coffee 
room containing a carved oaken 
chimney-piece of the same character 
as that which used to be in the chop- 
room of the Old Cock Tavern in Fleet 
Street. 

In the churchyard, facing the mar- 
ket place, is the statue of Herbert In- 
gram, formerly a member of Parlia- 
ment, and founder of the JIlustrated 
London News. Mr. Ingram and his 
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son were drowned in Lake Michigan 
in 1860, when the steamer Lady Elgin 
foundered. Near by is the site of the 
house in which was born, in 1517, 
John Fox, the martyrologist. The 
Rum Puncheon Inn stands on or nea 
the same site. : 

But the glory of Boston to-day, as 
in the olden time, is her beautiful 
parish church dedicated to St. Bo- 
tolph ; and the glory of Boston church 
is its tower, known throughout the 
length and breadth of Fenland as 
Boston Stump. From afar it pro- 
claims the whereabouts of Boston. 
“The mariner at sea strains his eyes 
for its guiding finger; the Fen men 
for miles around base their weather 
prognostications upon the clearness 
or obscurity of its appearance; the 
pedestrian and the wheelman, far 
away on the straight dusty fen-land 
roads, make for it to-day just as in the 
old wayfaring days did pilgrims, pack- 
men and peddlers, toiling along the 
monk-built causeways that at rare in- 
tervals stretched across the wild, 
weird, lone expanse of quaking bog.” 

A thing of beauty of which the eye 
never tires is Boston Stump. Three 
stories surmounted by an open octa- 
gon lantern, supported by great flying 
buttresses, spring to a height of two 
hundred and seventy-two feet, from 
foundation courses which have been 
found to extend under the river bed. 
In the third story formerly hung the 
great beacon lamp; but when the octa- 
gon was added, the lamp was placed 
within it, and the third story became a 
belfry. Rising out of the six great 
corner buttresses are tall, narrow tur- 
rets. From the top of two of these 
turrets rise half length images, one 
representing a knight in armor, the 
other St. Botolph as a mitred abbot. 
St. Botolph formerly held in his hand 
a model of the church. This was 
broken awaybythat Alderman Hough 
who was mayor of the city in 1628 and 
who came later to new Boston. Be- 
ing examined as to some other dese- 
cration of the church, he denied the 
same, but “confesseth that he did be- 


fore that year break off the hand and 
arm of the picture of a pope (as he 
seemeth) standing over a pillar of the 
outside of the steeple very high, which 
hand had the form of a church in it.” 

“On the base of the tower are to be 
seen marks indicating the height to 
which the river has risen in its various 
disastrous tides. The most widely re- 
membered is the tide of 1571, de- 
scribed in the well-known and beauti- 
ful poem by Jean Ingelow, entitled 


“The ‘High Tide at Lincolnshire.” 


The last two disastrous tides were in 
1883 and 1806. 

In the year 1309, when the prosper- 
ity of Boston was at its height, on 


Monday after St. John Baptist’s day,. 


the foundation stone of this church 
was laid. At the foot of an old print 
of the church is a description of the 
laying of this stone. The lines are as 
follows: “The foundation whereof on 


y® Monday after Palm Sunday, ano.. 


1309, in y® third year of Edward 2nd 
was begun by many miners and con- 
tinued until mid-summer following, 


when they were deeper than y® Haven : 
by 5 foot, where they found a bed of - 
stone upon a spring of sand and that: 
upon a bed of clay, whose thickness - 


could not be known. Upon y® Mon- 


day next after y® feast of St. John: 


Baptist, was laid y® first stone by 
Dame Margery Tilney, upon which 
she laid £5 sterling. Sir John Trues- 


dale, then Parson of Boston, gave £5. 


more, and Richard Stevenson, a mer- 


chant of Boston, gave also £5, which ° 


were all y® gifts given at that time.” 
The church was two hundred years in 
building, the building being carried on 
during the reign of ten kings. 

Time and the hand of man have 
dealt hardly with St. Botolph’s 
Church. Of its famous stained glass 
hardly a fragment remains; of its 
numerous brasses only one or two are 
now to be seen; and very few of its 
numerous monuments exist. At the 
Reformation, the statues and images 
both on the outside and inside were 
nearly all thrown down, the plate was 
melted, and the vestments, hangings 
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and other needlework were cut up and 
spoiled. In Cromwell’s time, when 
Catholic worship was altogether sup- 
pressed for seventeen years, and the 
church was for a time used as a caval- 
ry stable, iron rings were inserted in 
the pillars, to which the horses were 
tied. 

The genuine restoration of the 
church was begun in 1840. In May, 
1853, it was opened for service. An 
interesting fact, noticed by all his- 
torians, is the exact corresponding of 
the different parts of the church with 
the different periods of time, viz., 
steps to the tower, 365, corresponding 
with days in a year; windows in 
church, 52, corresponding with weeks 
in a year; pillars in church, 12, cor- 
responding with months in a year; 
doors in church, 7, corresponding 
with days in a week; steps to library, 
24, corresponding with hours in a 
day ; stairs to chancel, 60, correspond- 
ing with minutes in an hour.* 

A curious tradition of good St. 
Botolph is given in one of the old 
chronicles. It is said that, no matter 
from what direction the wind blows, 
it is felt more strongly at the foot of 
the tower, as you cross the church- 
yard, than at any other spot. Philoso- 
phers may explain the matter satisfac- 
torily, but the traditions of our fore- 
fathers offer so pleasing a solution of 
the phenomenon that all interested 
should hear it. It was the custom of 
the worthy saint to take an evening 
stroll near the western extremity of 
his new chapel, from which place he 
could enjoy the beauty of a sunset 
over the still waters of the Witham. 
One evening, while slowly pacing to 
and fro, he realized that success in es- 
tablishing a monastery in that deso- 
late spot, pride in the splendor of his 
chapel, and satisfaction at the rever- 
ence everywhere shown him were tak- 


Broome years ago, Phillips Brooks, who was a de-’ 


scendant of John Cotton and an enthusiastic |} 

over of St. 
Botolph’s Church, in whose pulpit he preached more than 
once, secured the old tracery from one of the great windows 
of the church, discarded during the restoration, and this 
our and now has place in the 

oisters of Trinity Church. A picture of thisacc 

the present article. 
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ing possession of his soul, until now 
free from such worldly thoughts. 
“What,” he asked himself, ‘‘can this 
be but the machination of the evil one, 
who, angry at seeing another king- 
dom wrested from his empire, 1s 
tempting the founder himself to sin 
and destruction, and that too—the 
subtle serpent—by that most fatal de- 
lusion of religious enthusiasts, spirit- 
ual pride?” Praying for pardon and 
grace, the good saint immediately set 
about trying to resist the devil, when, 
lo, his Satanic majesty, im propria per- 
sona, appeared before him. Nothing 
startled, St. Botolph wrestled with the 
demon, and a most desperate struggle 
ensued, until a mist enveloped the 
heated combatants ; but the saint, pre- 
vailing in his integrity, most soundly 
belabored the infernal one, who puffed 
and blew so violently that he raised 
a whirlwind, which has never since en- 
tirely subsided. ‘Hence the constant 
wind which prevails to this day at the 
foot of the steeple of St. Botolph’s 
Church. In the old Founders’ 
Chapel, now popularly called the Cot- 
ton Chapel, there is a brass tablet 
bearing a Latin inscription by Ed- 
ward Everett, who was a descendant 
of John Cotton, At the time of, the 
restoration of this chapel, in 1856, a 
fund of £673 2s. 4d. was contributed 
by Americans. The subscribers to 
this fund were: Charles Francis 
Adams, William Turrell Adams, 
Nathan Appleton, William Appleton, 


George Bancroft, Edward Brooks, 
Gorham Brooks, Sidney Brooks, 


Peter Chardon Brooks, John P. Cush- 
ing, Edward Everett, Nathaniel Lang- 
don Frothingham, John Chipman 
Gray, Abbott Lawrence, John Amory 
Lowell, Jonathan Phillips, William 
Hickling Prescott, David Sears, Na- 
thaniel Bradstreet Shurtleff, Jared 
Sparks, John Eliot Thayer, Frederic 
Tudor, John Collins Warren, George 
Peabody & Co., Joshua Bates and 
Russell Sturgis. 

In his address at Plymouth, Decem- 
ber 22, 1845, Edward Everett said: 
“There is not a finer church in Eng- 
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land than the church at Boston—al- 
most a cathedral in size, and unsur- 
passed by any of its class in the beauty 
of its architecture. I went many 
miles out of my way to behold this 
venerable pile; and while I mused be- 
neath its arches, ascended its grand 
tower, and stood before the altar at 
which Cotton ministered, I gained 
new impressions of the Christian hero- 
ism, the spiritual greatness, of the 
men who turned their backs on all this 
sacred grandeur and beauty, as well 
as on the comforts and delights of 
civilized life, that they might freely 
worship God in cabins and in garrets, 
under exile and penury, in the old 
world, and in face of the gaunt terrors 
of this unsubdued wilderness.” 

But not alone in the old city of 
Boston is there much of interest to the 
New World pilgrim. The whole 
broad county of Lincolnshire teems 
with it. From this county came the 
first three governors of Massachu- 
setts. Samuel Skelton, one of the first 
ministers at Salem, and John Smith, 
the father of Virginia, were Lincoln- 
shire men. From Skirbeck, of which 
town Boston was once a parish, came 
the Rev. Samuel Whiting, who mar- 
ried one of Oliver Cromwell’s cousins, 
and who became minister at Lynn. 
Simon Bradstreet was born in Hor- 
bling, Lincolnshire. The Rev. Thomas 
James, the first minister of Charles- 
town, and many others whose names 
are household words in our own Bos- 
ton, left the flat lands of old Lincoln- 
shire to make a home in the New 
W orld. 

To this same county may be 
traced, too, many an Americanism 
used in New England to-day. The 
word “guess,” supposed to be purely 
a Yankee word, is used in Chaucer: 


“Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back—a mile long, I guess;” 


and the nasal twang so com- 
mon in parts of New England is heard 
in the Fen counties of Old England. 

Boston was the home of Jean Inge- 
low, the author of “The High Tide at 
Lincolnshire.” She was born in the 


shadow of St. Botolph’s Church 
tower. Writing of her childhood 
days, she says: “We had a lofty nurs- 
ery, with a bay window that over- 
looked the river. The coming up of 
the tides, and the ships, and the jolly 
gang of towers dragging them on 
with a monotonous song, made a de- 
light for us.” At this time she was 
three years old; and in one of her 
poems she sings of the days without 
allov,— 

“When I sit on market days, amid the 

comers and the goers, 
Oh! full oft I have a vision of the days 
without alloy— 
And a ship comes up the river, with a 
jolly gang of towers, 

And a pull-e, haul-e, pull-e, haul-e, 

yoy, heave hoy.” 

Boston is also the home of the 
writer of “St. Olave’s,” “The Blue 
Ribbon” and many books for chil- 
dren. 

Within sight of St. Botolph’s tower, 
a few miles distant, is a shrine to 
which the footsteps of the literary 
pilgrim will turn—quiet Somersby, 
the birthplace of England’s well be- 
loved poet, Alfred Tennyson. One 
writer has said: “What Virgil has 
done for Mantua and its slow-winding 
river ; what ‘Horace has done for ban- 
dusia and the Apulian Apennines; 
what Wordsworth has done for the 
English Lakes; and Scott for the 
Highlands,—that Tennyson has done 
for the homelier scenes of his boyhood 
and early manhood in mid-Lincoln- 
shire.” Somersby, of which parish 
Tennyson’s father was the rector, and 
where he passed with but little inter- 
val the first twenty-one years of his 
life, is a quiet, wooded village, pleas- 
antly situated, as the guidebooks say, 


at the foot of the South Wold. “The: 


well beloved place,” under whose red 
tiled roof the poet of the Victorian era 
was born, stands a few vards back 
from the road behind a fine hedge of 
holly planted by Dr. Tennyson. The 
main entrance, which Tennyson calls 
“my father’s door,” faces the road; 
but the south side, where the creepers 
clamber up the vellow-washed walls, 
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is the most attractive. It looks so 
sweet that one does not wonder at the 
poet’s regret at leaving so picturesque 
ahome. The lawn slopes gently away 
to a little garden, quaint and old-jash- 
ioned, intersected with walks and girt 
with high evergreen hedges. At the 
foot of the garden runs the brook 


“That loves 
-To purl o’er matted cress and_ ribbed 


and, 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves.” 


Trees about the home add greatly to 
its beauty, the elms and beeches still 
spreading their canopy of leaves over 
the verdure underneath, but, alas! 
“the towering sycamore” and “the 
poplars four” only whisper in the 
Laureate’s song. 

“Tennyson’s first sight of the sea 
was on the Lincolnshire coast; and 
there many of his earlier poems were 
written. In the ‘Palace of Art’ we 
read of 


‘A still salt pool, locked in with bars of 
sand, 
Left on the shore, that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from 
the land 
Their moon-led waters white;’ 


and in ‘Locksley Hall,’ these lines 
describe the mighty sound of the 
breakers as they fling themselves, at 
full tide, with long gathered force, 
upon the sloping sands of the coast: 


( 
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‘Locksley Hall, that in the distance over- 
looks the sandy tracts, 

And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into 
cataracts.’”’ 

Tennyson, as well as Wordsworth, 
has opened our eyes to the beauty of 
common things. In a short song he 
has pictured for us a real old-fash- 
ioned English garden, such as may be 
seen in mid-Lincolnshire to-day: 

“Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 

Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger lily.” 

As we leave quiet Somersby and 
climb to the height of the road lead- 
ing over the wold, we catch a glimpse 
of the grand old tower of Boston 
church, and the wash glimmering in 
the distance; while away to the west- 
ward, faintly outlined against the sky, 
rise the minster towers of Lincoln. 

The county of Lincolnshire has had 
scant justice done it by the hasty 
traveller, who avoids the country and 
views it only from the railway train 
that passes over the Fens. In pastoral 
scenery it is not behind other coun- 
ties; while in its vast extent of field 
and marsh, in the unbroken smile of 
the sunshine on its shadowless square 
miles of yellow corn and deep green 
pasture, in its shining rivers and 
sounding shore, and in its glorious 
parish churches, it has charms and 
beauties all its own. To the Ameri- 


can traveller—to every Bostonian—it 
possesses much of “proud, pathetic 
interest.” 
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By Arlo Bates. 


winnowed the air of the city 

street have for the most part 
given place to the whir and rumble 
of the electric cars or the nerve-shak- 
ing rattle of wheels over uneven pave- 
ments. The spring, it is true, still 
brings the strident call of the vender 
of premature and astringent straw- 
berries, and the old-rags-and-bottle 
men are, like the poor, always with 
us; but the mere volume of other 
sounds has drowned the more indi- 
vidual cries, as the English sparrows 
have driven away the song birds. It 
is not uncommon to hear travellers 
speak of the varied cries of the Old 
World towns and lament that this 
cguntry should lack a feature so pic- 
turesque. 

The laments of the average travel- 
ler, however, may well be distrusted 
whenever they pessimistically contrast 
his own land with those he has visited 
afar. In the present matter he is in 
nine times out of ten merely calling 
attention to the extent of his travels 
and the artistic character of his obser- 
vations ; probably in all ten cases he is 
unaware of the variety of street cries 
and calls which he might hear in his 
own city if he would. His real diffi- 
culty is not so much that the thing he 
laments is lacking as that no well- 
thumbed Baedeker has called his at- 
tention to it. 

From time to time during half a 
dozen years between 1880 and 1890 
I amused myself by writing down the 
street cries which came actually under 
my observation in Boston. The vari- 
ety and often the quality of the cries 
surprised me. The average peripa- 
tetic vender is hardly up to the level 
of the seller of snow-cooled beverages 
in Damascus, who importunes the 
passer to “refresh his heart,” of the 


Tx quaint noises which of old 
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flower merchant who saucily advises 
the purchase of his nosegays on the 
ground that they will “appease the 
mother-in-law,” or of the purveyor of 
sweetmeats declaring in Oriental 
hyperbole, “If an old woman eats of 
these she shall be young,” yet even in 
Boston he has more fancy and humor 
than is generally understood. If the 
cries which | have collected are not 
of great value in the science of ethnol- 
ogy, they may at least be found inter- 
esting and not unamusing. 

Two trifles set me to noticing the 
cries of the Boston streets. [F saw in 
a newspaper a paragraph telling of “a 
melodious newsboy” who went the 
rounds of Nassau Street, New York, 
“chanting in dulcet tones the plaintive 
lay: 

‘Please buy my paper, just two cent, 

And help my mother to pay the rent.’ ”’ 


I cannot say that I had much faith in 
the genuineness of this; but whatever 
impression it made was strengthened 
by an absurd incident which will be 
remembered by those who eighteen 
years or so ago were living in Chest- 
nut Street, Boston. An Italian ped- 
dler of brooms and dusters awoke the 
echoes of that venerably respectable 
neighborhood with a cry which to 
the virtuously indignant ears of the 
dwellers in the street sounded like: 
“D—d nice feather dusters!” The 
man was haled before a magistrate bv 
a justly outraged citizen, whose name 
may be found in the daily papers of 
the time, and charged with an attack 
upon the virtue of the community. 
The hawker protested that he had said 
nothing but “Some nice feather dust- 
ers,’ and by repeating the call in court 
satisfied the judge that such was the 
case. The laughter which the incident 
caused probably set more than one 


— 
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person to noting street cries, and cer- 
tainly had much to do with the filling 
of the pages of my notebook. 

In the business quarter of the town, 
the newsboys are naturally the most 
noteworthy criers; but next to them 
there were at the time of which I write 
none more prominent than the sooty 
venders of charcoal. The variety of 
the calls is great, and to this very fact 
is probably due the little notice which 
they attract. If all had one cry, its 
constant repetition would fix it in the 
public mind. The following are typi- 
cal of the varied sorts, and all were 
heard often. 


Char - coal! Char-coal! 
Char-coal! . Char-coal! 
5: 
’Ar - co’! 


Char-coal, ’ar - co’, ’ar- co’, ’ar - co’! 
7° 2 


In streets where dwellings have 
place, and still more in lanes between, 
those back alleys where the ashmen 
and the icemen pass, the most com- 
mon cry is that of the rag _ buyers. 
There is a certain dismal melancholy 
to almost all of the rag cries, the 
cheerful beat of ‘‘rag time” not having 
vet influenced the music of these sing- 
ers; apart from this there is, as every 
dweller in Boston knows, a very wide 
variety. A large collection might be 
made, and I suppose that an inveter- 
ate theorist would deduce some sort 
of a generalization from it when it was 
completed. I have done no more 
than to set down a few of the cries 
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which have fluttered up lamely to my 
window, like bats with wings broken. 


y 


rags, en- y aaa 
En - y tags, en y rags? 


Rags, rags, rags; an- y rags? 


3: 
D.C. senza fine. 


Rags, en - y_ rags. Ur - 
4. 
— 
Rags, an-y rags, rags, rags? 
5: 
wwe 
Rags,an - y rags? Rags, rags,rags! 
6. 


En - y rrags! 


En - yrrags,boots, or bot- tles? 
7: 8. 
an-y rags? 


The most absurdly elaborate rag 
ery which | ever heard was one which 
belonged to a ragpicker who prowled 
about the West End. He would in- 
tone an improvisation, into which he 
now and then introduced with some 
crude skill allusions to events of the 
day, and having thus attracted atten- 
tion he would go off into half a dozen 
repetitions of this: 


9. 
| toe ee 
os 
— 


The painful feature of the perform- 


I. 
5 
- 
6. 
— 
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ance was that with every repetition the 
song was flatted about half a tone, 
with an effect unspeakably depressing. 
Now and then the lyric utterance 
would be poured out in this fashion: 


This. rag gatherer, like the duster 
merchant mentioned above, came 
through his art to figure in a police 
court. A severe and elderly virgin of 
the West End complained of him as a 
nuisance, declaring that his improvi- 
sations were improper. The judge 
asked the man what he sang; where- 
upon with.the utmost coolness the 
varlet lifted up his voice and intoned 
the following, which was taken down 
by a shorthand reporter who hap- 
pened to be in court that day: 

“Old rags! Is it rags ye have or is 
it me ye want? Or is it fine daughters 
ve have for me? Or would ye like me 
for a lover? Sure it’s nice to be the 
father of a bouncing baby boy! 
Rrrrrags!”’ 

The effect of such a canticle in a 
chaste Boston court must have been 
sufficiently startling; but the adven- 
ture had the result of making the 
singer very popular for a time in cer- 
tain social circles. He was invited to 
a servants’ ball, and there asked to 
sing and dance for the edification of 
the company. 

“An’ it’s the illigint fancy dancer he 
is!” declared the charwoman from 
whom I obtained my _ information. 
“Shure it ‘ud done ye good to see the 
soight ov him dancin’ all round the 
hall, takin’ the most illigint steps in- 
toirely, and singin’ his rag song as 
large as loife whatever.” 

The calls of the tinkers are prob- 
ably the most musical that Boston can 
boast, and in the days of which I! 
speak many of these were really rather 
pleasing. Not infrequently I have 
heard voices not without some rem- 
nants of original smoothness and even 


sweetness, pouring out such “profuse 
strains of unpremeditated art” as 
these: 


Wash - tubs to mend! 
= 
Um - brel - lers to mend, 


bil-ers to mend, bil-ers to mend! 


Wash-tubs to mend, tubs to mend! 


Wash-tubs to EA to mend! 


4. 


Wash - tubs to mend, bil-ers to 
mend, bil - ers to mend! 
— 
Om - brel-las to mend, brel-las to mend, 
*brel-las to mend! Wash - tubs to mend,.to 
4 


mend! 


mend, to mend, 


Washtubsto mend! filers to mend! 


(Om - brel-las to mend,bilers to mend! 


The miscellaneous hawkers of fruit, 
fish, and domestic wares generally go 
about uttering howls which to all but 
well accustomed ears are inarticulate. 
Occasionally they sing fragments, 
more or less distorted, of old tunes. 
The following is a good example; and 


a 


| 


q 


- 
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although it seems somewhat too mu- 
sical to be associated with prosaic 
streets at the North End, it is genuine. 

: 


strawber-ries, Here at the door: 
Two quarts fora a quarter, Where can you get more? 
This call of a wood vender is also 


probably a reminiscence of the ca- 
dence of some song: 


Wood, wood, wo - o - ood! 


In the poorer quarters of the town 
the fish cries used to be abundant and 
varied. Indeed, all street calls are 
rare in the better parts of the city and 
proportionately plentiful where there 
is more marketing with itinerant ven- 
ders. The fish sellers always seemed 
to me to be particularly shrill and pen- 
etrating in their voices, perhaps as an 
effect of eating their own wares. 
There may be a hint here for the 
teachers of singing. For two or three 
times a week I used to hear a 
wretched looking old man, a mere 
wreck of humanity, who yet gave his 
call in a clear, sweet. voice not un- 
worthy of aconcert hall if he had 
other notes as good. Very likely 
what he uttered was his only stock 
and store, like the word of the raven; 
but the effect was striking of hearing 
come from this forlorn creature the 
single clear note: 


df 
Clams! Clams! 
was a quaint 


Sometimes there 


minor cadence: 
~ 


Clams! Clams! 
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As a rule, however, the fish cries 
were rather striking than pleasing. 
Here are some of them: 


An-y ! Fresh macareel! buy a lob? 


Pr had - dy! 


Fresh 
ff 


had-deck ! 


Had - had-deck, 


5: 
Fresh’er-ring! ’Er-ring, ’er-ring,’er-ring! 
6. 
Oys - - ters! 
7 
_ 


= if 


- - but! 


Fresh mac -a - reel, 


From the same part of the town 
came these: 


ie  ap-ples, 


Ap - = pie ap - ples! 


Pie - ap-ples, pie - ap - ples! 


I. 
[ 
Fresh mac - a-reell Fre +! 
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10. 


5. 


Pie ap - ples, Green ap - ples! 


Fif'n cents a quart here! 


6. 


Nice, fresh ba - nan - nas, 
All ripe ba - nan -nas. 


7: 
Salt beef! 
8. 
Pu - ta - toes! Pu- ta - toes Oh! 
Q. 


= 
= 
Fresheggs, fresh eggs, fresh Cape 
— 
|| 
eggs here, doz - en for a quarter. 


Not infrequently two voices took up 
the call, sometimes: with an effect lu- 
dicrous enough. 


Buy a lob, lob, buy a lob! 
2p,\ OLCES- 


= 


Buy a lob, buy a_ lob, buy a lob! 


The collection made was larger than 
this; but perhaps already more than 
enough space has been given to a 
matter rather curious than valuable. 
As already, however, such perma- 
nence as the cries recorded ever pos- 
sessed seems to have passed away, 
they may afford amusement to the 
reader of antiquarian tastes. To any 
reader with a sense of humor, indeed, 
there is something ludicrous in such 
a cry as that of a vender who for some 
vears Offered in the neighborhood of 
Harrison Avenue the choicest of 
beef’s hearts with the constantlv -iter- 
ated call: 


II. 
673 


Fresh hearts here! Three for five cents! 


4 


A WINTER VIOLET. 


By Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 


FOUND a winter violet 
| In the dreary wood alone; 
Through blackened moss and sodden leaf 
Its dainty face outshone 
Like a sweet thought hid in a sad man’s heart 
When other joys have flown. 


XUM 
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THEIR SECONDARY CHRISTMAS. 
By Howard Markle Hoke. 


[. 


on Christmas eve while sitting 

in his apartments reading a work 
on Physics—Chapter XXIV, Rain- 
bows.” He was a bachelor, but by 
no means selfish with himself, his 
means or his ideas. This particular 
idea, however, suggested a plan; the 
plan required an assistant; and no 
one was so likely to serve in that ca- 
pacity as Jarvis Perrington, a co- 
bachelor who occupied adjoining 
apartments, was quite as wealthy as 
Lenox, moved in the same circles and 
employed practically the same meth- 
ods to make time as light as Scotch 
eider on his hands. 

Perrington was playing solitaire in 
his sitting-room—a pastime that was 
ungenerous, to say the least, when 
many a feminine partner might have 
been had for écarté, cribbage, even 
the homely California Jack, or other 
games to which parsons are not so 
much opposed. He was building up 
on spades when Carpenter knocked 
and laid down the Jack as he accepted 
the invitation to come in. 

“T have an idea!” Lenox exclaimed 
enthusiastically. 

“And I have a queen for that 
knave!”’ Jarvis responded, covering 
the card. 

“Listen a moment, please. I’ve 
been reading this book on Physics. 
You know there are two kinds of 
rainbows—” 

“Rainbows! 


‘HE idea cameto Carpenter Lenox 


Chasing that. elusive 
nothing, are you? That’s worse than 
playing solitaire. Shall I ring for the 
asylum ambulance?” | 

“Not until after you have heard my 
plan. There is a primary and a sec- 
ondary rainbow. In like manner, 
there is a primary and a secondary 
Christmas. Married folks can give 
their children the primary Christmas ; 
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but it is reserved for bachelors without 
kith or kin to give a secondary Christ- 
mas—not so bright and merry as the 
primary, but still a Christmas.” 

“Gad, Carp, this is even worse than 
solitaire or chasing rainbows. It’s 
sentiment—nine of. diamonds, ten, 
Jack—I'll get this game. Go on.” 

“Well, the way for a bachelor to 
give a secondary Christmas is to find 
some orphan children or _ lonely 
grown-up who could not have any 
sort of Christmas but for him. Now, 
all we will have to do is to—”’ 

“Hustle on our wraps, plough 
through the snowstorm hunting or- 
phans—eight of hearts, nine, ten—or 
some lonely grown-up who could not 
have any sort of a Christmas but forus. 
Outside—snowing, blowing, freezing ; 
inside—cards, comfort and cheerful- 
ness. play solitaire, old fellow.” 

“Left all your old-time Christmas 
spirit out on your travels,‘ Jarvis?” 

“Afraid so—this is coming out 
splendidly. Don’t suppose you'd have 
much if you hadn’t just ended vour 
globe-trotting within a fortnight.” 

“Whatever the reason, [ have a 
great deal of the Christmas spirit to- 
night.” 

“Well, you’re an orphan vourself, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes.” 

“So am [.” 

“Why, that’s capital,’’ Lenox cried. 
“Exchange of Secondary Christmases 


_by two orphans.” 


“Jack, queen, king of clubs—cer- 
tainly ; why not?” 

“Why not, tobe sure. It’s too late 
to find any other recipient of a Sec- 
ondary, so I'll give you half a one 
to-morrow morning, and you give me 
one in the afternoon.” 

“Bargain, Carp — well, well, well, 
beaten on the last suit! Oh, well, 
that’s life—beaten in one thing, make 
another shuffle. Here goes.” 


YUM 
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Lenox returned to his apartment. 
He opened the book on Physics; but 
it had served its purpose for the time. 
He sat some minutes looking into the 
fire, then, glancing cautiously at the 
door,drew from his inner vest pocket a 
little parcel, which opened upasaletter 
and a card photograph, the former ad- 
dressed to himself and bearing a for- 
eign postmark and stamp, the latter 
presenting the writer of the epistle. 
The face was one that would be picked 
out in a crowd for candor and sweet- 
ness rather than prettiness, possessing 
everything, in short, besides beauty, 
that would make such a man as Lenox 
must Over it on Christmas eve. 

In his room Perrington released the 
ten of hearts from the difficulties of 
another game of solitaire, and was 
about to cover the nine with it, when 
he stopped the card in the air, lowered 
his hand until it rested on his knee, 
and sat staring at it. It was of about 
the same size as Carpenter’s photo- 
graph. Both bachelors, independent- 
ly, were playing retrospective soli- 
taire and building up the suit of hearts. 

The back of the photograph bore 
three. dates: “June 15 to July Io. 
September 19.” It was from the 
first that Lenox began to build. Nor- 
wegian posthouse. He and _ friend, 
driving up in their carioles, find an 
American party at “aftenmad”’ of 
salmon, milk, butter and eggs. In- 
formal introductions show them to be 
father, aunt and daughter, travelling 
by victoria. Drive to Laerdalsoren in 
company. Thereafter identity of 
itineraries; through Naerofjord, 
windings of the Naerodal, mutual ad- 
miration of scenery, mutual wishing 
for darkness; Trondhjem; divergence 
of routes; separation; love. 

September 19. Crossing of routes 
at Lucerne; halt of three days at the 
Schweizerhoff; steamer to the Righi 
and Fluellen; avowal of love on the 
return at sunset, inspired by splendor 
of the peaks. No shrinking, no mock 
modesty; common sense, sympathy, 
regret, candor—betrothed to please 
parents and friends many years before 


in America. Parting on the morrow ; 
she, aunt and father Egypt-bound; he 
for Chamouni, Geneva, Paris, Lon- 
don; rapid flight—anywhere. Fare- 
wells under the shadow of Pilatus; 
old-time delight in travel gone ; recent 
return, discontented, to America— 


A knock fell upon the door. Mis- 
sive and photograph were hurriedly 
concealed before Perrington came in. 

“Merry Secondary, old fellow! 
Hear the bells telling us it’s Christ- 
mas. Joy in primary households ; two 
grumpy, snarling, travel-stained bach- 
elors doing the best they can, arrang- 
ing for Secondaries. Listen, Carp, to 
Adestes Fideles, obligato, cathedral 
chimes ; accompaniment by surround- 
ing bells, whistles and other notse 
makers. Why, I do believe you have 
me sentimental now. How have 
you spent your Christmas eve over 
here?” 

“I’ve been—moping over the fire.” 

“When a bachelor mopes over the 
fire on Christmas eve,” laughed Per- 


rington, “he is one of two things— 


homesick or in love. You have no 
other home than these sumptuous 
apartments, as the newspapers have 
it; ergo, Carp, it’s love. Yet that, I 
suppose, is impossible.” 

“Not impossible, Perrington. Sit 
down, I'll tell you about it.” 

“For heaven’s sake, no. Until two 
weeks ago, you and | haven't met 
since college days. There’s no know- 
ing what solemncholy experience 
you've had in that interval. Lovers’ 
woes and Christmas carols aren't af- 
finities. I might a tale unfold; but I 
won't shake out the creases to-night, 
Carp. When do you begin giving me 
my Secondary?” 

“A coach will be here for us at 
10.30.” 

“Good! Gad, Carp, listen to that 
carol. How it does carry one back 
to our old country home days, when 
‘The Night before Christmas’ excelled 
even the Bible for good, honest, sober 
truth! How plainly I can see my 
mother tripping busily here and there, 


gency, 
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her arms full of bundles and her man- 
ner full of mystery!—look _ here, 
Carp, with your Secondaries and your 
orphans and lonely grown-ups and 
threats of lovers’ woes, youll have 
me down with the mollygrubs. Good 
night.” 

As soon as.he was gone, Lenox 
slipped out the missive and photo- 
graph, wrapped them, and replaced 
them in his vest pocket. Perrington 
caught up his cards, shuffled them, 
laid one down, glanced at the Swiss 
clock, put down a second card, threw 
the pack upon the table, and slipped 
into his Morris chair before the fire. 
Lovers’ memories and Christmas 
carols were nearer being affinities than 
he would have confessed. 


IT. 


“T ought to tell you beforehand, 
Perrington,” said Lenox, in the cab 
next morning, “that I am taking you 
to spend the first hour of your Second- 
ary with one of the most charming 
women whose path has crossed mine. 
I met her first at Venice, then in Ber- 
lin, and again in St. Petersburg. <A 
wonderfully versatile woman, wealthy, 
ambitious, studious, cosmopolitan, 
yet the merriest, brightest, most en- 
couraging of influences that could 
come into a man’s—a bachelor’s—life! 
She is just the woman to help me give 
you a Secondary Christmas that, I be- 
lieve, could not be improved.” 

“None knew her but to love her,’ 
sung Perrington. 

“You are mistaken. There was a 
time when I[ thought I loved her; but 
we came to a frank understanding one 
morning, driving out together to the 
Pyramids in Egypt, that it was only 
friendship, and we have kept the agee- 
ment, meeting on this perfectly mat- 
ter-of-fact footing.” 

“T did not know you were ac- 
quainted with Catharine Blendall, 
Carp,” Perrington laughed. 

“You know her, too!” 

“Oh, I met her on the Acropolis, 
viewing Mars Hill. Common friend 
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introduced us. I pursued the ac- 
quaintance somewhat, and discovered 
that she had more information than 
any woman I had ever met. I did 
not know any one who answered 
your description so well as Catharine. 
She can trump any piece of erudition 
any of us may choose to play.”’ 

“Is there any reason why we should 
not spend part of the forenoon with 
her?” 

“[ am in your hands,” Perrington 
‘answered, with a careless shrug. 

In the tastefully appointed library of 
her flat, Catharine Blendall gave them 
a greeting that embodied a perfectly 
harmonized Christmas spirit. Many 
other women would have overdone it; 
many, underdone it. Her beauty was 
striking, but made so by consummate 
taste. Many other women had phys- 
ical superiority ; few, such art of over- 
coming deficiencies. 

“It is absolutely comforting to meet 
you two men here together,” she said, 
gayly; “it exemplifies the old saying 
that the world isn’t large, after all. 
Think how far apart our meeting 
places were! I met you, Mr. Perring- 
ton, among the decapitated statues 
and shattered dreams of Pericles; and 
you, Mr. Lenox, near the Rialto, 
when our gondolas collided. I’m 
simply delighted to meet my Athenian 
and my Venetian on an American 
Christmas day.” 

“A day we are celebrating in our 
own manner, and you are giving us 
your assistance,” said Lenox, and he 
explained his idea. 

“Very appropriate, indeed,” was the 
comment; “for Christmas, in a sense, 
is really like a rainbow, as it shines 
against the receding year with its 
storms and tears. By the way, Mr. 
Lenox, do you remember the morn- 
ing in Moscow when we had the diis- 
cussion over the architecture of the 
Kremlin? I have found since that I 
was right.” 

“You were,” said Lenox. 

“And you and I,” observed Per- 
rington, “as we came down from the 
Parthenon were discussing—”’ 
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“Oh, | remember distinctly,” she 
interrupted. “In the paths trodden 
by the Peripatetics we were discussing 
the chances of winning a new game 
of solitaire, and | held that, by a 
rough calculation of the law of possi- 
bilities, it might be won once in seven 
hundred games.” 

“That was it,” said Perrington; 
“and I have not yet played the seven 
hundred games.” 

“And never won! I am glad I was 
right.” 

So the conversation ran,—as Per- 
rington put it afterward,—Catharine 
taking every trick. In the course of 
it she said to Lenox: 

“Do you remember the morning 
we were driving by the Column Ven- 
dome in Paris, | was saying that, with 
all our capacity for acquiring knowl- 
edge, the future remained inscrutable, 
and I had often wondered what would 
bethe state of mind of onewho should 
suddenly receive the power to read it. 
| think you will recollect that I said 
(Cassandra, at the moment of receiv- 
ing this gift, would be a fine theme 
for a sculptor. I mentioned this to 
an artist friend in Rome; and the re- 
sult of it is over there by the window. 
If you will, go and examine it 
and tell me what you think of 
my friend’s interpretation of the 
thought.” 

Lenox complied, and was admiring 
the marble, when he observed that he 
could see Miss Blendall and Perring- 
ton in a cheval glass near him. The 
latter had risen and was listening to 
her, his hands tightly clasping the 
back of a chair and his face betraying 
more feeling than he had seen upon 
it. It was plain to Lenox that her 
words were dictated by a sense of 
duty and that they bore upon a mat- 


ter of vital importance to his friend. ° 


He watched them until Perrington 
made a reply that he could not hear 
and walked to a window. Catharine 
at once came over to him and asked 
for his opinion of the statue. While 
he was praising it, Pérrington joined 
them. He had regained his air of 


careless unconcern, with which he 
successfully masked his feelings. 
When Miss Blendall asked for his 
opinion of the work, he answered in 
his characteristic manner: 

“It is well done, but the theme does 
not appeal to me. The power to read 
the future would rob me of one of 
life’s keenest enjoyments. It wouldn't 
leave a particle of sport in a game of 
solitaire.” 

In the pleasant spirit produced by 
this bit of Perrington’s humor they 
bade Miss Blendall good morning. 

“We have taken up the entire time 
of your Secondary with this one call,” 
said Lenox, consulting his watch, as 
they rode away. “It is time for 
luncheon or dinner—which?” 

“Luncheon at the Star and Cres- 
cent,’ said Perrington. “I have 
changed my plan for your Secondary. 
We'll take the next express for 
Avington —thirty miles out, you 
know.” 

“Whatever you plan goes.” 

In one of the booths at the restau- 
rant, Perrington explained: 

“I decided to have luncheon, be- 
cause we shall have dinner at Aving- 
ton—a good, old-fashioned, homelike 
turkey dinner. By the way, Carp, you 
meant well enough by my Second- 
ary.” 

“I’m glad you think so. I thought 
Catharine might attract you. I con- 
fess [I planned it deliberately, not 
knowing, of course, of your previous 
acquaintance. You know, and I 
know, old fellow, that this life of ours 
is not what it seems. There is a lot 
of empty romance thrown around the 
lives of bachelors who are supposed 
to be Bohemians. But the truth is it 
is all loneliness and discontent, chas- 
ing will-o’-the-wisps of pleasure and 
continuous striving to delude one’s 
self into the belief that one is having 
an enviably free time of it.” 

Perrington was absently making a 
geometrical figure in the cloth with 
the fork-tines, his face very thought- 
ful; but he looked up and, with quick 
recovery of his featheriness, answered: 
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“Gad, Carp, you are sentimental to- 
day! That is the main reason for my 
change of plan. I’m going to take 
you where Christmas is one long de- 
lightful sentiment. Yes, you meant 
well by me and Catharine; but if you 
think of it right, old boy, you will 
see that I would not fall in love with 
an encyclopedia. A man doesn’t 
want to lead a gazetteer of the world 
to the altar. Catharine has lore at 
her tongue’s end; she also has com- 
mon sense; she has philosophy—she 
can advise one like an old school 
friend; but there’s something else, 
Carp, there is something else, and 

He stopped short. Lenox waited. 
The waiter came and set down their 
plates. When he left them to go to 
the side table where he had placed his 
tray, Perrington recklessly jabbed the 
fork-tines into his design, and said: 

“Never mind. shuffle up the 
facts some other time perhaps, and 
lay them out so that you can build 
up the suits yourself.”’ 


ITT. 


At the little station at Avington, a 
man dressed entirely in black, with 
the exception of a white tie, but with 
the nearest to an ideal Christmas face 
that Lenox had seen, greeted them 
when they alighted. He seemed as 
glad to see one as the other, though 
it was evident Perrington was a 
long-time friend. He was about 
fifty-five——and, as Perrington had 
previously explained, was the Rev. 
Allen Cloysdell. 

“T kept saying to mother all the 
morning that you would not disap- 
point us,” he said,«“so I was very 
proud to hand your telegram to her. 
And, Mr. Lenox, it is a rare piece of 
good fortune that you came. We 
were to have two extra plates—we 
alwavs have one set on Christmas for 
Jarvis—but one of our guests de- 
clined at the last moment.” 

He said this as Lenox came to the 


waiting sleigh, and Lenox saw a 
swift exchange of glances between 
him and Perrington. For an instant 
the expression upon the latter’s face 
was the same he had seen reflected 
in the cheval glass at Catharine’s. He 
saw his effort to brush it aside as he 
stepped into the sleigh, and cried: 

“Ah, Reverend, I knew you would 
sell that roan. He was spavined, as 
I told you; and, I declare, you did 
buy the bay.” | 

“Now, Jarvis,” exclaimed the min- 
ister, “you know as well as that you 
are in Avington that you deliberately 
sent that horse dealer here to pretend 
he would trade even for the roan, and 
you paid the difference. Do you 
think I’m—” 

“If you don’t leap this instant into 
the sleigh,” said Perrington, “I'll start 
without you;” and he cracked the 
whip at the horse. 

Cloysdell sprang inwithout another 
word ; but the bay sped up the village 
street with a pride seemingly meant to 
tell that he represented one of Per- 
rington’s Christmas generosities. 

The bachelors were received at the 
parsonage by Mrs. Cloysdell—a per- 
fect little feminine Santa Claus in 
black satin and lace cap, and dispens- 
ing smiles from a source as inexhaust- 
ible as that from which her legendary 
husband selects his gifts. Over at 
the ivy-grown church, the organ, 
with all stops out and swells on, was 
booming “Dennis,” and _ children’s 
voices were singing “‘Blest be the tie 
that binds.” Lenox accepted this as 
part of his reception, and felt at home. 

Perrington made no effort to pro- 
vide special features for Lenox’s Sec- 
ondary, his intention to give him as 
nearly as possible a return to his boy- 
hood Christmas being apparent; and 
to the man who had spent the holiday 
in many lands, often honoring it with 
only a regretful retrospect, it was de- 
lightful. The Cloysdells made no 
stranger of him, coming into and go- 
ing from the cheerful library with per- 
fect informality. Without excuse or 
explanation Perrington went alone 
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with Cloysdell to the study, and when 
they returned escorted the wife there. 
When these two came again to the 
library, Lenox thought a cloud had 
come over their Christmas cheer; but 
no reference was made to it. 

With the waning of the afternoon 
other guests arrived and soon after 
came the invitation to the dining- 
room, where the table, as the ancient 
description puts it, “groaned” under 
the weight of the parsley garnished 
turkey, rising, browned to a turn, from 
the multitude of dishes, with contents 


ranging in all vegetable shades from 
the wax white of the celery to the vig- 
orous crimson of the cranberries. 
The pastor’s grace was the only 
serious minute. It was like—but, no, 
a comparison to the drawing of a cork 
would be distinctly inappropriate. 
The carving was scarcely well begun 


HAVE AN IDEA.” 


—the wings being not yet de- 
tached—before there was a ring 
at the bell, and Mrs. Clovsdell 
was presently called to meet 
some one in the hallway. There 
was a delay in her return, while 
the “some one” took off wraps ; 
but when the “some one” came 
in, the “Reverend” left his 
carving to greet her. Per- 
rington sprang up to shake 
her hands, and all the others— 
except Lenox—cried out a_boister- 
ous Christmas welcome. And 
Lenox—well, if the pastor had 
told him the turkey had _ been 
imported from Lucerne, from under 
the very shadow of Pilatus, and 
with a wave of his huge carver 
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had transformed it into Julia Bar- 
ringer, with a reference to “aften- 
mad” at a Norwegian posthouse, he 
could not have been harder put to it 
to give her a self-contained greeting. 

“T ought to express my sorrow,” he 
said lamely, “for appropriating your 
place and plate.” 

“T really think I don’t deserve 
either a place or a plate for sending 
word I could not come, and then find- 
ing I could come after all—and then 
coming,” Miss Barringer said. “But 
you will let me just sit down and let 
me look at you, won’t you?” 

“You will sit right beside me,” said 


Nt nil 


Mrs. Cloysdell, directing the maid as 
to the disposal of the necessaries. 

“A sort of deputy hostess,” ob- 
served Perrington, as she took the 
place. 

“A guest by proxy,’ 

“You are a delightful 
said Mr. Cloysdell. 

“No, you are Santa Claus coming 
back on Christmas afternoon with a 
present he forgot to leave the night 
before,” said one of the junior Cloys- 
dells. 


she returned. 
surprise,” 


THEIR SECONDARY CHRISTMAS. 


It was an old-fashioned, whole- 
hearted Christmas dinner, somewhat 
modernized by bits of incident and de- 
scription from countries visited by the 
travellers, but in the main held to its 
character by reminiscences of holiday 
seasons of the long ago. They were, 
for the most part, cheerful memories, 
and the laugh, sometimes a little 
misty, went round and round the white 
cloth ; but Lenox noted that the cloud 
still hovered over his host and hostess, 
and he could not help but feel that it 
was associated in some manner with 
his Secondary. 

After it was all over came the real 
celebration of the day according to 
the Cloysdell custom. All assembled 
in the library, and the pastor gave to 
each of the women and children a slip 
of paper, which directed the recipient 
to go to a certain corner or closet or 
room to seek for the Christmas re- 
membrance and to bring it to the li- 
brary when found. After their merry 
departure, he handed other slips to 
the men; and when Lenox received 
one, he glanced up in surprise from 
the words, “Go to the study, and 
understand.” All of the other male 
guests went out by their respective 
doorways, and as he stepped hesitat- 
ingly to the study door and laid his 
hand upon the knob, he _ looked 
back. 

Cloysdell and his wife were stand- 
ing upon opposite sides of the red- 
checkered table, looking at Perring- 
ton, who, with elbow resting upon the 
mantel, stood looking into the flames 
upon the hearth. His manner had lost 
its careless indifference, and his face 
wore the same expression Lenox had 
seen in the glass and at the station. 
The cloud had grown and darkened 
upon the faces of the pastor and his 
wife, and tears were slipping down 
the face of the latter. Observing that 
he was the witness of signs of a fam- 
ily trouble—a guest ever unwelcome 
and that scruples not to intrude even 
upon the Christmas time—in which 
Perrington shared as a friend, Car- 
penter turned away quickly and si- 
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lently, opened the door, and stepped 
into the study. 

Miss Barringer stood by the table. 
The opening of the door had inter- 
rupted her search,so that they met sud- 
denly face to face. He stepped toward 
her, saying: “I fear that my greeting 
at the table was very awkward. But 
you can fancy how surprised I was to 
see you here. When did you come to 
know our good hosts?” 

“Oh, a long while ago. But, really, 
we have not the 
time to talk. We 


must find our 
presents, and 
take them as 


soon as possible 
to the library. I 
have looked 
everywhere, 
though, and can- 
not find even a 
trace of one for 
myself or any one 
else.” 

“Let us look 
for them to- 
gether,” he said. 
“Chance brought 
us together to 
enjoy the Norwegian scenery, and 
we found then something that—”’ 

“Please do not forget my words on 
the lake at Lucerne,” she said, with 
the same frankness as before. “‘What 
was true then is true now.” 

‘Pardon me. I was foolish enough 
to hope that time had broken down 
that barrier,” he said. “I will look 
along this side of the room, if you will 
look over there.” 

“How they will laugh at us!” she 
cried, after some minutes of unsuc- 
cessful hunting. “This is as hopeless 
as some of Jarvis’s games of solitaire.” 

“It would be just like him to play 
us a trick, for—” 

He was stopped by the expression 
that came swiftly to her face. They 
had come to the table together. She 
retreated toward the fireplace, then 
came back a step, evidently overpow- 
ered by an inference she had made. 


THEIR SECONDARY CHRISTMAS. 


The door opened. The minister 
came in softly and walked toward 
them with the air of a man doing a 
duty. His face had lost its Christ- 
mas cheer, and Miss_ Barringer, 
with a swift look into it, hurried 
to meet him, asking, “Where is 
Jarvis?” 

“He is on his way back to the city 
by this time,’ he answered, in almost 
a whisper. 

“And left me here,” cried Lenox, 
“without an explanation!” 

“Your paper asked you to come 
here and understand,” said Cloysdell. 
“Do you understand?” 

Lenox took a step, forward, and 
said in a low tone, ““You cannot mean 
that Jarvis—’’ 

“Yes, yes,” said the minister; “and 
I’m glad you have made it unnecessary 
for me to explain in words. We love 
him as a son, and we wished—you 
know, Julia, what your parents and 
we have long wished. I told him I 
could not come in and tell you, but 
he insisted. Is it necessary for me to 
say more?” 

“Poor, dear old Jarvis!” she said 
softly; but she held out her hand to 
Lenox, and he took it as representing 
the Secondary Christmas Perrington 
had brought him. 


When Lenox reached his apart- 
ments next morning, he found under 
his door the ace of hearts, upon which 
was scribbled: 

“Dear old fellow,—I'’m off—destina- 
tion as uncertain as any other game 
of solitaire. All I want to say is this: 
Since leaving the Cloysdells yester- 
day, I have feared you might think I 
suspect you of taking me to see 
Catharine so that she might tell me of 
you and Julia. Chase such an idea 
out of your head. Catharine assured 
me you knew nothing of my relations 
to Julia and had not an inkling of her 
intention to tell me. I trust you may 
never pass another Secondary. Ex- 
cuse card, as I hadn’t another scrap 
to write on after packing up and burn- 
ing. PERRINGTON.” 
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SENATOR HOAR. 
By Frank Roe Batchelder. 


NSWAYED by clamor of the war-flushed throng, 
Unheeding epithet and gibe and jeer, 
With that large vision that makes duty clear, 
He saw the nation he had served so long 
Turn to false prophets. Quick to challenge wrong, 
Wherever found, he could not stop his ear 
To Freedom’s cry; and no time-serving fear 
Could seal his lips nor shake his purpose strong. 


Scholar and statesman, ever quick to plead 
The cause of Truth; life-servant of the State ;— 
His fame shall last beyond the hour of greed, 
And shine the brighter for the spoiler’s hate. 
God give us promise, for the future’s need, 

Of men like him, with hearts and vision great! 
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SOME OLD NEW ENGLAND FLOWER GARDENS. 
By Arthur A. Shurtleff. 


Illustrated from photographs of typical existing gardens and from plans drawn by the author. 


good workmanship, many 
houses of colonial times have 
come down to our day in a fair state 
of preservation. Cornices and capi- 
tals which were made for service over 


a8 HANKS to good material and 


a century ago, still perform their 
duties little the worse for weather- 
beating and neglect, and we may 
gain some notion of the kind of men 
who lived in olden times by the qual- 
ity of their work. That we have cared 
to find out what manner of men went 
before us and that we have come to 
like them better than we have liked 
any other men is proved by the inter- 
est which we are taking in every de- 
scription of colonial record and the 
care with which such records are be- 
ing preserved and reproduced. We 
are not satisfied to repair the old 
houses and mend their quaint furni- 
ture and brighten their candlesticks; 
we are building houses so much like 
them that a critical housewife of the 
time of King George would find them 
faultless. We are not satisfied to 
mend old maps and newspapers of a 
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hundred years ago; we are making 
maps and newspapers and rendering 
them in the style of their ancient 
predecessors. Every record and tra- 
dition is precious, and we eagerly 
make them a part of the life of to-day. 
A generation ago, this kind of regard 
for the olden times was little known. 
The invention of ingenious wood- 
working machinery had _ revolution- 
ized the style of building, and the 


colonial house was overlooked and 


neglected. Old pictures and quaint 
furniture were hidden in_ garrets. 
It was a period of decline, as we 
view it to-day. 

During that period there was one 
record of colonial times which proved 
to be more perishable than wood- 
work, or brass, or manuscript, but 
which was as much a part and ex- 
pression of the old civilization as 
things more enduring. That fading 
record was the flower-garden. Frosts 
which only started a nail in the thresh- 
old of an old house killed garden 
hedges of fifty years’ growth in a 
single night. Rain that beat without 
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effect on well seasoned 
shingles gullied garden 
terraces and undermined 


sundials. The colonial gar- 
den was a living thing, and 
it suffered for want of care 
that the sturdy house 
could do without. The 
weather beating of the last 
hundred years has well- 
nigh obliterated it. We 
may find a box hedge here 
and there and an arbor or 
a hawthorn tree, but for 
the most part the flower 
garden has slipped away 
with the loving hands that 
once cared for it. 

In some of the quiet 
towns of New England 
which were the 
homes of persons of com- 
fortable means, there are 
houses which have come 
down from generation to 
generation with somewhat 
of the old life still glim- 
mering in them. They 
have been occupied by 
families who clung to old 
things because they liked 
them. The very reserve 
and quietness of these 
families are proof that 
ancestral traditions are 
strong within them. But 
perhaps greatest proof that 
the old appealed to them more 
than the new is found in the fact that 
they cared for their old gardens. 
Time could not tarnish their flowers, 
and there was no reminder in them 
of the dilapidation that threatened the 
ancestral household. Larkspur and 
Canterbury Bells were the same, rich 
or poor. When poverty pressed hard, 
the flower garden was the last thing 
to give evidence of it, and the utili- 
tarian uses to which the ground could 
be put were allowed to encroach last 
of all upon its precincts. To-day 
when we go back among these old 
country seats we may find occasional 
traces of such gardens. They are not 
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to be found without search, for they 
are few and they are tucked away be- 
hind house and hedge. Many of them 
are overgrown with grass, and the 
outlines of the old walks are only to 
be discovered by tufts of box edging 
here and there. Many of them are 
well preserved, and these constitute a 
real resource to the household. They 
are. cared for like precious things. It 
has been my good fortune to discover 
several flower gardens of this kind in 
northeastern Massachusetts, and I 
have prepared a few sketch plans 
made from paced measurements to 
show their general relation to the 
house and the broader details of their 
design. 
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which the old 
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property has been 
reduced. 


Figure 2 shows 

TOOL MOUSE a garden belong- 
ing to another es- 
FISWER BOROER | tate which is in a 
OF TERRACE () remarkable state 
GRAPE VINE ON PENCE (( of preservation. It 
lies near the house, 
FLOWER BORDERS upon a_ gently- 
4 SISPE OF TERRACE sloping hillside, 
HOLLYNOCKS and it is broken by 
POPPIES terraces which are 


mounted by short 
flights of steps. It 
is surrounded by a 
high close fence 
heavily clothed in 
vines, and no one 


) 


« FORGET MU NOT could imagine 
OWER MONKS HOOD from without that 


such a_ garden 
existed; it is as 
much removed 
from the street and 
its trafic as a 
room in the house 
itself. Old-fash- 
ioned flowers of all 
kinds flourish in 
NORT it, and an arbor 
makes it a pleasant 
resting place even 


—— at high noon. 


There is every evi- 


Figure 1 is a plan of a whole estate, 
showing a house, garden, stable, ser- 
vice yard and vegetable garden. As 
a usual thing, the relation between the 
house and garden is never less inti- 
mate than that in this example, while 
the design of the garden itself is 
rarely as simple. The garden is 
placed upon a terrace slightly lower 
than the house, and it is entered 
through a vine-clad arbor which over- 
looks all the walks. The usual intru- 
sion of a vegetable garden upon the 
space which appears by right to be- 
long to the flower garden 1s well ex- 
emplified in this instance, and it is an 
indication of the narrow limits to 


dence that the 
garden is regarded by the house- 
hold as a part of the establishment 
necessary to their daily life, and there 
is no suggestion that it is a place for 
display or that it is a fanciful orna- 
ment. A few of the more common 
flowers cultivated in this garden are 
named upon the plan. It is worthy of 
notice that few of the modern flowers 
and extravagant double forms are to 
be found among them. The rose 
garden is pretty in design, and as it is 
the most elaborate portion of the gar- 
den, it is fittingly placed near the 
house. The walks which separate the 
beds are bordered with neat box edg- 
ings. This garden may fairly be 
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called a type of the old-fashioned 
garden: the long narrow plan, the 
central walk, the terraces, the pres- 
ence of flowering fruit trees in the 
flower borders, the arbor, and the 
seclusion of high border screens 
are to be found in nearly every ex- 
ample. Although the old design- 
ers of gardens realized the value of 
formality in design and its direct 
relation to the rectangular lines of 
the house plan, yet they seem to 
have thought it unnecessary to 
centre their gardens upon a par- 
ticular window or door of the 
house. They placed them where 
convenience dictated, and consid- 
erations of economy in the uses of 
their land often prevented an axial 
relation of house and garden. The 
garden was always made to adjoin 
the house, however, and anything 
approaching informality as a chief 
motive in the design was avoided. 

Figure 3 shows the present con- 
dition of one of those ruined flower 
gardens which are often found in 
old communities. It is somewhat 
remarkable in design and it gives 
a suggestion of the elaboration 
which often pleased our ancestors. 
This pleasure in elaboration is 
often discovered in the interior 


MY 
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decoration of old houses, and it is not in the arrangement of the grounds 
surprising that it should show itself about the house. An architectural 


feature of some sort doubtless oc- 
cupied the central circle, but no 
traces of it are to be found to-day. 
In its present state this garden is 
nearly obliterated by grass, and 
the general arrangement of walks 
ts only to be discovered by occa- 
sional tufts of box edging and 
clusters of flowers. The garden is 
surrounded by a high fence and it 
is even separated from the house 
by a close hedge. It was the in- 
tention of the designer to make it 
a place of quiet and seclusion. 
Despite the ruin which is present 
on every hand, there is a peculiar 
charm about this place, and one 
finds more than the interest of an 
antiquarian in searching for the 
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definite form of 
the old design. 
There are vari- 
ous traditions re- 
lating to the dates 
of these gardens 
which ascribe 
them widely dif- 
ferent ages. 
Some of them are 
said to belong to 
houses which 
antedate the pres- 
ent dwellings, but 
it is generally 
agreed that the 
majority of them 
are no older than 


the houses’ to 
which they be- 
long. In that 


case, they have enjoyed many a sum- 
mer in the last century. Tradition 
also records something of their design- 
eis,—that one was designed by “the 
minister,’ and another by the daugh- 
ter of the owner of the estate, and still 
another by an English architect. The 
designs have doubtless undergone 
changes since those days, but the fact 
that the flowers havenot suffered bythe 
intrusion of modern varieties, and that 
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the cast-iron foun- 
tain and urn are 
not to be found in 
them, are some 
evidence that ex- 
cept for the devas- 
tation of time they 
remain substantial- 
ly unmodified in 
design. 

The old gardens, 
although now gone 
to decay, are filled 
with a glory which 
is lacking in new 
gardens. The an- 
cient trellises and 
ruined hedges have 
about them a 
glamour of the 
sunshine of olden 
only to be lived 
over again in books or _ within 
their own boundaries. One feels the 
presence of the old worthies in the 
gardens as it is not felt in the houses. 
The flowers planted by my bonneted 
dame and her rough-cheeked garden- 
er are still blooming, and the weeds 
are guilty with fear that fingers long 
since stilled will pluck them out from 
among the roses. 


days which are 


THE 


CATHEDRAL WOODS. 


By Alice D’Alcho. 


TEMPLE of the Lord is here, 
Uplifting to the sky; 
And in His praise, its feathered choir 
Continually do cry. 
Column on column stately rise, 
More fair than sculptured stone; 
Arch upon arch re-echoes back 
The sea’s deep monotone. 


Down through its roof’s green tracery 
The mellowed sunlight falls ; 

The shadow of its leafy aisles, 
To prayer and worship calls. 

The trailing vines their banners swing 
In rich emblazonry ; 

And gleams from many a shining wing 
Heaven’s own bright heraldry. 
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The fragrant needles of the pines 
Bestrew its mossy floor; 

While myriad blossoms, day by day, 
Their sweetest incense pour. 

Lift up your hearts !—they seem to say— 
As each its offering brings ; 

Lift up your hearts—this temple fair 
Is His, the King of kings! 
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ne ancient 
manu- 
script 
“Book of 
Possessions,” the § 
earliest of the land 
records of the town 
of Boston in New 
England, contains, 
upon page 76, this 
entry: 

“Thomas Millard, his possessions 
within the limits of Boston. 

“1. One house and garden bound- 
ed with Francis Lyle north; Thomas 
Grubb south; Arthur Perry west; 
and the streete east.” 

There are other possessions of 
Thomas Millard recorded in this an- 
cient book, for he was evidently a 
man well to do among the early set- 
tlers of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay; but none of them have the his- 
toric interest which clusters about 
this house and garden, which the early 
maps set down as upon High—now 
Washington—Street, opposite Milk 
Street. 

Of Millard himself the records tell 
us but little, and for our present pur- 
poses we need to know nothing save 
that in the year 1672, after his death, 
his house and garden passed to 
the possession of Colonel Samuel 
Shrimpton, who, in turn, sold it, in 
the year 1676, to Peter Sargeant. 
Concerning this man the _ records 
yield information more lavishly. He 
was a man of wealth, which he is said 
to have acquired as a merchant in 
London. He was a prudent council- 
lor and, when the witchcraft excite- 
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ment raged in Sa- 
lem, he was one of 
those men who 
were erected into a 
special court of 
iy judges for the trial 
ee of the accused. We 
know, too, that he 
was a patriotic citi- 
zen, for we find 
record that in 1692, 
after the close of the French and 
Indian war, he with ten others 
humbly petitioned the Great and 
General Court for the reimburse- 
ment of moneys advanced to the 
colony, for the prosecution of hos- 
tilities. We know, too, that he was 
a man of affairs, for upon the site of 
the modest home of Thomas Millard 
he, in the year 16709, erected a lordly 
mansion, which in after years was 
destined to become historic. But 
little remains to-day of this stately 
mansion, to tell of its pristine gran- 
deur; nothing save the shabby brick 
walls, in places sheathed with wood, 
and dingy with the weather stains of 
more than two centuries. There is 
nothing to remind the casual passer- 
by, through a squalid court in the 
heart of Boston, of the old-time mag- 
nificence of this ancient building, or 
of the historic scenes witnessed with- 
in its walls when it was known as the 
Province House, the palace of the 
royal governors of his Majesty’s 
province of Massachusetts Day. 

In the stately dwelling which Peter 
Sargeant here erected, he and his wife 
no doubt established a social centre, 
and were the leaders of the fashion of 
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By pEdmund Carpenter. 
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the town. We may feel sure that—in 
common with Judge Samuel Sewall, 
who, openly in the congregation at 
the Old South Meeting-House, made 
his confession of error for his part in 
the witchcraft trials at Salem—Sar- 
geant must have repented his part in 
the condemnation of those who suf- 
fered on Gallows Hill; for it was but 


witch judge, which gave to the man- 
sion its celebrity and which made of 
it a central point of American history. 
Even to the present day, in all its 
dilapidation, hidden from the sight of 
the passer-by on Washington Street 
by a cheap building of tawdry red 
brick, now the home of minor arti- 
sans, tinkers and jobbers in various 
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a year or two after the delusion had 
passed, that he took for his third wife 
one who had, in those dark days, been 
“cried out upon” as a witch. This 
was no less a person than the widow 
of Governor Sir William Phips, who 
thus became the mistress of the man- 
sion. 

But it was not its erection and oc- 
cupancy by Peter Sargeant, the old 


trades,—even in its decay is the old 
mansion known as the “Province 
House.” History has preserved its 
memory; the greatest of American 
writers has surrounded it with a halo 
of romance; and now, forgotten and 
to many unknown, still stand the 
walls of the ancient Province House. 

While yet the mansion was in its 
youth, an English nobleman arrived 
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at Boston to assume the control of 
the affairs of the province, in the 
king’s name. This was the Earl of 
Bellomont, who soon after his arrival 
sought to impress upon the minds of 
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NORTH WALL OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE, NOW STANDING, 
From a sketch by Prof. Alfred E. Burton. 


the magistrates and people the dig- 
nity of his viceregal office and of his 
own person. He urged the payment 
of a salary adequate to the proper 
maintenance of a court, and especially 
urged that a palace be provided for 
his occupancy. To a certain extent 
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he succeeded, for the magistrates 
made ample provision for the support 
of the earl; but the requirement of 
a palace he was obliged to meet from 
his own resources. The mansion of 
Peter Sargeant, 
fronting “east upon 
the street,” met his 
utmost needs, and its 
owner graciously 
, consented to vacate 
) for a time, in favor 
of his lordship. 

When, _ therefore, 

after the -death of 

Lord Bellomont, 
! which occurred in 
} New York but four- 
» teen months after his 

assumption of the 

rule of the province, 
Mr. Sargeant re- 
turned to the occu-. 
pancy of his mansion 
and a few years later 
brought thither as 
his bride the widow 
of Governor Phips, 
| that lady’s occupan- 
| cy of the mansion as 
its mistress was well 
in accord with the 
use to. which it had, 
for a brief period, 
been devoted. 

It was during the 
rule of Governor, the 
Earl of Bellomont, it 
should be noted, that 
energetic measures 
were taken for the 
suppression of pi- 
racy; and it was 
from out this man- 
sion that were sent 
the orders by which 
were effected the 
capture and subsequent execution of 
the notorious Captain Kidd. 

In the year 1714, Mr. Sargeant, the 
founder of the mansion, died within 
its walls, and from its portals was 
borne forth to his burial. A year after 
his demise his widow took another 
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WEATHER VANE FROM THE 
PROVINCE HOUSE. 


The reproductions of the arms used as the heading for 
this article and the weather vane are from the originals in 
the Massachusetts Historical Society’s collection, by 
whose courtesy they are here used. 


spouse in the person of Simeon Stod- 
dard, himself a wealthy householder. 
About this time it became known that 
Elizeus Burgesshad been appointed by 
the king to be governor of the prov- 
ince. The General Court desired to 
provide for him a commodious and 
dignified residence, and a committee 
was appointed to procure a suitable 
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mansion. On the third day of June, 
1715, “Capt. Noyes, from the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider of a suit- 
able place for the reception & enter- 
tainment of Col. Burges upon his 
arrival to this Government, Reported 
that inasmuch as there is no suitable 
house to be let, and the Mansion 
House, land & garden, &c. of Peter 
Sargeant, Esq. deceased is now upon 
sale: The Committee are of opinion 
that it would be for the interest and 
benefit of this Province to purchase 
the same for their use and improve- 
ment.” 

The report of the committee was 
adopted, and the sum of £2,300 was 
appropriated for the purchase of the 
mansion, which thenceforward was 
known as the Province ‘House. 

Its appearance was imposing and 
well befitting the official residence of 
the governors of the province. It 
was built upon a lofty basement, in 
which were the wine cellars and rooms 
for the storage of provisions. In 
three stories it was finished above, the 
main story being reached by a broad 
flight of stone steps from the garden, 
with lofty trees, which filled the space 
in front. A massive portico was 
crowned with a balcony of quaintly 
twisted iron, into which were wrought 
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the initials of the founder’s name and 
the date of its erection: 
“T6—P S—79.”’ 
A lofty roof, with dor- 
mers, a cupola and 
above all weather 
vane, in the form of an 
Indian with bow and ar- 


row, in copper gilt, 
completed the impos- 
ing edifice. Above the 


portico were placed the 
royal arms, heavily and 
skilfully carved in wood, 
and finely colored and 
gilded. The weather 
vane is said to have been 
the handiwork of Deacon Shem 
Drowne, a cunning worker in wood 
and metals, whose name Hawthorne 
has preserved to all time in his story 
of ““‘Drowne’s Wooden Image.” He it 
was, too, who, tradition says, was the 
maker of the famous grasshopper vane 
which, for more than a hundred years, 
has swung in the wind, upon the cu- 
pola of Faneuil Hall. 

Of the interior of the mansion little 
in the way of description is preserved ; 
and even when Hawthorne sat in the 
old tap-room of mine host, Thomas 
Waite, sipped shis port sangaree and 
listened to the babblings of old Bela 
Tiffany, but little remained upon which 
the great romancer might base his 
imagination. There remained, then, 
indeed,—for so he tells us,—the quaint 
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blue tiles about the fireplace and the 
carved and panelled wainscoting, 
“covered with dingy paint.” He tells 
us, however, of the great 
staircase, which ‘“‘may be 
termed, without much 
hyperbole, a feature of 
grandeur and magnifi- 
cence. It winds through 
the midst of the house,” 
he continues, “by flights 
of broad steps, each 
flight terminating .in a 
square landing place, 
whence the ascent is 
continued toward the 
cupola. A carved balus- 
trade, freshly painted in the lower sto- 
ries but growing dingier as we ascend, 
borders the staircase with its quaintly 
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twisted and intertwined pillars, from 
top to bottom.” Wide chimneys ai- 
forded ample space for broad fire- 
places, and rich furniture, brought 
from England, tradition tells us, made 
the official mansion of the king’s rep- 
resentative an abode of luxury. At 
the street, at either corner of the gar- 
den, were erected small _ porter’s 
lodges, which added to the dignity of 
the place. 

The first viceroyal occupant of the 
Province House, after it had been 
purchased and formally set up as the 
official residence of the governor, was 
Colonel Samuel Shute, who had pur- 
chased, for the consideration of one 
thousand pounds, the commission as 

overnor of Massachusetts, which 

ing George I had issued to Colonel 
Elizeus Burgess. The new governor 
bearing the royal commission, issued 
in his name—which is now preserved 
in the library of Harvard College— 
arrived at Boston, in a merchant ves- 
sel, October 4, 1716. He was received 
with all the pomp and parade which 
the province had at its command, and 
was duly escorted to his residence at 
the Province House. For seven years 
this was his home, years consumed in 
constant contentions with those over 
whom he had come to rule. It was 
during this period that Boston was 
visited by the scourge of smallpox, 
which raged with the greatest vio- 
lence, equally in the homes of the 
proud and of the humble. Of its ter- 
rors the great romancer has written 
in that weird, frightful tale, “Lady 
Eleanor’s Mantle.” 

In 1723 Governor Shute sailed for 
England, to procure, if he might, ad- 
ditional authority, by which to hold in 
greater subjection the people over 
whom he had been sent to rule. For 
four years the wrangle was waged in 
England until, in 1727, the death of 
the first George and the accession of 
the second terminated the commission 
of Governor Shute. 

A new occupant now came to the 
Province House, in the person of Wil- 
liam Burnet, who passed its portals in 


all his viceroyal pomp, in midsum- 
mer of the year 1728. He was re- 
ceived with loud acclaim, with pro- 
cessions, feasting and addresses of 
welcome. Rev. Mather Byles, the 
poet of the day, thus sung the praises 
of the newcomer: 


“While rising shouts a general joy pro- 
claim, 


And evry tongue, O Burnet! lisps thy 
name; 

To view thy face while crowding armies 
run, 


Whose waving banners blaze against the 


sun, 
And deep-mouth’d cannon, with a thun- 
d’ring roar. 
Sound thy commission stretch’d from 
shore to shore.” 


The Province House blazed with 
light and good cheer. The treasury 
of the province was taxed to the ex- 
tent of £1,100, so it is recorded, to 
emphasize the welcome which Massa- 
chusetts gave to its new governor. 

Here, in the Province House, 
dwelt Governor Burnet for the 
fourteen months of the occupan- 
cy of his chair. ‘While he lived,” 
says Drake, “he maintained in proper 
state the dignity of his office. His 
negro ‘valet, Andrew the Trumpeter, 
stood at the portal of the Province 
House, or drove his Excellency 
abroad in his coach. His ménage was 
under the care of a competent house- 
keeper. Betty, the black laundress, 
had the care of twenty pair and one of 
holland sheets, with damask napkins, 
and store of linen to match. A goodly 
array of plate garnished the sideboard, 
and ancient weapons graced the walls. 
Hobby, the cook, presided over the 
cutsine, and coach, chariot and chaises 
stood in the stables. He had a stew- 
ard and a French tutor.” 

Here was begun that great struggle 
between the people of the province 
and the representative of royal au- 
thority—that struggle which, half a 
century later, culminated in open and 
armed rupture. In the midst of the 
dissensions the province was startled 
by a tragedy. The governor, driving 
from Cambridge to Boston, was over- 
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turned in his carriage, while passing 
the causeway, and thrown into the 
water. The shock and the chill proved 
fatal, and early in September, 1729, 
Governor Burnet’s funeral procession 
passed out of the doors of the Prov- 
ince House. 

In pomp it was unsurpassed by any 
similar circumstance in the history of 
the province. As the sum of £1,100 
was expended in his reception, so a 
similar sum was drawn from the pub- 
lic purse to defray the expenses of 
his burial; and, once again, the Prov- 
ince House was without an occupant. 
Dummer, and then Tailer, it is true, 
filled the interregnum of a year or 
two, after the death of Burnet. In 
August, 1730, arrived a British ship of 
war in the harbor of Boston bearing 
the new governor of the province, in 
the person of Jonathan Belcher, the 
first of the royal governors, save 
Phips, of American birth. 

From the steps of the Province 
House, during the years which fol- 
lowed, were sent away the flower of 
the province, to engage in the war 
with Spain. It requires but little im- 
agination picture Governor 
Belcher, as he stood upon the broad 
portico of the mansion—even as stood 
another governor upon the steps of 
the State House, a century and a half 
later—and delivered to the departing 
soldiers the colors which they were 
charged with their valor to defend. 

Belcher was followed by Shirley, 
who built for himself a lordly mansion 
in Dorchester and made use of the 
Province House only as an official 
residence, where the business of the 
executive magistrate was transacted, 
formal receptions were held and audi- 
ences given to those who desired to 
reach the ear of the viceroy. It was 
during his administration that the 
memorable expedition was sent out 
for the reduction of Louisburg; and 
at the door of the Province House, 
no doubt, General Roger Wolcott 
and his men were given their final 
orders and their Godspeed. 

Thomas Pownall became the master 
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of the Province House in August, 
1757. In the brief three years of his 
administration the mansion saw the 
fierce wrangle precipitated by the 
Earl of Loudoun, who endeavored to 
billet British troops upon the town. 

Pownall is described as a man of 
small stature and inclined to corpu- 
lency. It was the fashion of his day 
for a gentleman, on being presented 
to a lady, to salute her with a kiss. It 
is related of Governor Pownall that he 
was upon one occasion presented to 
a lady much his superior in height, 
whom he requested to stoop that he 
might greet her as courtesy required. 
“No,” declared the haughty dame, “I 
will never stoop to any man, not even 
to your Excellency.” Pownall, not to 
be baffled, sprang upon a chair, ex- 
claiming, “Then I will stoop to 
you, madam,” and gallantly saluted 
her. 

The great storm, the first mutter- 
ings of which the walls of the Prov- 
ince House had heard almost fifty 
years before, was nearly ready to 
burst when Sir Francis Bernard en- 
tered it as its master. But during his 
incumbency of the gubernatorial of- 
fice there was one rift in the cloud. 
When the news of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act reached Boston, on I'riday, 
the 13th of May, 1766, there was great 
rejoicing in the city. On the sixteenth 
there was a grand celebration. Can- 
non were fired, bells rung, the ship- 
ping in the harbor was decorated with 
bunting, debtors confined in jail were 
ransomed, and a great illuminated 
pyramid was erected on the Common, 
ornamented with effigies of the king 
and queen. John Hancock gave an 
elegant entertainment to _ invited 
guests at his mansion on Beacon 
Street, and treated the populace to a 
pipe of Madeira wine. In the after- 
noon Governor Bernard and _his 
council sat down to a feast at the 
Province House, where many loyal 
toasts were drunk, and much good 
cheer prevailed. After dinner, it now 
being evening, the party adjourned 
to the Common to witness the display 
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of fireworks and join in the rejoicings 
of the people. 

The storm fell in all its fury when 
Thomas Hutchinson, the last of the 
civilian governors by royal appoint- 
ment, succeeded Bernard. The story 
of the life of Hutchinson in the ancient 
mansion is the story of the early days 
of the American revolt. Here were 
penned those letters, now become his- 
toric, in which the governor betrayed 
his native land by false accusations 
and innuendoes, urged hostile action 
and advised the quartering of troops 
in Boston. From the door of this 
mansion he went forth to his private 
residence in Milton, at that critical 
moment when the great meeting of 
citizens gathered in the Old South 
Meeting-House opposite had as- 
sumed its most dangerous attitude. 
In this mansion Hutchinson signed 
the order for the closing of the port 
of Boston; and from thence he went 
out, to embark for England, a broken 
and disappointed man, never again 
to see the land of his birth. 

Next into the Province House came 
Gage, whose career was brief and 
stormy. Here was planned the ex- 
pedition of the British troops in Bos- 
ton to Lexington and Concord, that 
expedition which produced such mo- 
mentous results, as told in the story 
of the 19th of April, 1775. Through 
this doorway entered a month later 
Howe, Clinton, Burgoyne and Grant, 
and here were held those councils of 
war in which was planned the chas- 
tisement of the colonies, now in active 
rebellion. Here, too, was held again 
that famous council of the British 
gencrals, to whom was brought the 
news of a fortification, thrown up 
upon the heights of Charlestown. 

After Bunker Hill and the recall of 
Gage, it was Howe who held court at 
the Province House, in the king’s 
name; but the days of festivities in the 
ancient mansion were past. It was 
not much longer that it was to shelter 
a British viceroy. A few days more, 
and then was performed that dra- 
matic act, which Hawthorne so vivid- 


ly describes, when he shows us Lord 
Howe stamping upon the threshold 
in impotent rage and smiting with his 
clinched fists the air, as he went forth, 
for the last time, from the Province 
House, and with his forces sailed 
away from the beleaguered city. 
After the adoption of the State con- 
stitution, the old mansion became 
known as the Government House. 
The easterly half was occupied for 
the chambers of the governor and 
council, the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, and the receiver-general. 
In the rear of these chambers were 
rooms occupied for a time as a dwell- 
ing by the state treasurer. In 1796 
the Commonwealth sold the estate to 
John Peck; but the conditions of the 
sale were not met, and it reverted back 
to the Commonwealth. In the year 
1800 the Government House was oc- 
cupied by Governor Caleb Strong as 
his official residence, and this occu- 
pancy doubtless continued during his 
seven years of incumbency of the 
gubernatorial office. Inthe year 1811 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
was founded, and the old Province 
House estate was granted to it by the 
Commonwealth as a portion of its en- 
dowment. The Province House now 
fell from its high estate. The descrip- 
tion of the old palace, which Haw- 
thorne gives us, in the introduction to 
the “Legends of the Province House,” 
throws about it the latest tinge of ro- 
mance, the last remnant of which has 
long since departed from the ancient 
walls. He shows us the brick block 
erected in what was once the court- 
yard and garden which ornamented 
the approach to the home of the royal 
governors; the entrance through an 
archway from Washington Street; 
and the mansion converted into an 
old-time hostelry, over whose desti- 
nies presided one Thomas Waite. The 
romancer, however, although there 
was much then that was prosaic about 
the ancient structure, found the noble 
entrance, the broad steps, the beauti- 
fully wrought iron balcony, still in 
place. But it was not for long that 
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even these remnants of faded glories 
were to remain. The trustees of the 
hospital very soon placed the prop- 
erty upon the market, and executed 
a lease for ninety-nine years to David 
Greenough. This occurred in April, 
1817. 

The new owner, as was natural, de- 
sired to make the most of his pur- 
chase. The noble trees which grew 
in front of the mansion were cut down 
and a business block was erected, 
which shut it out from sight of Wash- 
ington Street and from the memory 
of the people. In the year 1851, the 
ancient mansion underwent a still 
greater transformation. The beauti- 
ful portico was removed, togéther with 
the iron balcony above it. The gild- 
ed Indian, who for a century or more 
had been aiming his arrow at the 
steeple of the Old South Meeting- 
House, was torn from his spindle. 
The carved panel bearing the royal 
arms, when the insignia of royalty 
throughout the city were torn down 
upon the promulgation of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, had followed 
the fate of all the rest, but fortunately 
was not cast into the flames which 
consumed the lion and unicorn of the 
Old State House. It was hidden for 
many years, and at last was given into 
the keeping of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, where it still re- 
mains. The gilded Indian any one 
may see, glaring with his one glass 
eye at the curious who visit the rooms 
of the same society. The portico and 
the iron-wrought balcony were res- 
cued from destruction by the late 
Ben: Perley Poore, and became por- 
tions of his mansion at Indian Hill, 
Newbury. The carved and panelled 
wainscoting of one of the court 
chambers and the blue tiles of the 
fireplace were also rescued by the 
same hand, and placed in position in 
one of the rooms of his dwelling, 
where they yet remain, priceless relics 
of ancient days. 

The tiny courtyard, which Haw- 
thorne describes as, in his day, yet re- 
maining between the facgad: of the 
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old Province House and the rear walls 
of the building erected in its face, was 
at this time filled with an intervening 
building, and the whole was then re- 
modelled, as to its interior, and an ex- 
tension erected in the rear. 

The old Province House had now 
lost its identity and became, and for 
some years remained, the home of 
old-time minstrelsy. Many yet re- 
member the far-famed Morris Broth- 
ers, Pell and Trowbridge’s Minstrels, 
which here for years made merry the 
hearts of Boston’s playgoers. 

It was in the year 1851 that the 
Province House underwent this trans- 
formation. Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 25, 1864, the cry of “Fire!” 
was heard, and the flames soon rose 
high above the roof of the exten- 
sion of the old mansion of the royal 
governors -of Massachusetts. But 
even the hand of fire could not destroy 
the massive walls, whose quaint, Hol- 
land-made brick retused to crumble 
or fall.. The interior was restored, but, 
alas! save the outer walls alone, 
nothing remained to tell of the glories 
of the past. For thirty years the his- 
tory of the old building has been most 
prosaic. Once, and for years, a 
narrow passage, known as “Province 
House Alley,” led from Washington 
Street to Province Court, and was one 
of the many “short cuts” for which old 
Boston is so famous. The throngs 
who daily passed through this narrow 
alley rubbed shoulders oft upon the 
corner of the old mansion, the oldest 
historic edifice in all Boston. But the 
ghosts of the royal governors of the 
province gave no sign. By and by 
the space was needed for additional 
window room, for the shop in front, 
and during the watches of the night 
crafty workmen wrought a transfor- 
mation which forever obliterated an- 
other of Boston’s byways and thrust 
still farther into obscurity the ancient 
mansion, with its history, its tradi- 
tions and its romance. Now and then 


a searcher for the antique will wander 
into the old building, look curiously 
at its massive walls, grope through 
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the dungeon-like passage that runs 
beneath, observe the quaint, narrow 
Dutch bricks, and even may search 
out the heavy oaken, fire-blackened 
timbers beneath the roof, and wonder 
when was built this ancient pile, and 
what was its use in the olden days. 
He may even penetrate the narrow 
alley, through which even the cats 
walk in single file, and, at the end, 
come upon the old north wall of the 
ancient mansion, with its old-time 
brickwork and its. sheathing of 
weather-blackened wood, a glimpse 
of which the artist has caught and 


sketched with facile pencil. But 
scarce one of the score or more of 
tinkers and artisans, who crowd to- 
gether within its walls, know aught 
of its history, or have even so much 
as ever heard that here George the 
First, king of England, established 
the court of his viceroy, and that here, 
on the night of each anniversary of 
the evacuation of Boston by the royal 
troops, a solemn, gho.tly proces- 
sion of the roval governors silently 
marches forth from the ancient door- 
way and is lost in the busy throng 
that fills the streets of modern Boston. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS WREATHS. 
By Minna Irving. 


HEN far and near the Christmas bells 
Make music in the air, 
And “Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
Is ringing everywhere, 
They tell their beads by trozen brooks 
In woodlands white with snow, 
The holly in its thorny bower, 
And oak-born mistletoe. 


One hides its coral treasures deep 
And arms its glossy leaves, 

And one around its clustered pearls 
A thick green curtain weaves, 

But lads and lasses seek them out 
When winds of winter blow, 
And hang the ribboned holly wreath 

With boughs of mistletoe. 


But each a secret in its heart 
Since early time has kept, 

When in the morning of the world 
The Lord among us wept. 

The holly bears the drops of blood 
That marked His hour of woe, 
His tears congealed to waxen fruit 

Still gem the mistletoe. 


YIIM 


A PRINCE IN 


DISGUISE. 


By Henry A. Clapp. 


I. 


HEN Tom Bellingham grad- 
uated from Harvard in 188-, 

the general voice declared 
him to be the best of fellows. And 
when, two years later, he took his 
LL. B. at the Law School and it be- 
came known that he had an annual 
income of $20,000 and was to possess 
a half million of principal at the age 
of thirty, nobody dissented from the 
chorus which proclaimed him the 
luckiest of men. Strong in body and 
in mind and excelling both in ath- 
letics and the classroom, handsome 
as Antinots, genial, generous, unos- 
tentatiously clean in life and refined 
in manners, born to a heritage of cul- 
ture and of wealth, Tom was as fine 
a specimen of a prince as America, 
the land of princes, could produce. 

In one way, and one only, Bel- 
lingham’s career up to the time 
when he was twenty-three had been 
unfortunate,—namely, in his expe- 
rience of girls and love-making. He 
had escaped the worst disasters, but 
had come within an ace of engaging 
himself to Dolly Dickson, a big un- 
signifying blonde with a peach-bloom 
face and the voice of a ring-dove; and 
that unmitigatedly feline cat, Susan 
Holworthy, had done such effective 
work in their acquaintance of three 
months that he had been obliged to 
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tear himself away from her, with 
many marks of her sharp little claws 
upon him. The truth was, that Tom 
was an obvious object of feminine 
ambition, and that, through his natu- 
ral guilelessness, he had nearly fallen 
a prey to two of the less worthy of 
the many maidens who desired to ac- 
quire him. One result of these ex- 
periences was that Tom, when he left 
the professional school, was as nearly 
cynical in respect of young woman- 
kind as it was possible for a chival- 
rous youth to be, who was really gen- 
tle-hearted and loved and reverenced 
his mother. 

Early in the summer after his grad- 
uation from the Law School, Tom, 
in company with Richard Wetmore, 
anew M. D., took a walk through the 
southern counties of New Hamp- 
shire. On the fifth of July the friends 
quitted Lake Winnipesaukee at sun- 
rise and walked northward. Tom’s 
most ardent admirer could not have 
likened him to Antinotis that morn- 
ing; for the young man, having de- 
cided to change the fashion of his 
beard, had had a clean shave, and his 
face was now dark with a five days’ 
growth of bristling hair. Dick vig- 
orously chaffed him upon his looks, 
suggested that he should have his 
name changed from Thomas to Icha- 
bod, because his glory had departed, 
and remarked that Susan Holworthy 
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herself wouldn’t accept him as a gift 
if she saw him in the sunlight. Tom 
winced at Susan’s name, and the talk 
of the pair became sober. 

“My blessed mother is anxious to 
have me married, Dick,” he said. “I 
have a letter here, written from Lon- 
don, bidding me call upon two girls 
who are boarding at Tucker’s. Just 
listen to this: ‘Helen Morris and 
Mary Van Antwerp are exceptionally 
attractive. Helen is said to be both 
sweet and clever. Mary is, I think, 
rather more formal and conventional 
than Helen; but she is gentle and 
true-hearted, even as my dear friend, 
her mother, was and is.’ For once, 
Dick, I think I shall have to disobey 
my mamma deliberately. I mean to 
keep out of the reach of the sweet and 
clever Helen, and also out of that of 
the conventional Mary.” 

“Pooh, Tom! You'll have to mar- 
ry some day; and North Conway is 
as good a place as any other to be 
snared in.” 

“That’s just it, my son,” Tom re- 
plied; “I don’t propose to be snared 
again, yet awhile. <A _ really fine 
young woman is the finest thing in 
all the world, of course. But the 
trouble is, that neither you nor I can 
distinguish the genuine article from 
the Brummagem. The girls keep 
the best of themselves uppermost, 
like deaconed strawberries in market- 
boxes. Why, Dick, the butler in 
Miss Morris’s home would know 
more in a week of what she really is 
than I should find out in a year with 
all the usual social opportunities.” 

“Perhaps he would, Dick, if he had 
your head and heart; not otherwise, 
surely. However, | shouldn't won- 
der if the girls betrayed themselves to 
you, if you wear that phiz of yours, 
and don't divulge your humanity. 
They won't be likely to be foxy with 
a porcupine.” The young men 
laughed and parted, Wetmore di- 
verging to the west, Bellingham pur- 
suing the highway to North Conway. 

Several hours later Tom met a 
powerfully built man, who walked 


with an easy lope, and suddenly 
stopped and asked him the time. 
The two stared at each other, and 
Tom said to himself, “This is the 
king of tramps.” The _fellow’s 
clothing was dirty, his shoes gaped, 
but his face was clean and lighted by 
a pair of extraordinary black eves, at 
once insolent and crafty. The bold 
look in the tramp’s gaze was so ag- 
gressive that Tom hesitated before he 
drew out his watch. 

“A quarter of twelve,” he said, 
scarcely removing his gaze from the 
inquirer. 

The tramp apparently measured his 
streneth with Tom’s and decided 
that violence would not pay. A 
smile, quizzically humorous and 
good-natured, stirred his mouth; he 
swung off his dingy felt hat with a 
flourish and said, “A _ thousand 
thanks, and bonne promenade, Mon- 
sieur,”—then moved slowly down the 
road. 

Tom resumed his walk, saying to 
himself: “Well, if that isn’t a strong 
Celtic combination! A French-Irish 
tramp! Looks like Rory O’More and 
the knavish poet, Francois Villon, 
rolled into one.” 

In a moment a turn of the road 
took Tom out of sight of the man, 
and directly afterward he almost for- 
got the encounter in considering the 
temptation presented by a clear river, 
which, with a sharp curve, almost 1™m- 
pinged upon the road. Ihe sun was 
blazing hot; the way had been hard 
and dusty. What a chance for a bath, 
if,— yes, sure enough,—a thick clump 
of trees fifty yards from the highway, 
and not a soul to see! Quick in de- 
cision and in action, the young fellow 
stripped himself and plunged in, 
keenly enjoying the shock of the cold 
water and giving himself to the 
stream, which carried him out of view 
of his bathhouse to a clear pool, 
wherein he practised aquatic athletics 
for some fifteen minutes. Swimming 
against the current, light as it was, 
proved slower than he anticipated, 
and he reckoned, as he drew his vivid 
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dark figure up the bank, that his 
swim had cost him nearly half an 
hour. It had cost him more than 
that,—as he discovered when, with a 
“Well, by Jove, the King of Tramps 
has turned up again, and cleaned me 
out!” he gazed upon the squalid rags 
which now carpeted his tiring-room. 
His neat summer suit, his fine straw 
hat, his perfect walking-boots were 
not to be seen; his cheviot shirt, too, 
was gone, with the onyx button fas- 
tening it at the neck. His gold pen- 
cil and his pocketbook had disap- 
peared, of course, and—one really 
grievous loss—the beautiful watch 
given him by his mother when he 


entered college. But eclipsing the 
annoyance of being robbed was 
the question how he should 


clothe himself to enter North Con- 
way. 

“Thank goodness!” he ejaculated 
after a brief investigation, ‘Monsieur 
Villon has left me my underclothing: 
[ can lay the underpinning of my in- 
vestiture.” Then followed a moment 
of consideration. “No help for it,” 
he said with a grin; “the ‘propria quae 
maribus’ must be donned. I wonder 
if I can find my way into these trou- 
sers legs. The rents are mislead- 
ing.” With a shudder of disgust the 
tramp’s nether garments were as- 
sumed and belted about him with a 
greasy strap. The waistcoat and 
stockings he kicked out of his sight. 
Into the tattered sack coat he thrust 
his broad shoulders. He found that 
the tramp’s leaky shoes were a little 
too small for him, but he squeezed his 
feet into them. The dingy felt hat he 
rejected with loathing, and was re- 
lieved to discover one of his own 
handkerchiefs, which he bound round 
his head. And, thus attired, he re- 
sumed his walk. 

“All who meet me will know me 
for a gentleman born; they can tell 
that by my clothes,” he said with a 
laugh. Upon the word he thrust his 
hands into the side pockets of the coat 
and withdrew a card, the only thing 
within them. It was a small, dirty 
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pasteboard, bearing the stencilled 
legend: 
Mr. Patrick O’Donnell, 
New York; 
and beneath the print was plainly 
written in pencil: “P. P. C.” 

“Well, if that isn’t magnificent! 
The gentleman who substituted his 
wardrobe for mine has not only left 
his name and address, but added a 
kind good by,—perhaps by means of 
my gold pencil. What delicious im- 
pudence, if he meant it! He may be 
a thief, but he is an artist, and a bril- 
liant and brave one, and I’ll keep his 
card.” 

It was late in the afternoon that 
Tom, foot-sore in his pinching shoes, 
limped past the first houses of North 
Conway. Presently he perceived 
that a mountain wagon was ap- 
proaching, driven by a remarkably 
pretty brunette, its rear seat being oc- 
cupied by two ladies, one elderly, one 
young. The idea had scarcely oc- 
curred to him that the brunette was 
driving carelessly and that her pair of 
horses were young and mettlesome, 
when he had to turn out for the party. 
He gave them what he supposed to 
be ample room, and confusedly dis- 
cerned that the horses had shied sud- 
denly to the left and that the girl at 
the same instant had dropped her 
right rein. Then the team was upon 
him, and the light of day went out. 


IT. 


Consciousness returned to Tom 
with a set of sensations which he 
never forgot. He seemed to have 
awakened at the bottom of the sea, 
where it was almost dark; next, he 
began slowly to rise through the 
water, light increasing as he moved, 
until with a slight shock he emerged, 
on the surface, into clear day; and at 
the same instant he perceived that he 
was in pain, and also that he had been 
deaf and had suddenly regained his 
hearing. A voice, apparently distant, 
penetrated to his intelligence. 

“There! He’s coming to. A slight 
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concussion of the brain. He'll be all 
right. Twe of his ribs are broken, 
but they'll mend themselves without 
trouble. The cut on his head isn’t 
deep, and the plaster’ll heal it. I 
dunno about the ankle-twist, but I 
guess it isn’t seriou. Scrubby ap- 
pearing chap, but handsome built, 
and looks healthy and well fed. 
Ought to be able to tramp off in ten 
days, I sh’d say.” 

Then another voice, a little nearer, 
—a woman’s, he perceived, high- 
pitched, but agreeable—said: ‘How 
are you feelin’, now, Patrick?” 

It took some will-power for him to 
answer, “Pretty comfortable, thank 
vou.” He noticed that his own voice 
Sounded thin and far off, and then 
heard in the same womanly tones: 

“Kinder pleasant spoken, ain’t he? 
Some of the folks up to the hotel, who 
talked with him this mornin’, told me 
he was the cutest [rishman they ever 
see. Said he was goin’ down to Cen- 
tre Harbor. What do you s’pose he 
was comin’ back on his tracks for, 
father ?” 

Within a few hours Tom had had a 
howl of excellent broth fed to him; 
had learned that he was in an attic 
room of Mr. and Mrs. Tucker’s 
hoarding-house; that the village doc- 
tor had “fixed him up;” that he had 
been run over by Miss Morris, who 
‘“warn’t no gret of a driver;” that he 
was known to be a tramp; and that 
his name was Patrick. It was the 
brisk and kindly Mrs. Tucker from 
whom this information proceeded; 
and gradually, as his vital forces 
surged back, a delicious sense of fun 
possessed him. 

“How did ye know what me name 
was?” he said to Mrs. Tucker. 

“Well, Patrick, we found your vis- 
itin’ card in your pocket. I believe 
vou interdooced yourself as Mr. 


O’Donnell to the hotel cook,” the 
good woman added, with a humorous 
click in her voice. 

“This beats the Arabian Nights 
and A¢sop’s fables,” he thought, as he 
was falling asleep. 


“T could give 


_bed for an hour. 


Haroun Alraschid points on dis- 
guises. I’ve put on another animal’s 
skin. I must take care that my own 
peculiar bray doesn’t betray me;— 
that is to say, if I keep up the joke.” 


The next morning the doctor de- . 


clared all Tom’s injuries to be doing 
finely, and permitted him to sit up in 
From his semi-re- 
cumbent position he got a view oi 
himself in a looking-glass pivoted on 
the top of a vellow bureau. 

“Well,” he thought with mixed 
amusement and disgust, “if I’m not 
a beauty! A black and blue bulge 
as big as an egg over my right eye; 
a strip of plaster meandering on to my 
left cheek; and the beard of a steve- 
dore just before his weekly shave! |! 
never noticed it before,—but my fea- 
tures have an unmistakably Irish 
cast. Very likely my real name is 
©’Donnell.” 

As these thoughts crossed. his mind 
he heard a low voice at the door sav- 
ing: “May we come in for a momen, 
Patrick?”—and there entered his 
room a middle-aged lady, closely fol- 
lowed by a girl. To the end of his 
days Tom will not forget that mo- 
ment, nor the thrill which he felt as 
he first gazed into the eves of the 
young woman. Looking at the pair, 
one could see precisely what the 
daughter would be thirty years 
hence;—like her mother, a “golden 
blonde,” thoughtful, gentle, distin- 
cuished, rich in pure womanly dign- 
ty, but now touched with a maiden’s 
sweet immaturity and tender grace. 
And then Tom had one of the sur- 
prises of his life; he perceived that 
Miss. Van Antwerp was looking at 
him without hesitation or timidity. 
Girls’ eyes, he remembered, had almost 
always dropped two seconds after thev 
met his own, veiling themselves with 
their lids, and raising themselves 
again with a sort of shyness. Miss 
Van Antwerp was evidently most 
modest, but—she supposed him to be 
a tramp and her far-down social in- 
ferior, and her gaze was as free from 
consciousness of his youth and sex 
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and her own as if he were a St. Ber- 
nard pup. This was an experience in- 
deed; he was living another life, in 
another climate, under absolutely new 
conditions. Mrs. Van Antwerp’s 
voice and manner, too! Perfect good 
manners and good feeling; not a tone 
which could be branded as patroniz- 
ing; but what a difference in key or 


quality from that to which he was ac- 


customed—a difference, subtile, yet as 
unmistakable as the difference be- 
tween the note of a flute and that of a 
violin. She also was talking to a poor 
vagabond, not to her equal. 

It was in the first illumination of 
this extraordinary experience that 
Tom decided to maintain his disguise. 
Such a chance for fun! If only there 
was nothing dishonorable in the busi- 
ness,—and, as to that, he would make 
sure. In this interview nothing hap- 
pened to strain his conscience. The 
elder lady showed no vulgar curiosity. 
She asked him no questions, except 
about his bodily state, and warmly 
expressed her regret for the accident 
and its consequences. Her daughter 
sat silently by, with a face full of kind- 
ness and concern. Just as it occurred 
to Tom as curious that these ladies 
had come to inquire about him earlier 
than the girl who was responsible for 
his injuries, a swift step was heard, 
and Miss Helen Morris appeared. She 
was a brilliant brunette, a very little 
below medium height, with small, 
regular features, soft velvet-black 
eyes shaded by long lashes, and a per- 
fect figure, inclined to plumpness. 
She spoke clearly and quickly, with a 
tendency to staccato, repressed by 
good breeding. 

The young man had.said to him- 
self when he first saw Mary Van Ant- 
werp: “How beautiful! how noble! 
how good!” Now he thought, as he 
looked at Miss Morris: “How be- 
witching! how beautiful! and how 
clever!” Then his new sensations 
were repeated with new keenness. 
Miss Morris’s manner of addressing 
him—though good-natured and well 
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bred—made the abyss between them 
unfathomably deep. Rapidly she put 
her questions about the state of his 
health, giving him exactly time 
enough for his replies; rapidly and 
dryly, but neatly, she delivered herself 
of a half apology for her bad driving; 
and for her last word she said, her 
dark eyes lookingly unshrinkingly 
into his: 

“T’ll make it all right with you, of 
course, Patrick.” 

All questions put to him Tom an- 
swered as shortly as possible, and 
found no difficulty in clothing his 
speech in a rich Irish brogue, the con- 
trol of which had often served him 
well in story-telling and private theat- 
ricals. To Miss Morris’s final utter- 
ance he meekly replied: 

“Av you plaze, mum.” 

That night he pondered on the situ- 
ation. Did it stand within the eye of 
honor? Well, why not? Of course 
it wouldn’t do for him to listen if the 
ladies talked about himself,—that is to 
say, about Tom Bellingham; and it 
wouldn’t do for him to tell any square 
lies. But if those “wouldn’t does” 
could be dealt with,—the temptation 
was strong. And when, the next day, 
the Van Antwerps again called, Helen 
with a saucer of wild strawberries, 
which she pressed upon him, and Mrs. 
Van Antwerp with the offer of read- 
ing, “if” he “cared for it,” he suc- 
cumbed completely to the temptation, 
and decided to continue to be Patrick 
O’Donnell “for the present.” 

It was the final incident of this 
interview which fixed his decision. To 
the elder lady’s inquiry he had replied 
that he was “mighty fond of radin’, but 
felt too wake to hould a book,” with 
the result that Mary had been left to 
read aloud to him. The hour of the 
reading he used chiefly in studying the 
girl’s beautiful face and in noting the 
quality of her sweet, cultivated vaice. 
When she closed the book and asked 
him quietly if he was interested, he 
could answer with fervid sincerity: 

“Niver more, mum.” 
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ITT. 


A week slipped by with conditions 
practically unchanged for Tom, ex- 
cept that his strength, his appetite and 
his beard grew daily, together with 
the difficulty of repressing his per- 
sonal beauty. The young man was 
obliged, indeed, to “make up” for his 
role of tramp, and in the progress of 
one of his toilets discovered, thrust 
into a corner of one his bureau draw- 
ers, his own fine handkerchief, which 
had been his head-dress at the time he 
was run over. It was soiled with the 
dust and blood of the transaction ; and 
Tom, after washing it, kept it folded 
in his breast pocket, chuckling at the 
thought that his name was displayed 
upon it. Miss Van Antwerp had 
made a point of reading to him every 
day, and she and her mother had 
quietly shown their kindness of heart 
to him in many other ways. Miss 
Morris did nothing for him except to 
inquire for his health ; but her remark- 
ably fetching beauty was frequently in 
his thoughts, and her indifference 
piqued him. 

On the tenth day after his accident 
Mr. Tucker offered him work at 
twelve dollars a month and his board, 
until he was entirely recovered. The 
young man admitted that he knew 
how to drive “most anv hoss”’ or even 
a pair of horses, and presently ac- 
quitted himself satisfactorily in a trial 
with “the span”; and it was agreed 
that he should “do odd jobs,” and es- 
pecially take the ladies on their drives. 

“Mis’ Van Antwerp,” Mr. Tucker 
had remarked confidentially, “she’s 
the same as said she won't go out 
ridin’ again, unless the’s a man to 
manage the hosses; and we're dretful 
short of help.” 

So Tom entered upon his service as 
driver. Twice, or oftener, every pleas- 
ant dav, he harnessed the colts into 
the mountain wagon and went driving 
with the ladies, sometimes with all 
three, sometimes with two of them. 
From the Van Antwerps he had un- 
failingly courteous greetings and kind 


words; from Miss Morris, careless 
civility or incivility, according to her 
mood. But the conversation of all the 
ladies was absolutely uninfluenced by 
his presence. 

Sharp as was the first shock of this 
experience, his sense of its signifi- 
cance increased, instead of dimtnish- 
ing. New ideas thronged into his 
head so fast that his mind was fairly 
confused ; then, out of the chaos, cer- 
tain impressions took form and _ be- 
came convictions. Miss Morris’s 
quickness of wit and cool cynicism 
were the prime _ crystallizations. 
Books, religion, men, love, marriage, 
friends, society, whatever the theme, 
Miss Morris’s tongue was apt in sub- 
acid, super-ingenious comment; and 
in all her speech her attitude was that 
of an ingrained worldling. She made 
no profession of irreligion, and went 
to church with an elegant prayer- 
hook; but it was with this prayerbook 
in her lap that she made that full 
statement of her views of life which 
produced upon Tom the effect of 
blasphemy. For the young man— 
favorite of fortune though he was— 
was an idealist, and held opinions of 
love and duty which would not have 
discredited a knight of the Round 
Table. It was on this memorable 
drive, also, that Mary Van Antwerp 
made her strong counter-declaration 
of principles, which did not come 
short of confessing, to the accompani- 
ment of a faint blush, that the notion 
of a love in a cottage, or even in an 
apartment building, had no terrors 
for her. Though Helen was the wit of 
the trio, Tom thought her best epi- 
gram was not equal to Mary’s neat 
little mot: “I object to life zerth a flat, 
not in a flat.” 

“Gracious!” Tom thought, “Miss 
Morris would find and strike my key- 
note as quick as winking, if we were 
associating on equal terms. Now I 
am privileged to hear her whole nat- 
ural diapason. If she knew me, she’d 
hide her worldliness and egotism as 
neatly as she hides her toes. And as 
for Mary, she’d do her best to conceal 
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her unworldliness, for fear of being 
thought preachy or sentimental.” 

Gradually it grew clear to Tom that 
Helen’s surpassing glibness of tongue 
and swiftness of brain did not make 
her Mary’s superior or even equal in 
intellect. Mary had a richer culture, 
a wider vision, a sounder judgment, as 
well as a far gentler heart. The talks 
between the mother and daughter, 
when Helen was not present, were 
distinguished by thoughtfulness and 
elevation, and at their liveliest mo- 
ments were never flippant or meanly 
gossipy. Tom’s observation of the 
manners and deeds of the young girls 
confirmed his opinions. 

“That Mary,” he said to himself one 
evening, as he saw her run for her 
mother’s shawl and adjust it about the 
elder lady with a charming impulsive 
hug, “is an angel. No! she sha’n’t be 
that, if angels are too bright and good 
for human nature’s daily food.” 

nce only Tom found it necessary 
to stop the talk of the ladies. During 
a drive Miss Morris suddenly ad- 
dressed Miss Van Antwerp in French. 
Her use of the language was of that 
boarding-school variety which was in- 
telligible to Tom, his mind following 
some ten words behind her tongue; 
and before he knew where he was, he 
had learned that she had consulted 
“son amt, Sam Cunningham, un avocat 
de New York,’ who had advised her 
how to deal with Patrick O’Donnell, 
and had sent her a form for Pat to 
sien when she settled with him. The 
moment these ideas penetrated Tom’s 
brain, he contrived to make “the span” 
rear and plunge in an alarming man- 
ner, and Miss Morris did not then re- 
turn to the question of “settling” with 
him. But the same evening she said 
to him: 

‘‘Now, Patrick, I want to make it 
right with you for my stupid driving. 
I am so sorry I hurt you. And you 
have been so brave and uncomplain- 
ing!’ And with the second “so” Miss 
Morris gave him a bewildering smile. 
Then followed an _ exquisite little 
scene, in which Tom allowed himself 


to be beaten down in his claim for 
damages from five hundred dollars to 
twenty. When he seemed willing to 
accept the latter sum, Miss Morris 
produced the money and a paper for 
him to sign; but Tom, declining her 
money, said he would like to “rade the 
dokimint over a bit,” and would re- 
turn it to her the next day; and the 
young lady, smiling but evidently an- 
noyed, left the paper in his hands. 

“Well, Sam Cunningham,” he said, 
as he perused the release, which 
bristled with legal phrases, “I’m glad 
to find you have such a thing as a 
client. Didn’t think you’d ever get 
one. But isn’t Miss Helen canny and 
thrifty? Not above spending a glance 
or two either on an ostler, when 
there’s a chance to make a saving in 
cash! That’s a good, hard, selfish 
little head she has on her graceful 
shoulders.” 


IV. 


Before he fell asleep that night, 
Tom thought much of the revelations 
which Miss Morris had made of her- 
self in her talking and her bargaining, 
and of the clear view which he had 
had of Mary Van Antwerp’s clear 
spirit; and with a rush of color to his 
cheeks, he sat up in bed, exclaiming: 

“By Jove! This has gone beyond 
a joke. I didn’t mean to play spy,— 
and I won’t. My masquerade ends to- 
morrow.” 

Early next morning Tom found 
Mr. Tucker and announced his inten- 
tion of departing instanter. The old 
farmer was much disturbed, and Tom 
compromised by consenting to stay 
three days more, so that his successor 
might be provided. 

“T won't look at the girls,” he said 
to himself. “I won’t hear a word they 
say. I'll be blind and deaf to them for 
seventy-two hours.” 

But Fate made impossible the car- 
rying out of this resolution. A min- 
ute after his talk with his employer he 
was summoned by Miss Morris. He 
found her sitting on the piazza, with 
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her writing-desk in her lap and many 
sheets of writing-covered note paper 
in a chair. 

“Patrick,” she said, with easy suav- 
ity of tone and a sunny smile, “I’ve 
been thinking over our talk of last 
evening, and I’m quite ashamed of 
my meanness. I know you were 
badly hurt, and all through my fault. 
I sha’n’t let you take less than two 
hundred dollars.” 

Tom, confused by this unexpected 
speech, haltingly muttered: “You're 
rale kind, mum. l’ll think it over.” 

Miss Morris, still smiling, was 
about to reply when a breeze caught 
up her letter sheets and blew them all 
about the piazza and yard. Both the 
young woman and the young man 
ran to recover the papers. Tom got 
possession of most of them, and just 
as he put them into the girl’s hands 
had the satisfaction of seeing a rare 
spectacle. Her violent exercise had 
brought a fresh wave of crimson into 
her cheeks, her eyes shone like flames, 
and, happiest of accidents, her won- 
derful glossy black hair had come 
tumbling down, had blown about her 
face, and almost enveloped the upper 
half of her figure. No youth could 
look unmoved at such a sight; and 
Tom’s natural emotion was increased 
by the girl’s apparent confusion. 
However, she partly recovered her- 
self and, rapidly arranging and fold- 
ing the collected sheets, slipped them 
into an envelope, which she directed 
and stamped and gave to Tom, say- 
ing with much gentleness: 

“There, Patrick, is a letter to my 
dear mamma, for you to post, if you 
will be so kind.” Then, with a con- 
scious glance at the young man, she 
ran into the house. 

“I believe I have misjudged that 
girl after all,” the soft-hearted youth 
said to himself. “She behaves as if 
she were really kind and good. And 
what a fascinating beauty she is! 
Cleopatra couldn’t have been hand- 
somer.” Mary’s serene loveliness 
seemed to fade and grow faint in com- 
parison. 


During the afternoon there was an 
even more affecting incident. In 
crossing the Saco by the ford, Tom, 
whose head was not quite as cool as 
usual, mistook his road. In an in- 
stant they were in water four feet 
deep, and Tom thought it best to help 
the ladies out of the carriage and let 
them wade to the shallows. There 
was little danger, and the Van Ant- 
werps treated the affair as a joke. But 
Helen, developing an unexpected ti- 
midity, threw herself upon Tom’s neck 
and hung there for some fifteen sec- 
onds, when she as suddenly let go 
her hold, regained her self-control, 
and began blushingly to make fun of 
her own foolishness. It was not what 
Tom expected of her. But the cling 
of those arms! the look and warmth of 
that head as it lay on his breast! It 
was a stirring experience. 

The next day things took a sharp 
turn. Tom, entering the sitting room 
at the usual hour to receive the ladies’ 
orders for driving, found the Van 
Antwerps turned into ice. Ina flash he 
guessed the truth; they had found him 
out. Mrs. Van Antwerp simply said 
to him: 

“What is your name, sir?” 

He was silent, and she went on: 
“You need not trouble yourself to 
answer. You are Mr. Bellingham. 
Miss Van Antwerp last night picked 
up your handkerchief and saw your 
name upon it. For two days my 
daughter has had her suspicions. 
starting with your pronouncing the 
name of a book,—Lamartine’s ‘Gene- 
vieve,—which she asked you to bring 
to her But / did not—could not— 
believe my old friend’s son would per- 
mit himself —”’ 

The lady stopped; she was evi- 
dently touched by the youth’s pain. 
As for* Mary,—-her distress was great, 
and the obvious product of many 
emotions. Tom began to stammer 
his explanations. Mrs. Van Ant- 
werp stopped him and said: 

“Well, [—we—do not mean to be 
too hard on a young man’s escapade. 
After all, the matter is not important, 
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except that I had hoped we might be- 
come intimate with Wilhelmina Bel- 
lingham’s only son.” 

The Van Antwerps quitted the 
room, and Tom was left with Helen, 
who immediately came up to him, 
held out both her hands, took his and 
pressed them firmly, then, dropping 
her eyes after looking straight into his 
own, said with a fetching laugh: 

“Well, Mr. Tom Bellingham, I sup- 
pose / ought to be horrified, too. But, 
somehow, I’m not. It seems to me a 
splendid joke. And how cleverly 
you've carried it out! You're a 
masterly actor. I never once sus- 
pected you, and J shouldn’t have 
found you out in twenty years. 
Mary’s mild eyes are brighter than 
mine—to see with.” 

There was more talk between the 
young people, and after Tom had de- 
parted and put up at the hotel where 
all his traps and trunks were awaiting 
him, he found himself dwelling upon 
Helen Morris’s charm and amiability. 

‘As for Mary,—how absurd it was 
of her to be so stiff and hard upon a 
fellow! Not even to hear a fellow’s 
excuses! Though, to-be sure, it was 
her mother. Well, he wouldn’t trou- 
ble the Van Antwerps, who declined 
‘intimacy’ with him. But Helen— 
Helen, the resplendent—that was a 
different matter. That very evening, 
clad in the togs of a gentleman, he 
would call, and then,—and then.” 

He ate a little-relished supper and 
went out for a walk. Unwittingly he 
turned toward the Tucker house, but 
a hundred yards or so before reaching 
it, stopped and began to retrace his 
steps. A sheet of note paper on the 
edge of the sidewalk caught his eye, 
and he picked it up. It was covered 
with handsome feminine writing, leg- 
ible, though stained with dew and 
dust. The hand was strange to him; 
he glanced at the fragment without 
curiosity, and read carelessly these 
lines: 

“T have made a discovery, Mammsie 
dear, which [I mean to put to great 
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“New and important embroidery 
stitch, probably,” he said to himseli, 
and was about to drop the paper when 
his eye fell upon a name in the next 
sentence. No living man could have 
refrained from reading after that. 

“Would you believe it—Tom Bel- 
lingham, the prince, is here disguised 
as a coachman? Nobody but your 
daughter has found him out. He has 
not an idea that I have. Your little 
Helen proposes to make hay in the 
sunshine of this knowledge. Here is 
the piece from the New York paper 
which delivered Master Tom into my 
hands.” ‘Then followed a newspaper 
slip, neatly pasted on the page and 
reading thus: 

“A Remarkable Tramp with Remark- 
able Jewelry. 

“A policeman last night arrested on 
the Bowery, and pulled into Station 
E, Patrick O’Donnell, known to all 
the force as the ‘King of Tramps and 
Pickpockets.’ He is witty, wily and 
wicked, but one of his idiosyncrasies 
is that he never gives an assumed 
name,—glories in his own, which is 
that of a line of Irish kings. Patrick 
was draped in elegant garments, not 
much the worse for wear, and sported 
a magnificent gold watch, bearing the 
inscription, ‘Tom B., From his loving 
mother, Wilhelmina.” When the sta- 
tion captain asked him to account for 
the watch and the inscription, Pat 
grinned and said that his mother’s 
name was Wilhelmina, and that, his 
name being Patrick, her. pet name for 
him was Tom! And the real ‘Tom B.’ 
is doubtless shy a fine timepiece, and 
probably a suit of clothes.”’ 

“Well, well!” he said. “Here’s a 
letter-sheet that ‘Mammsie’ didn’t get. 
The little cat! Doesn’t she deserve 
her reputation for cleverness, though? 
Played her game for all it was worth! 
And then lied to me like Sapphira! 
That sudden generosity about my per- 
sonal injuries, that clasp about my 
neck, ves—great Scott!—the falling 
of her stunning black hair,—al! were 
fixed up to fix me. The gods be 
thanked for my deliverance!” 
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No call on Miss Helen that, even- 
ing! And again the pure, sweet, beau- 
tiful face of Mary Van Antwerp, the 
Mary whose worth and loveliness he 
had learned so well to know, reap- 
peared and repossessed his heart. It 
couldn’t be that by the very act of 
finding her he had lost her. It 
couldn’t be, mustn’t be, shouldn’t 
be! 

The next day Tom, much vexed 
and perturbed, took a long walk 
through the Cathedral Woods. The 
god who waits on true lovers directed 
his feet and Mary Van Antwerp’s, and 
midway of the forest aisle they met. 
Alone she could not play the role of 
offishness successfully, and probably 
was little disposed thereto. Tom’s 
offence, after all, was not serious to a 
romantic girl. And no such girl 
could hold out against five minutes of 
Tom’s frank eyes and honest voice. 


His peace was made at once with her, 
and through her soon made with her 
mother. 

“You ought not to be hard on me 
for my disguise, dearest,” he said to 
her a month later. “Patrick O’Don- 
nell saw in two days that you were the 
loveliest woman in the world. Tom 
Bellingham might have been forever 
about it,—for you’d have tried to hide 
your true nature from him.” 

If any reader has a doubt whether 
Tom had “the very best of honor,” 
the doubt will be dispelled upon learn- 
ing that no human being, not even 
Mary Van Antwerp Bellingham nor 
Helen Morris herself, ever knew of 
the missing letter sheets and of Tom's 
discovery. But when Mary wishes to 
be either particularly sweet or par- 
ticularly teasing to her young hus- 
band she calls him by his pet name— 
Patrick. 
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AN EARTH-CRY. 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 


If there shall be no sea ;— 
How could long leagues of joy for this 
Compensate you and me? 
Heaven must bournes unguessed contain 
If there shall be no night; 
Would weary spirits not disdain 
To win such bondage brighi? 
If no dear heart beside us dwell 
In outworn love of sense, 
What mystic spirit parallel 
Could fully recompense,— 
Though there shall be no tears to flow, 
Nor ever parting be, 
And God has promised to bestow 
Himself—eternally? 


H EAVEN must hold surpassing bliss 


NOT SO THEY SPEAK. 
By F. Whitmore. 


" ECAUSE I bid thee, and my hand hath might, 

B Lo, thou shalt do my bidding!” Whoso saith 
To his brother this—behold, he breathes churl’s breath, 

Trampling unshamed the equal human right. 

Whether, safe-throned, he bids his legions smite, 

Or spurs afield in scornful hardiment, 

Dull souled is he, impious and insolent, 

A king unkingly, an unknightly knight. 

Not so they speak, the heroes of the race, 

The godlike few who make their strife divine, 

Nor Time’s green laurelled hosts, since time began. 
“Purge thou our wills, O Lord! Do thou abase 

The haughty crest; the humble cause make thine!” 
Such speech they breathe who war for God and man. 


CANTERBURY, 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


By Marshall S. Snow. 


EAN STANLEY, in his “Me- 

morials of Canterbury,” says: 

“Every one who has endeav- 
ored to study history must be struck 
by the advantages that those enjoy 
who live in the neighborhood of great 
historical monuments. To have seen 
the place where a great event hap- 
pened, to have seen the picture, the 
statue, the tomb of an _ illustrious 
man, is the next thing to being pres- 
ent at the event in person.” 

These words suggest so well the 
purpose of this paper that they have 
heen chosen as its text. The effort 
will be so to bring certain historical 
piaces, persons and monuments be- 
fore the reader that he may realize 
more fuiiy than before the true char- 
acter of the events, the men, and the 
life of some bygone days in the his- 
torv of England. 

Chaucer, in the Prologue of his 
immortal poem, “The Canterbury 
Tales,” well sets forth the miscel- 
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laneous nature of the company which 
spent the night at the Tabard Inn and 
in the freshness of the dewy morning 
wended their way to Canterbury: 


“The holy blissful martyr for to seek, 
That them had holpen when that they 
were sick.” 


We can see as if they were before 
us in the flesh this motley group of 
grave and gay, old and young, all 
bound for the far famed city which 
contained the relics then held most 
precious by every devout believer. 
‘rom all parts of England, from all 
the nations of Europe, came in those 
days great crowds of adoring pil- 
grims. Among them were men of all 
stations in life,—ministers of state, 
travellers, the truly pious, the super- 
stitious, princes and beggars. On 
horseback or on foot, sometimes with 
music and with song, an old chron- 
icler writes of them: “Every town 
they came through, what with the 
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THE WEST GATE, 


noise of their singing, and with the 
noise of their piping, and with the 
jangling of their Canterbury bells, 
and with the barking of the dogs after 
them, they made more noise than if 
the king came there with all his clar- 
ions and many other minstrels.” 

The modern pilgrim, coming it may 
be from a land unknown to the wisest 
of Chaucer’s company, makes a swift 
journey by the vine-clad hills and 
through the green valleys of Kent on 
his way from London to Canterbury. 
An hour and a half or, at most, two 
hours is all the time we now need, in- 
stead of the three or four days of the 
ancient pilgrimage. Rochester we 
pass in less than an hour, and get a 
glimpse of the old cathedral and the 
castle hard by, and in the distance see 
the waters of the Medway and its 
shipping. Chaucer with poetic li- 
cense gets his pilgrims to Canterbury 
in one day; and it is midday when he 
Says: 


“Lo, Rochester standeth here fast by.” 


In a few moments we are in Canter- 
bury, and as we emerge from the sta- 
tion, on the left is a part of the old 
city wall and on the right the shaded 
walk which leads to Castle Street and 
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then by a winding way to the 
cathedral precincts. 

Canterbury is not a large 
town, and is_ old-fashioned, 
without suggesting great an- 
tiquity. It has the charm 
which belongs to so many old 
English towns, which comes 
not so much from their age as 
from their naturalness. Dick- 
ens in “David Copperfield” 
has well expressed the feeling 
of the sentimental traveller 
when he visits this quiet old 
town: 

“The venerable cathedral 
towers and the old jackdaws 
and rooks whose airy voices - 
made them more retired than 
perfect silence would have 
done; the battered gateways 
once stuck full of statues long thrown 
down and crumbled away, like the 
reverential pilgrims who had gazed 
upon them; the still nooks where the 
wild growth of centuries crept over 
gabled ends and ruined walls; the 
ancient houses, the pastoral landscape 
of field, orchard and garden; every- 
where, of everything, | felt the same 
serener air, the same calm, thought- 
ful, softening spirit.”’ 

Over all in Canterbury rise the 
three towers of the great cathedral 
church which dominates the city and 
all the country round about. To 
sketch the rise of Canterbury as the 
first permanent home of Christianity 
in England, or to tell of the history 
of the cathedral and its vicissitudes, is 
not pertinent to our present purpose. 
Nor will we undertake now to show 
except very briefly how closely this 
church has been connected’ with 
English secular as well as ecclesias- 
tical life from the first archbishop, St. 
Augustine, through the lives of his 
many successors to.the present day. 
These details and those technical de- 
scriptions belonging especially to the 
erection and destruction and _ final 
restoration of the several buildings 
that have belonged to Christ Church 
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Cathedral are at hand in every guide- 
book, and need to be elaborated to 
be of any interest. We will simply 
stick to the text and dwell upon a tew 
striking illustrations of the richness 
of the material which the student of 
history may find on every hand. 
Castle Street and its continuation, 
St. Margaret Street, lead us to a 
short, narrow passage called Mercery 
Lane, a name which comes from the 


CHRIST CHURCH GATE. 


little shops that have lined its sides 
for centuries, where pilgrims pur- 
chased in former days many varieties 
of sacred wares. Directly before us 
rises at the end of the lane the fine 
late-perpendicular structure called 
Christ Church Gate. Angels, armo- 
rial bearings, mitres and Tudor roses 
are scattered over it in a profusion of 
ornamentation. These decorations 
have suffered much from the weather, 
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although the gateway was built as late 
as 1517. Passing under its arch we 
are within the cathedral precincts. 
Before us is the “Cradle of Christian- 
ity in Britain,” the metropolitan 
church, whose archbishop is the pri- 
mate of all England, patron of 
one hundred and forty-nine livings, 
with an income of £15,000 a 
year, and who is the highest peer of 
the realm. The space within the 
gateway was formerly a cem- 
etery and is even now called 
the Churchyard. We will 
only glance at the lofty and 
noble proportions of the great 
central, the Bell-Harry, tower, 
one of the best examples of 
perpendicular architecture in 
the world. Of the two west- 
ern towers, the northern is 
modern, erected near the be- 
ginning of the present cen- 
tury in the place of the old 
one whose insecure condition 
made its removal necessary. 

In early days all disputes 
throughout the kingdom 
which could not be legally 
referred to the King’s Court, 
or to the Hundreds, were 
judged in the south door or 
porch of the parish church or 
cathedral. The present south 
porch of Canterbury was the 
work of Prior Chillenden, 
about 1400. Once there could 
be seen in the niche above the 
entrance the figures’. of 
3ecket’s three murderers, but 
the figures disappeared long 
ago. We enter the nave and 
walk all its length beneath its 
lofty roof. Its immensity takes us 
captive. The elevation of the 
choir to a considerable height above 
the floor of the naye adds much 
to the effect of grandeur. To reach 
the choir we must ascend a majestic 
stairway. The stateliness of the as- 
cent, combined with the height and 
grandeur of the piers breaking up 
from the pavement like some forest 
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CATHEUKAL 
of stone, makes a wonderful impres- 
sion when seen for the first time. Nor 
is this impression lessened when we 
turn to the west as we stand upon the 
stairway to the choir and study the 
great piers lighted by the huge win- 
dow made of fragments of old glass 
saved from the wreck of Puritan de- 
struction two hundred years ago. 

The great historical interest in the 
cathedral centres 
in the man and 
the event which 
gave to Canter- 
bury its martyr 
and shrine 
and brought for 
almost four hun- 
dred years a 
never ending 
procession of pil- 
grims of all de- 
grees. Thethrone 
of England was 
occupied in 1170 
by Henry, sec- 
ond of the name, 
and first of the 


Angevin, or 
Plantagenet, 
branch of the - 


Norman family 


FROM THE CLOSE. 


of kings. Henry was able and 
powerful. The contending factions 
which had supported the claims 
of his mother Matilda and _ his 
cousin Stephen had accepted the com- 
promise by which he had been made 
king in 1154. By inheritance, and by 
his marriage with Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, the divorced wife of Louis VII 
of France, he had become real master 
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of more than half of modern France. 
Henry was the bitter enemy of that 
papal and ecclesiastical’ zeal which 
had made such demands upon his 
grandfather, Henry I, and which af- 
terwards humiliated all England 
by its victory over his own son 
John. 

Thomas a Becket was archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1170. He was a 
man of humble birth, who had found 
great favor at court and, becoming 
Lord Chancellor of England, had be- 
come master of the king and the 
country. But when Becket was 
made archbishop of Canterbury, the 
man of the world, the courtier, the 
statesman, the friend of the king be- 
came the great leader of the extreme 
ecclesiastical party, unwilling to yield 
to the wishes of the king in anything 
which concerned the interests of his 
order. We cannot enter now into 
any discussion of the great questions 
involved in the quarrel between 
‘Henry and the Church during the 
eight years immediately preceding 
1170. It is enough to say that in 
the summer of that year the question 
of the immunity of the clergy from 
secular jurisdiction, which was the 
original point of dispute between the 
king and the archbishop, was settled, 
for a time at least, by a compromise. 
The eight years’ struggle ended. 
Henry met Becket in France in July, 
and the first rec- 
onciliation was 
brought about. In 
December the 
archbishop r e- 
turned to Eng- 
land and to his 
cathedral, from 
which he had been 
absent exile 
seven years. The 
ride from Sand- 
wich during the 
short winter’s day 
was one long tri- 
umphal proces- 
sion. Old men, 
women, and chil- 


dren lined the road on their knees 
to beg his blessing. Clergy came 
at the head of their parishioners 
with garlands and banners. Boys 
chanted hymns. Progress was 
slow, and it was evening before he 
reached Canterbury. He went at 
once to the cathedral. ‘His face 
shone as he entered, “like the face of 
Moses when he descended from the 
mount.” He seated himself on his 
throne, and the monks came one by 
one and kissed him. ‘Tears were in 
all eyes. ‘My lord,” his friend Her- 
bert whispered to him, “it matters not 
now when you depart hence. Christ 
has conquered; Christ is now king.” 
“He looked at me,” says Herbert, 
“but he did not speak.” 

In June, Henry had caused his eld- 
est son Henry to be crowned as his 
colleague and successor. The ab- 
sence of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury had given the important cere- 
mony of coronation, an act of deep 
religious significance, to the arch- 
bishop of York. Thus Becket saw 
not his order but his office attacked; 
for the coronation of a king had been 
the inalienable right of the see of 
Canterbury from the time of St. Au- 
gustine. Every feeling now prompted 
him to ready action. From the pope, 
after the reconciliation with Henry, he 
obtained letters of suspension against 
the archbishop of York and the bish- 
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ops of London and Salisbury. No 
sooner had he landed in England than 
he had the letters conveyed to the 
offending prelates, then at Dover. 
Alarmed, they set out for France. 
secket, after a vain attempt to meet 
the king, went again to Canterbury. 

When the three bishops arrived 
in France, they at once sought an in- 
terview with King Henry, then at the 
castle near Bayeux. The king asked 
their advice. “Ask counsel from 
your barons and knights,”’ cautiously 
replied the archbishop of York; “‘it is 
not for us to say what must be done.” 
Then some one added, “As long as 
Thomas lives you will have neither 
good days, nor peaceful kingdom, nor 
quiet life.” At these words the king 
flew into one of those frenzies to 
which the earlier Plantagenets were 
subject. “What sluggard wretches, 
what cowards have I brought up in 
my court, who care nothing for their 
allegiance to their master! Not one 
will deliver me from this low-born 
priest!” 

Four knights stood by,—Reginald 
Fitzurse, Hugh de Moreville, William 
de Tracv, Richard Le Bret,—all men 
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of rank and lineage, 
of bold and undaunted 
courage, and all for 
both public and private 
reasons bitter enemies 
of Becket. They set 
out for England at 
once, and on Tuesday, 
December 29, they 
reached the archiepis- 
copal palace. beckets 
friends afterwards not- 
ed the importance oi 
Tuesday his life. 
On a luesday he was 
born and baptized; on 
a Tuesday he had fled 
from Northampton, in 
the days of his quarrel 
with Henry; on a 
Tuesday he had left 
England, an exile; on 
a Tuesday he had re- 
ceived in a vision a warning of coming 
martyrdom ; on a Tuesday he had re- 
turned to England; the fatal hour had 
now come on a Tuesday; and it was 
left for a later generation to note that 
on a Tuesday King ‘Henry was bur- 
ied, and on a Tuesday the martyr’s 
relics were translated. 

After a stormy interview in the pal- 
ace, the archbishop was hurried by his 
friends to the church by a door which 
led into the north cloister. ‘“‘Let me 
go; do not drag me!” he cried. Just 
as he entered the door from the clois- 
ter to the north transept, the cry arose 
that his enemies had broken through 
the palace door and were in close pur- 
suit. The vesper service, just begun, 
was thrown into dire confusion, and 
priests and worshippers scattered in 
fright. ‘The transept was dark in the 
twilight of a December day, and 
when the knights entered they could 
only dimly see the outline of a group 
of figures ascending the eastern steps. 
One knight cried out, “Stay!” An- 
other said, “Where is the traitor? 
where is Thomas Becket?” “Where 
is the archbishop?” shouted Fitzurse. 
“Reginald, here I am,” came the an- 
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swer through the shadows,—'no 
traitor, but the archbishop and priest 
of God; what wish ye?” He had 
reached the fourth step, on his way to 
the high altar, to die there in the 
patriarchal chair in which he and all 
his predecessors from time immemo- 
rial had been enthroned. Now he 
turned and descended to the transept. 
The knights gathered around him, 
crying, “Absolve the bishops. whom 
you have excommunicated!” “I can- 
not do other than | have done,” he 
replied. They tried to drag him out 
of the church, unwilling to kill Becket 
there, but the attempt had to be aban- 
doned. Fitzurse struck with drawn 
sword, but merely dashed off his cap. 
Then blows came in quick succession. 
With his face turned towards the 
altar of St. Benedict he murmured, 
“For the name of Jesus and the de- 
fence of the Church I am willing to 
die,” and then fell flat upon the floor, 
where he received a stroke which 
severed the crown of his head from 


the skull, and the sword snapped 
in two on the marble pavement. 
“Let us go,” said one of them; 
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“the traitor is dead; he will rise no 
more.” 

After the murderers had rushed 
from the church the monks returned 
and turned the body with its face up- 
wards and saw calmness and beauty 
of countenance, a fresh color on the 
cheeks, and the eyes closed as in 
sleep. The body was then placed on 
a bier and carried up the steps from 
the transept to the choir and laid be- 
fore the high altar, and around it the 
monks sat weeping. In the morning 
the monks closed the doors and car- 
ried the body to the crypt, and laid it 
in a new marble sarcophagus. The 
blood and brains which had been 
gathered up on the spot of the mur- 
der were placed outside the tomb, and 
the doors of the crypt were closed. 
The murder of Becket had desecrated 
the church; no mass, therefore, could 
be said over his grave. For a year 
no bells rang, no hangings were on 
the walls, no crucifixes were unveiled. 
The services were held without music 
in the chapter house. It was not 
until December 31 of the year fol- 
lowing that a reconsecration of the 
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church was had, the bishop of Exeter 
preaching from the text: “For the 
multitude of the sorrows that I had 
in my heart, Thy comforts have re- 
freshed my soul.” 

The news of this tragedy turned to- 
wards Canterbury the attention of all 
Christendom. Miracles at his tomb 
gave St. Thomas a fame not often 
reached by English saints. Some 
trace of Becket may be found in al- 
most every country of Europe. In 
Rome, in Florence, in Verona, in Lis- 
bon, in many towns of France, in 
Flanders, in Sicily, even in distant 
Syria, may be 
seen to-day re- 
mains of a chapel 
once dedicated to 
him, or a portion 
of his clothing, or 
a tooth, a lock of 
his hair, or, more 
precious still, a 
part of the much 
contested skull. 
His relics were 
scattered all over 
England,—the 
sword of the mur- 
derers in the Tem- 
ple Church, Lon- 
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don; portions of 
his dress at Derby, 
Warwick and St. 
Albans; his girdle 
at Chester; his 
cap at Alnwick; 
his penknife and 
boots at Bury; 
drops of his blood 
at Windsor and 
Peterborough. 
The centre of 
all this adoration, 
however, was at 
Canterbury. The 
transept where the 
murder was com- 
mitted was always 
spoken of as “The 
Martyrdom ;” and 
it still retains the 
name. Near the 
spot where Becket fell a wooden altar 
was raised, and there daily masses 
were said for the repose of his soul. 
When King Henry heard that 
Becket had been slain, he entered his 
room, and for three days would not 
show his face. He refused all food; 
he covered himself with sackcloth and 
ashes; he cried aloud; he called God 
to witness that he had never desired 
the archbishop’s death. But the 
world looked upon him with averted 
eyes. The excommunication which 
he feared was averted only by the 
most careful management. For four 
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years the fortunes of Henry grew 
darker and darker. ‘His sons re- 
belled; the Scots threatened the 
north; an invasion was planning in 
Flanders. And now came that re- 
markable scene when Henry of Plan- 
tagenet, dressed as an ordinary pil- 
grim, barefoot, marking the rough 
stones of the street with his blood, 
walked through the crowd that lined 
the streets of Canterbury, entered the 
church, and went at once to the tran- 
sept of the Martyrdom. Then he 
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had been restored from a dangerous 
illness; so to the tomb in the crypt 
came Louis to give thanks,—the first 
king of France to set foot on English 
shores. 

When Richard Lion-Heart was on 
his way home from the crusade, he 
was, as everybody knows, captured 
by Leopold of Austria, to satisfy an 
old grudge, and lodged in an Austrian 
castle. After he had made his es- 
cape and had landed in England, his 
first act was to walk all the way from 
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went to the crypt, to the tomb, where 
he received upon his bared shoulders 
five strokes from each bishop and ab- 
bot who was present, as well as from 
each of the eighty monks. The night 
was spent by Henry alone in prayer 
and fasting, leaning against one of the 
Norman pillars of the crypt. 

The good results of the penitence 
of King Henry were seen at once. 
His enemies on land and sea were de- 
feated and their plans had to be aban- 
doned. The king leaped from his 
bed when he heard the news, and gave 
thanks to God and. St. Thomas. 
Through the intercession of the saint, 
the son of King Louis VII of France 


Sandwich to Canterbury, to thank 
God and St. Thomas. 

In earlier times a chapel east of the 
choir had contained an altar to the 
Holy Trinity. Here Becket was often 
wont to say mass. After the fire of 
1174, which destroyed the choir of 
Conrad, in the rebuilding it was deter- 
mined to enlarge this old eastern 
chapel and make of it a spacious re- 
ceptacle for the sainted bones. The 
new chapel was called Trinity Chapel, 
extending considerably beyond the 
limits of the former room and open- 
ing into one yet farther east, a sma!'ler 
one, called to this day Becket’s 
Crown. Not until the year 1220 was 
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everything ready for the great event 
of the translation of the relics to the 
magnificent shrine now to be their 
abode. Henry III, now a youth of 
thirteen, was at the head of the pro- 
cession that entered the cathedral; 
and next to him came Stephen of 


Langton, the great archbishop of 
Canterbury, now an old man, to 
whom, perhaps, more than to. any 
other one man England owes the 
Great Charter, wrested from John in 
1215. He had but just returned from 
a long exile, and had just crowned the 
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young -king at 
Westminster. On 
the shoulders of 
the most exalted 
of the many men 
of high rank who 
followed _ was 
carried the chest 
containing the 
sacred remains, 
followed by a 
great crowd that 
filled the church 
and the church- 
yard without. Two 
years’ notice had 
been given in a 
proclamation circulated in England 
and all over Europe, and an assem- 
blage such as never before had been 
gathered in any place in England 
filled the city and all the neighboring 
villages. As the chronicler says: 


“Of bishops and abbots, priors and par- 


sons, 

Of earls and of barons, and of many 
knights thereto, 

Of seargants and of squires, and of hus- 
bandmen enow, 

And of simple men eke of the land—so 
thick thither drew.” 


The shrine was placed immediately 
above the place in the crypt below 
in which the body had lain for half a 
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century. The chapel was reached by 
a succession of ascents, from the nave 
to the choir, from the choir to the 
altar, and from the altar to Trinity 
Chapel. These last steps were usually 
ascended by pilgrims upon their 
knees, and the devotion and the num- 
ber of those who once mounted to the 
sacred eastern chapel is attested by 
the indentations in the stone stairway. 
Of the shrine which for more than 
three hundred years attracted the at- 
tention of the Christian world not a 
fragment remains; but by descrip- 
tions and by some rude drawings of 
those days we are able to form some 
idea of what it was like. The sides 
were plated with gold. The whole 
shrine blazed with 
jewels, pearls, sap- 
phires, emeralds, 
and, in the midst 
of the gold, rings 
or cameos, gifts of 
devout worship- 
pers. 

To the shrine of 
St. Thomas came 
every king of 
England from the 
second the 
eighth Henry. Ed- 


ward III placed 
there the Scotch 
crown which he 


brought as a 
trophy of vic- 
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tory. There he was married to his 
second wife, Margaret. John of 
France, taken prisoner at Poitiers, 
visited Canterbury. Henry V, vic- 
toriously returning from the field 
of Agincourt, made a_ thank-of- 
fering at the Martyr’s shrine. The 
offerings of pilgrims amounted an- 
nually, up to the very year of 
the overthrow and destruction of 
the shrine, to at least twenty thou- 


sand dollars of our money. The 
sixth and last jubilee was cele- 
brated in 1520. In that same 
year, just before the famous meet- 


of the Cloth of Gold, Henry 
received Charles V sat 


ing 
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Canterbury, and 
they had entered 
the city under the 
samecanopy. Wol- 
sey was with them. 


The proudest 
nobles of England 
and Spain were 
there. Together 
they prayed be- 
fore the shrine, 
and then Henry 


did the honors at 
a great banquet in 
the archiepiscopal 
palace, the home 
of Thomas a 
Becket. 

With the great 
events in English 
history of the years 
that followed all 
are familiar. Eight- 
een years later was 
read by the side 
of the shrine a 
summons ad- 
dressed the 
name of Henry 
VIII, “To thee, 
Thomas Becket, 
sometime arch- 
bishop of Can- 
terbury,” in which 
the saint was 
charged with 
treason, con- 
tumacy and rebellion. In_ thirty 
days the case was formally argued 
at Westminster by the attorney- 
general in behalf of Henry II and 
by counsel appointed by the king 
on the part of Becket. The argu- 
ment of the officer of the Crown 
prevailed, and on the tenth of June 
sentence was proclaimed against the 
archbishop. His bones were to be 
publicly burned and the offerings 
made at the shrine to be forfeited to 
the Crown. Then came the destruc- 
tion of this splendid shrine. The 
jewels were first carefully picked out, 
and then the iron chest within broken 
open by the blows of a sledge ham- 
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TRINITY CHAPEL. 


mer. The bones were scattered to 
the winds. It took two strong cof- 
fers borne on the shoulders of eight 
men to hold all the jewels and gold 
that were carried off. Twenty-six 
carts waited at the door of the church 


TOMBS IN WARRIOR'S CHAPEL. 


for the rest of the spoil. Every 


statue and picture of Becket was 
swept away ; his name and figure were 
erased or cut from every missal and 
The site of his first grave in 
from 


psalter. 
the crypt was used almost 
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THE TRANSEPT OF MARTYRDOM, 


that day to this as a storage place 
for wine and wood. “The site of 
the shrine has remained a_ vacant 
space, with the marks of the vio- 
lence of the destruction even yet 
visible on the broken pavement. 
Round it still lie the tombs of 
king and prince and archbishop; 
the worn marks on _ the stones 
show the reverence of former ages. 


2 


but the place itself is va- 
cant, and the lessons 
which that vacancy has to 
teach us must -now take 
the place of the lessons of 
the ancient shrine.” 

Two hundred and _ six 
vears -passed after the 
death of Becket, one hun- 
dred and fifty-six from 
the translation of his bones 
from the splendid shrine, 
before Trinity Chapel re- 
ceived its next tenant. In 
the midst of such universal 
sorrow and mourning as 
have never since been seen 
in England, the remains of 
Edward the Black Prince 
were broughtto Canterbury 
from London. He was the 
soldier, the national 
military hero. He was the 
heir to a throne from 
which the aged and feeble 
Edward III was soon to 
be taken by death. He 
was the hope of the na- 
tion, and at his death the 
future of his country was 
dark with stormy portents. 
His body lay in state at West- 
minster, and then, in a_ splendid 
hearse drawn by twelve black horses, 
followed by the court and by both 
Houses of Parliament, it was brought 
to Canterbury. Up Westgate Street 
the procession passed, and at the 
West Gate was met by two chargers 
fully caparisoned and mounted by 
two riders in full armor, “one bearing 
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the Prince’s arms of England and 
France, the other the ostrich feathers ; 
one to represent the Prince in his 
splendid suit as he rode in war, the 
other to represent him in black as he 
rode to tournaments.” 

When they reached the gate which 
stood where Christ Church Gate is 
now, the armed men halted, and the 
body was carried into the cathedral. 
Not in the dark and gloomy crypt 
where he had expressed a wish to be 
buried, but in the splendid chapel of 
the Holy Trinity, in the elevated 
space behind the high altar of the 
cathedral, where perhaps no other 
corpse than his would have been ad- 
mitted, in this most sacred spot in all 
I-ngland, was his tomb to stand, “to 
be seen and admired by the countless 
pilgrims as they crawled up the stone 
steps beneath it on their way to the 
shrine of the Saint.”’” Upon the tomb 
his brazen image lies in full armor, 
on which can still be seen the marks 
of that gilding which made it seem 
like gold. Above the tomb hang the 
iron gauntlets, the helmet with its 
leopard crest, the wooden shield, the 
velvet coat, now faded and tattered, 
and the empty scabbard of his famous 
sword, the sword which Oliver Crom- 
well is said to have carried away. 

Thirty-seven years after the burial 
of the Black Prince, another splendid 
tomb was added to Trinity Chapel. 
Henry IV, cousin of the Black 
Prince, the first Lancastrian king, 
who had deposed the Prince’s son, 
Richard II, was laid here by the side 
of his first wife, Mary of Bohun. ‘His 
tomb is now seen on the north side 
of the chapel, and upon the tomb 
may be seen the effigies of Henry and 
his second wife, Joan of Navarre. 

After the War of the Roses a tradi- 
tion arose that this tomb had been 
desecrated during these disturbances, 
and that Henry’s body had been 
taken away and thrown into the 
Thames. No effort was made to 
verify this tale until the year 1832, 
when the tomb was opened by the 
dean of Canterbury, and after some 
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trouble in opening the double coffin, 
“the face of the king was seen in 
complete preservation, the nose ele- 
vated, the beard thick and matted and 
of a deep russet color, and the jaws 
perfect with all the teeth in them ex- 
cept one fore tooth, which had prob- 
ably been lost during the king’s life.” 

Like all the great churches of Eng- 
land,. that of Canterbury has been 
greatly changed since in its earlier 
form it was the wonder. and admira- 
tion of adoring pilgrims. The pres- 
ent church is, indeed, the third great 
building on the same site, and stands 
as a representative of the history of 
ecclesiastical architecture more 
than four centuries, from 1075 to 
1495. In still earlier times, even be- 
fore the coming of St. Augustine, a 
(hristian church stood here, to 
become later the prey of pillaging 
Danes in the tenth century. This had 
nearly disappeared when the great 
archbishop of William the Norman, 
Lanfranc, began the building of an 
entirely new structure. The famous 
Anselm, his successor, continued 
the work and it was finished in 1130 
by Prior Conrad. It was in the 
beautiful choir known as the “‘Glori- 
ous Choir of Conrad,” that, before 
the high altar, was laid the body of 
the murdered Becket in 1170. Four 
vears later this second church was 
greatly injured by fire, the choir be- 
ing entirely ruined. This was a Nor- 
man church marked by all the peculi- 
arities of that style, the low, round 
arch, the heavy round pillar and the 
small window openings. The old 
Norfnan nave and transepts remained 
unchanged for more than two cen- 
turies after Becket’s time, when they 
were followed by the present struc- 
ture, which belongs to the perpendic- 
ular style of Gothic architecture. In 
the mean time, soon after the 
fire of 1174, the choir was rebuilt in 
that style which marks the transition 
from Norman to early English. The 
last important work was the addition 
of the splendid central tower, called 
the Bell-Harry Tower, in 1495. In 
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recent days, too, the old northwest- 
ern town tower has been replaced by 
a new one to match its neighbor on 
the southwest. 

This splendid pile, so full of histor- 
ical suggestions, displays for our 
study almost every English architec- 
tural style. Great Saxon piers may 
be seen in the crypt, as well as the 
massive Norman arch and the light 
and graceful Gothic. The whole 
mass, aS we view it from some em- 
inence, with ‘its decorated porch, its 
double transepts on either side, its 
great central tower, its eastern pro- 
longation called Becket’s Crown, pro- 
duces a most impressive effect, in 
spite of the very different periods in 
which it was built. 

Several peculiarities in the plan of 
this church strike even the casual 
visitor who may know little of the 
technicalities of architecture. He 
cannot help noticing the elevat.on of 
the choir above the nave, a peculiar- 
ity to be seen elsewhere oniv at 
Rochester, which is undoubtediy an 
imitation of Canterbury. He is 
bound to be struck by the difference 
between the light and airy culunins 
of the nave, which belong to the fouir- 
teenth century, and the Norman 
work of the choir. He notices how 
high the altar is raised above the 
level of the choir, and he learns that 
this came from the need of room in 
the crypt beneath for the shrine of 
St. Thomas, which was in the Chapel 
of the Virgin for fifty years before its 
transfer to Trinity Chapel behind the 
high altar. ‘He sees how that famous 
place of the most famous shrine in 
England is again higher than the 
altar, and must be reached by a flight 
of steps, and he wonders at the heau- 
tiful corona behind it, the wort: of 
William the Englishman, “small in 
body, but in workmanship of many 
kinds acute and honest.” 

This elevation of choir above nave, 
of altar above choir, of Trinity Chapel 
and Becket’s Crown above the altar, 
the mingling of the light stone of the 
piers and archways with another of 
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dark rich color which warms and 
tempers the former, the immensity of 
nave and choir and transepts,—all 
these make the interior of Canterbury 
cathedral imposing beyond any 
power of description. 

No one architect can be credited 
with the plan of this great building. 
At each stage of its construction the 
work was in the hands of some eccle- 
siastic. Lhe archbishops of Canter- 
bury and the priors of different pe- 
riods were many of them skilled 
architects. Churchmen in the Maid- 
dle Ages studied many things besides 
theology and practised other arts as 
well as that of ruling men and com- 
munities. And so we find in the tenth 
century the church of that tume, 
which had fallen into a ruinous state, 
restored by Archbishop Odo, and 
when in the next century his work 
was destroyed by the Danes, the 
successive labors of two prelates, 
Livingus and Ethelnoth, raised once 
more the walls of the great church. 
After the Normans came to Eng- 
land, the powerful Lanfranc almost 
entirely rebuilt the cathedral in the 
Norman style. In this rebuilding, 
the tower was placed in the middle of 
the church, and on the topmost pin- 
nacle was placed the figure of a 
cherub. In the centre of the church 
was suspended a gilt crown, and near 
it stood the altar of the Holy Cross. 
Anselm, successor of Lanfranc, ‘ore 
down the choir, to rebuild it in a 
more magnificent fashion; and _ his 
work was finished by Prior Conrad 
so beautifully as to acquire, as we 
have already noticed, the appellation 
of “The Glorious Choir of Conrad.” 
After the great fire of 1174, the work 
of rebuilding, of which mention has 
already been made, went on from 
generation to generation, until its 
practical completion in 1495, always 
in charge of some ecclesiastic. 

It is only rarely that we can asso- 
ciate the name of any one archit«ct 
with the building of any of the great 
churches of England or France or 
Germany. The Cologne cathedral 
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has been finished, in our own day, in 
accordance with the original plans 
made in the thirteenth century; but 
the name of the designer has passed 
into oblivion. ‘The variations in Eng- 
lish church architecture which make 
every great church in England a field 
of special study, illustrated so finely 
in Canterbury, show how the archi- 
tects of each period, mainly church- 
men, have been filled with the feeling 
of their own times. Not only, then, 
have the great historic events of cen- 
turles long past given a special inter- 
est to the study of any English cathe- 
dral, but the history of art as seen in 
glass and sculpture and architectural 
design may be read as from an open 
book. 

Wonderful combinations of color 
in great windows, which teach also 
some lesson in scripture or morals, 
brasses and effigies which show the 
dress and manners of centuries ago, 
and figures in stone in which may be 
learned the secular history of Eng- 
land,—all of these are before us in the 
church of Thomas a Becket. But still 
another historic interest is attached 
to such an English:church as that at 
Canterbury, to which _ indirectly 
at least allusion has already been 
made. Until the sixteenth century, 
which made so many things new, 
was well under way, all the great 
English statesmen, the advisers and 
euides of the kings, with few ex- 
ceptions, were great church officials, 
as well. It was not until the great 
revolution near the end of the seven- 
teenth century, indeed, that bishops 
of London or archbishops of Canter- 
burv ceased to act as chief ministers 
of the monarch. 

In Canterbury more than anywhere 
else in England are we reminded of 
this fact; for from Canterbury came 
powerful and controlling influences of 
state for more than eight hundred 
vears. It was perfectly natural that 
this should be so. Canterbury was 
the seat of the ecclesiastical head of 
the church in England. Its chair 
would be filled bv a strong and wise 


man. It was his duty to place the 
crown upon the head of a new mon- 
arch, and in him were centred powers 
of which we in modern times have 
but a faint conception. From St. 
Dunston to Archbishop Laud, from 
the tenth to the seventeenth century, 
we find in almost every important 
crisis at the right hand of the king, 
to guide or to warn, an archbishop of 
Canterbury. About the names and 
lives, therefore, of these great prelates 
gathers the story of England’s civil 
and religious life. Sometimes the 
friends, at other times the enemies, of 
popular liberty; now the aiders and 
abettors of bigotry and persecution, 
and again promoters of reform and 
progress and growth in Church and 
State ; reproving kings for evil living, 
as did Dunstan in the tenth century, 
wresting from kings precious grants 
and privileges for the people, as did 
Langton in the time of John,—in all 
the struggle towards greater strength 
and a broader life, in which England 
has been engaged since Ethelbert 
was baptized into the Christian faith 
at Canterbury, thirteen hundred 
years ago, the churchmen of Canter- 
bury have had no small part. To be- 
gin to write the lives of those who 
have sat in the chair of St. Augustine 
would be, therefore, like undertaking 
to write the history of England. 
Some names, however, come to us as 
a matter of course, besides that of the 
martyred Thomas, as we tread the 
aisles or muse in the chapels of Can- 
terbury cathedral. 

In St. Michael’s, or Warrior’s, 
Chapel, which opens to the east from 
the southwestern transept, more 
worthy of note to us than the marble 
and alabaster monuments all about 
on which recline lords and knights 
and ladies of rank, we see projecting 
from the eastern wall the end of a 
plain but massive coffin of stone. It 
attracts our attention at once from 
its peculiar position. In this coffin, 
tradition tells us, are the bones of 
Stephen Langton, the great cham- 
pion of national liberty, the leader of 
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the barons who forced King John to 
sign the Great Charter in 1215. No 
champion of English rights against 
a foreign and selfish race of kings, 
not even the great Earl Simon of the 
next generation, deserves greater 
honor. It was he who forced the 
king to deal with the barons by law- 
ful means months before the day of 
Kunnymede. He saw clearly that in 
earlier charters was _ foundation 
enough for all that the barons de- 
manded, and it was chiefly his hand 
that framed the simpler statement of 
what [¢nglish kings owed to the 
English people, and thus recast into a 
new charter all that was valuable in 
the old. The name of Stephen 
Langton can never be disassociated 
from this great victory; but Langton 
was first of all archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

So it had been before when an- 
franc served William the Conqueror, 
and Anselm reproved and defied \Wil- 
liam the Red; by virtue of thei: great 
churchly rank, which called for char- 
acter and attainments correspond- 
ingly lofty, they baffled the selfishness 
of those who were pleased to think 
themselves royal masters. We have 
seen how Becket living tried the soul 
of the imperious Henry II, and how 
Pecket dead humbled kingly pride as 
never before had been possible. 

Near the place of martyrdom is the 
tomb of another prelate who deserves 
the grateful remembrance of all lovers 
of sound learning. Here in a tomb 
built by himself during his lifetime 
lies Archbishop Warham, who 
though immersed in the business of 
state as the minister of Henry VII, 
found time to show his delight in the 
new learning and his appreciation of 
the scholars who gathered around the 
great Erasmus. Of him old Burnet 
says in his ‘History of the Reforma- 
tion: “And, indeed, our prelate was 
undoubtedly a great canonist, an able 
statesman, and a dexterous courtier; 
nor was he so intirely devoted to tlie 
learning of the schools, as had been 
the general course of studies in that 
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and the preceding ages, but set up 
and encouraged a more generous way 
of knowledge.” ‘The greater Wolsey 
supplanted Warham as Keeper of the 
Great Seal early in the reign of 
Henry VIII, but the see of Canter- 
bury was still his, and his active inter- 
est in public affairs did not cease until 
his death in 1532. 

All of these archbishops who have 
thus far been mentioned were buried 
in the cathedral, although their dust 
was not always left undisturbed. But 
we cannot trace, however briefly, the 
connection between Church and State 
in England, between king and arch- 
bishop, without halting for a moment 
at the name of one of the most inter- 
esting figures in that period of tur- 
moil which ushered in the English 
keformation. Thomas Cranmer 
would doubtless have found a rest- 
ing place near Thomas [Becket had 
his end come in more peaceful times. 
His body was destined to be scat- 
tered to the winds as the ashes of his 
funeral pile disappeared; but his 
name is secure in the history of that 
troublous time and will never be for- 
gotten. Something of a timeserver, 
perhaps, able to steer safely amongst 
many rocks upon which skilful men 
before him had been wrecked, the 
translator of the Bible, the compiler 
of the first English prayer-book, an 
invaluable friend of letters and learned 
men, Cranmer’s human weakness in 
the dreadful moments of those last 
days are not laid up against him by 
us. We think not so much of his re- 
cantation, repeated six times, as of 
those words in which the real powei 
of the man shines forth: “And, foras- 
much as my hand offended in writing 
contrary to my heart, mv hand there- 
fore shall be first punished; for if I 
come to the fire, it shall be the first 
burned.” And when the time came, 
he held his hand in the flame and 
“never stirred nor cried” until all was 
over. 

Nearly a century later comes an- 
other great archbishop of Canterbury, 
a minister of King Charles I. whose 
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headless body was to lie elsewhere 
than in the sacred precincts of the 
cathedral. Archbishop Laud is really 
the last of the long line of statesmen 
who were primates of all England. 
He seems not to have understood his 
times. Anxious to make the national 
church strong and united, desirous, it 
may be, to see some day a grand re- 
union of the Universal Church, he 
could not in any degree understand 
and appreciate the great Puritan rev- 
olution in whose vortex he was en- 
culfed. He was a man of iron, but 
a stronger than he, a man of iron also, 
overcame him, and calmly he bent his 
head to the axe. “‘No one,” said he, 
“ean be more willing to senl me out 
of life than I am desirous to go.” 

Since the days of Laud and Crom- 
well, archbishops of Canterburv have 
seen little service as ministers of state. 
For two hundred years the great lead- 
ers have been really chosen by the 
people of England through their 
House of Commons, and the church- 
men have been left to care for the in- 
terests of their own Order. But the 
high office of archbishop of Canter- 
bury has none the less sought men of 
great ability and judgment and tact. 
A Tait, a Benson and a Temple have 
in our own time shown qualities 
which might once have won for them 
the Great Seal of England. 

And so we wander about this great 
pile, finding in every part some fresh 
evidence of the close connection of 
this splendid church with the history 
of a great nation, until again we find 
ourselves at the high altar in the 


choir, where the body af the mastyr 
was watched by the monks, where 
Henry of Bolingbroke rested before 
he made the next occupant after the 
Black Prince in this august company 
of the dead in Trinity Chapel. Hither 
came the pilgrims of centuries to the 
tomb of an ambitious and poweritul 
prince of the church; here our own 
ancestors received civilization and 
Christianity; and here on the steps 
of the altar in Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, we may feel that we are near 
the beginning of all English things 
that are good. 

We pass out of the cathedral to the 
old church of St. Martin upon ihe 
hill, and look back once more upon 
that magnificent structure, fit to be 
compared to any ancient temple or 
Christian church that could have been 
seen in ancient Rome in the days of 
St. Augustine. On the very ground 
consecrated by his labors and his 
blessing it rises before us as the 
earliest cradle of Christian and en- 
nobling influences of all kinds; for 
from this spot has come much in the 
constitution of Church and State in 
England by which now the British 
empire is fastened together. “Elard. 
indeed,” as one has written “would 
it be to find a view anywhere more 
inspiriting than this, for if we look at 
it aright we may see in its attractive 
features, as we may in all the lessons 
which an intelligent study of history 
affords us, not only that which carries 
us vividly back into the past, but that 
also which urges us more hopefully 
forward to future.” 
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WHEN NEW ENGLAND WAS REBELLIOUS.* 
By Ernest H. Baldwin. 


states were united in a single 

family under one roof, the [ed- 
eral Constitution, there has been an 
occasional disposition on the part of 
various members of it to rebel against 
parental authority and run away from 
home. No sooner were domestic af- 
fairs in running order than Kentucky 
and Virginia “resolved”’ to do as they 
pleased ir the new house. Then, 
during the first decade of this cen- 
tury, the New England states, having 
some grievances, sought to shun the 
company of the uncouth Republicans, 
who then managed federal house- 
keeping. Still again, in 1832, to cer- 
tain objectionable regulations which 
had been made, South Carolina said, 
“T won't”; but Andrew Jackson re- 
plied with such an emphatic “You 
will,” that the disgruntled state 
thought better of it. Finally, in 1860, 
eleven states refused to perform their 
household duties any longer, and 
actually ran away; but Abraham Lin- 
coln caught them and brought them 
back. Since then all have agreed that 
there’s no place like home. 

In connection with the disaffection 
-n New England occurred a strange 
incident, which created no little ex- 
citement at the time, and is referred 
to in history as the “John Henry Af- 
fair.” As has been intimated, New 
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England, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, became dissatisfied with the 
management of national affairs. 
There were several causes for this. 
The defeat of John Adams, the Fed- 
eralist, and the election of Thomas 
Jefferson, the Republican, in the pres- 
idential election of 1800, shocked the 
New Englanders. The abhorrence 
with which Jefferson was regarded by 
the Federalists is well illustrated by 
the story of a New England parson, 
who, when asked to baptize an infant 
with the name of that personage, re- 
plied, ““No such unchristian name. I 
baptize thee John Adams.” The pur- 
chase of the vast territory of Louisi- 
ana caused some uneasiness among 
the New England states, as tending 
to diminish their influence in the 
Federal government. But the restric- 
tions imposed upon trade by Jeffer- 
son's commercial policy more than 
any other one cause served to alien- 
ate the eastern section of the Union. 
The attempted peaceful coercion of 
Great Britain, previous to the war of 
1812, by prohibiting trade with that 
country, fell with crushing force upon 
the northeastern states, where the 
shipping interests were very exten- 
sive. Its ultimate effect was to turn 
New England from maritime pursuits 
to manufacturing industries. But 
these embargo laws brought financial 
disaster not only to shipowners, but 
also to large numbers of seamen, who, 
left without employment, saw their 
families reduced to want. The farm- 
ers and lumbermen of Vermont also 
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had sprung up with Canada, and this 
was now prohibited with severe penal- 
ties; but United States troops met 
with open resistance in attempting to 
enforce the law. Jlhus a considerable 
element in the population became em- 
bittered against the Jeffersonian party, 
and the question of separation from 
the Union and the formation of a 
northern confederacy was openly dis- 
cussed. 

lt was while New England was in 
suchatemper and seemed on the point 
of withdrawing from the Union and 
perhaps forming a British alliance, 
that John Henry was sent on a secret 
mission to Boston by the governor- 
general of Canada, in 1809. This mis- 
sion, Owing to unexpected develop- 
ments in the _ political situation, 
amounted to absolutely nothing, but 
acquired undue importance from its 
strange sequel. 

John Henry was an adventurous 
Irishman, who came to the United 
States about 1790. Nothing is known 
of his history previous to that time, 
and there is much that is obscure and 
contradictory his later career. 
Poor, but ambitious, and possessing 
some literary ability, he lacked perse- 
verance and stability. It was said that 
he came to America to ease the de- 
clining years of a rich old uncle liv- 
ing in New York, hoping to inherit 
his property; that he married a 
French lady, who died a few vears 
later; that he was editor of Brown's 
Philadelphia Gazette in 1793, and was 
afterward a wine dealer in the Quaker 
city. While John Adams was Presi- 
dent of the United States, Henry ap- 
plied for a commission in the army, 
was made a captain of artillery, and 
served at various posts in New Eng- 
land. But feeling that his talents in 
that direction were not appreciated, he 
soon resigned. He then drifted to 
northern Vermont, where he pur- 
chased a farm, and devoted his atten- 
tion to the study of law, occasionally 
writing essavs against Republicanism, 
which he professed to abhor. But life 
on a farm soon grew irksome to 


tienry’s restless spirit, and he ‘made 
another change, this time to Montreal, 
where he engaged in business. In 
1807 he applied for a judicial office in 
Upper Canada. But the leutenant- 
governor prevented his appointment, 
denouncing Henry as “‘an adventurer, 
not even called to the bar, but who 
had obtained the favor of the mer- 
chants of Montreal by defending tneir 
conduct in a party paper.” 

The embargo seems to have affect- 
ed Henry’s financial interests in some 
way, for in 1808 he was summoned 
to New England by his Boston agent, 
who had met with severe losses. 
Passing through Vermont to Massa- 
chusetts, he found the people in al- 
most open rebellion. Public meet- 
ings were being held, the Jeffersonian 
administration was denounced, and 
radical measures were urged to resist 
Federal authority. The excitement 
was intense. Henry caught the fever, 
and his own experience probably 
brought him into contact and sym- 
pathy with the disaffected portion of 
the business community at Boston. 

While on this visit, by previous ar- 


rangement, he wrote several letters. 


regarding political affairs in New 
England to his Canadian friend, Mr. 
H. W. Ryland, who was then secre- 
tary to Sir James Craig, the governor: 
general. As was intended, these let- 
ters were shown to Craig, who, con- 
sidering the information important, 
forwarded them to London. From 
this correspondence it is evident that 
the writer formed a more or less inti- 
mate acquaintance with the leaders of 
that wing of the Federalist party 
known as the “Fssex Junto.” They, 
it is believed, were secretly furthering 
the movement for separation; and it 
was to them Henry probably referred 
when he wrote that he had attended 
a “private meeting of several of the 
principal characters in Boston where 
the questions of immediate and ulti- 
mate necessity were discussed.” 
Under these circumstances he quite 
naturally formed the opinion which 
he expressed in one of his letters, that 
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in the event of war with Great Britain 
the eastern states would separate from 
the Union. 

Upon his return to Montreal, 
Henry received a proposal from Gov- 
ernor Craig to return to Boston on a 
secret mission. This just suited his 
adventurous spirit, and he accepted. 
Provided with suitable credentials for 
a possible contingency, and supplied 
with a cipher code for secret corre- 
spondence, he returned to the United 
States in February, 1809. His instruc- 
tions required him to proceed imme- 
diately to Boston, obtaining all the 
information possible on the way. 
“The principal object that I recom- 
mend to your attention,” wrote Craig, 
“is the endeavor to obtain the most 
accurate information of the true state 
of affairs in that part of the Union, 
which, from its wealth, the number of 
its inhabitants and the known intel- 
ligence and ability of several of its 
leading men, must naturally possess 
a very considerable influence over, 
and will indeed probably lead, the 
other eastern states of America in the 
part that they may take at this impor- 
tant crisis.’”’ Henry was also to re- 
port “the state of public opinion both 
with regard to their internal politics 
and to the probability of a war with 
England, the comparative strength of 
the two great parties into which the 
country is divided and the views and 
designs which may ultimately pre- 
vail”; also regarding the possible 
separation from the Union, “how far 
in such an event they would look up 
to England for assistance, or be dis- 
posed to enter into a connection with 
us.” Craig then suggests the inex- 
pediency of appearing as an avowed 
agent, yet encloses a “credential” 
which he may use in case “very inti- 
mate relations are formed with any of 
the leaders, that if they should wish to 
enter into any communication with 
our government through me, you are 
authorized to receive any such and 
will safely transmit it to me.” 

Unfortunately for the ambitious de- 
signs of Henry, the political weather 
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in New England had suddenly 
changed. The repeal of the Embargo 
law in February, 1809, scattered the 
secession clouds, and the British 
emissary reached boston just in time 
to see the skies clearing up. But he 
lingered for three months trying to 
find in the fleeing clouds the gather- 
ing of another storm. The seven let- 
ters which, in the midst of his rather 
gay life in the New England metrop- 
olis, he found time to write to his chief 
contained nothing more important 
than the reluctant admission that the 
cause they favored had become very 
unpopular. He found no occasion 
for disclosing his official character or 
presenting his credentials. By an 
agreement made with the British en- 
voy, Mr. Erskine, in April, 1809, the 
cause of the hostility between the two 
nations was removed. MHenry’s con- 
tinuance at Boston was consequently 
rendered useless; and in May he was 
recalled. Had he remained through 
the summer, it is not unlikely he 
might have found more interesting 
news to report; for Mr. Erskine’s 
arrangement was promptly  dis- 
avowed by the British ministry, and 
party strife recommenced. 

This sudden and unexpected ending 
of his promising mission chagrined 
Henry; but its failure to procure him 
any personal advantage was a greater 
disappointment. He had undertaken 
the mission without any definite 
agreement for compensation, relying 
upon the justice of the government 
and the assurance he received from 
Craig that the British ministry would 
feel under obligations to him. He de- 
sired and expected to receive some 
lucrative political office in Canada; 
but Craig’s sudden death interfered 
with the accomplishment of this de- 
sire. A lack of interest in the matter 
on the part .of Craig’s successor 
prompted Henry to seek recompense 
in England. He therefore went to 
London, where he spent a long time in 
vain efforts to have his claim allowed. 
Vexed by the many specious promises 
of aid which remained unfulfilled, and 
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exasperated by the repeated delays, he 
turned his back on what he considered 
an ungrateful country and started for 
the United States, determined in some 
way to have revenge for his ill treat- 
ment. 

At this point in the interesting 
drama, a new character appears on the 
stage to play a leading part. While 
Henry was in England, he met at a 
London club a Frenchman by the 
name of Soubiran, alias Count de 
Crillon, alias Emile Edouard, alias 
Edmund Wyer. This remarkable per- 
sonage historians have connected un- 
til recently with Napoleon’s secret 
police; but it is now known, as can.be 
readily inferred from his varied no- 
menclature, that he was learned in the 
science of criminology and proficient 
in the art of eluding justice. His only 
connection with Napoleon’s secret 
police consisted in the fact that he was 
a fugitive from their clutches. Any 
closer connection he _ carefully 
avoided. His prepossessing man- 
ners, his air of importance and his 
familarity with three languages pro- 
cured this Gallican admission to 
the leading society wherever he 
went. His skill and the equal fa- 
cility with which he assumed the 
role of colonel, consul or chevalier, 
while it necessitated a constant change 
of residence, served to replenish his 
purse. But his operations had _ be- 
come so extensive that he found it ad- 
vantageous to his personal liberty to 
remove to America. 

Chance found these two adventur- 
ers, Henry and Soubiran, passengers 
on the same packet bound for the 
United States. The two birds of a 
feather immediately flocked togetiier 
and became quite intimate. The long, 
tedious voyage gave them abundant 
opportunity to share their mutual 
woes, and Henry-found the Count (for 
so he styled himself then) a sym- 
pathetic listener to his tale of disap- 
pointment and failure. He told him 
that he nearly succeeded in dividing 
the five New England states from the 


Union; that he had sought some re- 
turn from his efforts and sacrifice in 
England, but in vain; that he had vis- 
ited Ireland, his native land, only to 
find it desolate and its citizens loaded 
with chains; that his enthusiasm had 
thus been destroyed, and all hope for 
the future blasted. 

The Irishman’s extremity was the 
Frenchman’s opportunity. Finding 
Henry had copies of the letters sent to 
Craig during his mission, the Count 
conceived a scheme for another profit- 
able venture. He therefore proceeded 
to exemplify the French doctrine of 
fraternity, gave Henry.the embrace of 
devoted friendship, and professed an 
ardent desire to espouse his cause. He 
“fanned into a flame the smouldering 
resentment in his breast,” and encour- 
aged him to hope for revenge in 
America. “Sell to the government 
you sought to destroy,” he urged, “the 
written evidence of your intrigue.” 
He kindly offered to help in the mat- 
ter, and to secure the assistance of M. 
Serurier, the French minister at Wash- 
ington. 

Henry regarded the proposition 
with great favor, and thankfully ac- 
cepted the proffered help. He was 
especially pleased when the Count 
agreed to give him the title deeds td 


‘his castle and estate of St. Martial in 


France for the proceeds of the con- 
templated sale. Thus a conspiracy 
between a confessed spy and a clever 
impostor was formed for the purpose 
of swindling the United States gov- 
ernment. 

Their success was flattering. Land- 
ing at Boston, they secured from 
Governor Gerry of Massachusetts a 
letter of introduction to President 
Madison. The Count immediately 
proceeded to Washington and made 
his headquarters at the French lega- 
tion. Henry stopped at Baltimore 
and remained in the background. 
Fortunately for the two conspirators, 
they had hit upon an opportune time. 
The administration was determined to 
declare war against England, and 
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welcomed every pretext to justify 
hostile action. Proof of British in- 
trigue in New England could not fail 
to arouse indignation and further the 
designs of the war party. 

Count de Crillon at once secured 
an audience with the Secretary of 
State, James Monroe, and presented 
the subject. He asked the modest 
sum of $125,000 for the letters of his 
colleague. Negotiations continued 
several weeks, during which time 
Count de Crillon was the social lion 
of Washington. He frequently dined 
with the President, exhibited letters 
from the noblest families of France, 
and wore the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. He claimed to have incurred 
the displeasure of Napoleon and thus 
accounted for his exile. 

M. Serurier, for political reasons, 
declined to render Crillon any assist- 
ance, but he placed no obstacle in his 
way, and secretly favored the project. 
But the refusal of his active codpera- 
tion did not hinder the progress of the 
negotiations, which terminated suc- 
cessfully, February 10, 1812. Fortu- 
nately for the United States treasury 
but $50,000 was available for such a 
purpose from the contingent fund; 
otherwise it is not improbable that 
the conspirators would have realized 
more from their venture. But Henry 
was induced to accept this sum for his 
correspondence, on condition that it 
be not made public until he was safely 
out of the country. With that under- 
standing the bargain was concluded. 
Henry, giving Crillon part of the 
money (how much is unknown) for 
the title deeds to St. Martial, was hur- 
ried away to New York, where the 
United States ship Wasp was waiting 
to convey him to France. Count de 
Crillon lingered in Washington long 
enough to give some untrustworthy 
testimony before a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee, and then sud- 
denly declared his intention of return- 
ing to France and serving Napoleon 
in the Russian campaign. He took 
his departure April 1, and never paid 
his respects to American soil again. 


It was soon learned that Henry had 
found that the deeds executed in his 
favor were titles to air castles only, 
and that no such estate as St. Martial 
existed outside the imagination of a 
Gallic impostor, of whom he had been 
the unsuspecting dupe. The French 
minister was quite as thoroughly de- 
ceived by his cunning countryman, 
and believed, as he caused to be stated 
later, that Crillon was an agent of 
Napoleon’s secret police; and on such 
apparently trustworthy authority the 
assertion gained credence in Ameri- 
can history. More recent investiga- 
tion has revealed the facts as here 
stated. 

As soon as Henry was out of the 
country, President Madison sent his 
expensive letters to Congress, with a 
short message calling attention to the 
British treachery which they revealed. 
The immediate effect of this disclos- 
ure was to arouse intense indignation 
throughout the country. The Jeffer- 
sonians hailed it as a confirmation of 
their suspicions. The _ Federalists 
were dumbfounded. They were ig- 
norant of Henry’s mission; for, as the 
letters clearly stated, he had never re- 
vealed it to them. 

The Senate promptly demanded 
the names of all persons implicated 
in the affair; but none could be given. 
Henry had mentioned none, although 
his letters were interlined with signifi- 
cant asterisks, to arouse curiosity. 
The excitement was soon allayed; 
for, after all, it was seen that nothing 
of importance had been divulged. 
The letters, it was afterwards learned, 
were largely fraudulent, being ex- 
panded paraphrases of the originals, 
doctored with expressions intended 
to provoke hostility against Great 
Britain. The seven letters which 
Henry wrote from Boston were in- 
creased to thirteen, and only Craig's 
letter of instructions agreed in date 
and contents with the originals; the 
rest of the batch consisted of his later 
correspondence with the government 
at London, seeking a reward. This 
shows his evident purpose to reveal 
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as much as possible of British creach- 
ery and as little as possible of Feder- 
alist intrigue. 

Concerning the report that the let- 
ters were forgeries, a newspaper of 
the time, an organ of the administra- 
tion, made some observations which 
now sound like studied sarcasm: “The 
President and his secretaries are men 
of great sagacity and, some say, of 
extreme cunning. Perhaps no per- 
sons are better qualified to detect an 
imposition of this kind than they; it 
is morally impossible that the caution 
of Madison, the experience of Mon- 
roe, the sagacity of Gallatin and the 
intelligence of Pinckney could all be 
set at naught by the ingenuity of 
Henry.” But caution, experience, 
sagacity and intelligence could not 
stand before the strong desire for po- 
litical revenge. 

The British minister at Washing- 
ton at once denied all knowledge of 
Henry’s mission and the ministerial 
party in England, taking advantage 
of the convenient circumstance of 
Craig’s death, succeeded in stifling 
all inquiry. It was declared that the 
Canadian governor had acted inde- 
pendently of the colonial secretary 
(which was improbable) and wished 
merely to be informed on events in 
New England, from which point he 
feared invasion in case of war; as 
soon as this apprehension was re- 
moved, ‘Henry was recalled. But 
Craig’s letter of instructions hardly 
bears out this latter declaration. 


The publication of the Henry let- 
ters failed to accomplish the purpose 
intended, which was to destroy the 
spirit of the Essex Junto and to unite 
all parties against Great Britain. On 
the contrary, it intensified party spirit. 
The Federalists soon recovered from 
their astonishment, and loudly de- 
nounced the President for paying so 
much of the people’s money for infor- 
mation that could have been found 
in the back numbers of any eastern 
newspaper; and they proudly called 
attention to the fact that Henry could 
find no one to whom he could reveal 
his character. Could better proof of 
their patriotism be given? How- 
ever, in his war message a few months 
later, President Madison included the 
Henry mission among the counts in 
the indictment against Great Brit- 
ain. 

Of the later history of the two ad- 
venturers, Henry and _  Soubiran, 
nothing definite is known. Some 
strange rambling letters of the latter, 
since come to light, indicate that the 
thieves had a falling out, probably on 
account of the unequal division of the 
spoil. One of these letters, warning 
a friend of Henry’s ability to “take all 
colors,” suggests that the latter was 
an apt pupil in his partner’s school 
of cunning. As for the wily French- 
man himself, he was arrested as 
soon as he reached France and, in- 
stead of serving Napoleon in Russia, 
served a well deserved sentence in 
prison. 
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MY FARM IN WINTER. 
By John Albce. 


me HERE is one time of the 
\ year when this worn- 
out farm of mine is as 
good as any of my 
neighbors. It is when 
covered with snow. 
That levels all distinctions of . bet- 
ter and best in the land. As the 
mining prospector buys not what is 
in sight, but what he suspects lies be- 
neath, so I should recommend my 
heirs to sell my acres in winter. The 
purchaser would not know what he 
was buying; but if he found what I 
have found he would make the best 
bargain in his life. He would buy it 
blindly, as did I and stumbled into a 
fortune beyond all dreams. I wish 
my successor the same luck. He 
must not, however, calculate by arith- 
metic and hand upon his purse, but 
by solar and planetary signs, and con- 
sider well what the poets and proph- 
ets say about human and divine life. 
Then he would reap as_ bountiful 
harvests in winter as at any other sea- 
son. I even think my land is worth 
a little more than my neighbors’, as it 
is wilder and is fast lapsing into its 
virginal condition, and thus is more 
attractive in winter than at other sea- 
sons. 

The snow is but a superadded top 
soil which I cultivate as industriously 
as I do my garden in summer. With- 
out disturbing the surface, it bears a 
plentiful crop. Its growths, however, 
are endogenous and depend upon that 
over which the snow falls. I plough 
through it, shovel and dig, only to 
rob it of its natural productiveness 
and beauty. So in farming it is one 
thing to be let alone; and best of all 
I like those things in nature which 
can take care of themselves. A cer- 
tain irregularity, apparent disorder, a 
wild profusion and even barrenness 
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and poverty are not displeasing. Per- 
haps a shrewd observer could de- 
tect what was under the snow blanket 
by its folds and inequalities. The 
tumble-down walls, against and over 
which the snow drifts, form regular 
barricades, and one would know that 
most of the stones of which it was 
once composed were now sprawling 
on the ground. Much suspicious 
grass and too conspicuous weeds and 
blackened thistle-tops and mullein- 
stalks peer out above the white waste. 
Innumerable snowy mounds betray 
my handsome bowlders, which inter- 
fere with the plough, but to my eye are 
the best ornament of the fields. The 
level gardens which in summer be- 
come my proudest possession are in 
winter the least interesting spots on 
the farm. There the snowfall is 
lightest, and the surface is white and 
smooth as a marble floor. It has 
been levelled and raked until there is 
not an inequality on it sufficient for 
the snow to encircle and sport with. 
You would not guess the earliest peas 
and potatoes grew there, nor does it 
seem possible to me as I look out 
upon it, although I am perhaps eating 
a cabbage which a few weeks ago 
made the garden green. 

Winter brings into prominence and 
relief a great deal which the summer 
conceals. The leaves hide the struc- 
tural forms of the trees. Now you 
see plainly what crookedness was un- 
der the deciduous kinds; not a 
straight limb anywhere, and were 
there, it would probably mar the gen- 
eral symmetry of them when clothed 
with foliage. A globe or circle is 
made up of an infinite number of 
angles; in winter the trees disclose 
these angles, by means of which they 
are able in summer to assume spheri- 
cal and symmetrical shapes. The snow 
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falls upon them and through them, 
yet does not lodge and cling to the 
bared branches; while the _ pines, 
spruces and hemlocks are glorified by 
it. They which have no blossoms in 
summer are compensated with a 
wealth of white roses and chrysan- 
themums, lifted high in air or leaning 
upon each other. Many a young 
hemlocky Santa Claus bends under 
the weight of his gifts, which he 
drops upon our heads as we pass by; 
or sometimes a little tree is so loaded 
as to form a perfect arch, the under 
side of which is fringed and decorated 
with the drooping snow-covered 
sprays. 

Save for the trees, the snowy land- 
scape might be a vast, undulated, 
petrified ocean, all its curling foamy 
waves, all its dimples, ripples, ridges, 
hollows and crests fixed in this soft 
white marble, which has been sculp- 
tured from beneath. Our northern 
snows bear -no resemblance to the 
wool of the Scriptural and poets’ 
comparisons. Who ever saw any white 
wool.on a sheep’s back or in a bale? 
It is only white when manufactured ; 
before that it is a dirty gray or brown. 
I suspect the bible bards were resi- 
dents of Jerusalem or some other city 
and only familiar with the smoky and 
grimy snow of the streets. 

The only marks upon the snow in 
the country which add to its loveli- 
ness are the fine tracks of birds, mice 
and squirrels, which indent the sur- 
face like outline drawings or the chas- 
ings on jewels. They are just one 
remove from writing on water. After 
a time these slight indentations, by 
the gradual settling or thawing of the 
snow, become embossed and _ stand 
out sometimes in bold relief. There 
the little beasts and birds have left 
their autographs—until spring, when 
we shall have fuller missives from 
them. Meanwhile it is comforting to 
know that my tenants are alive and 
well, although so silent and hidden. 
Tenants I call them,—but they pay 
no rent. -Were it not that I feel on 
an equality with them, I should call 


them my lords; for they manage iny 
estate and make it thrice as attractive 
as I could. To them I am indebted 
for music, color and joy, as well as 
for meditations, observations and sur- 
mises on the mystery of the world. 
[ have visited with the ant and the 
bee and exchanged views with the 
swallows in the barn on summer 
mornings. The hermit thrush coun- 
sels me afar off; but he permits no 
response, and I cannot always inter- 
pret his message. Indeed I pretend 
not to the wisdom of any single one 
of my tenants. Yet in winter weather 
they leave me to my own devices. It 
is then I seem left to myself, to go 
alone for a time and to consume such 
provisions as I have been prudent 
enough to gather while the earth was 
still vielding them. 

In winter the slightest sign of life 
in nature arrests attention. The pres- 
ence of the snowbirds, a woodpecker, 
even the caw of a crow is exciting and 
makes the heart leap faster. I am 
more fond of crows than of any other 
bird, perhaps because I see more of 
them and am in the habit of feeding 
them at times when I feel certain 
there is famine in their land. I es- 
tablish free lunches for them, and am 
rewarded by seeing that from year to 
vear they become less shy. They 
come now within twenty yards of my 
door; and I expect that in a century 
their fear and suspicion of mankind 
might be altogether overcome, until 
they would enter the doorway and 
feed from the hand. ‘They have not 
been exactly frightened out of their 
wits, but into them; they are now 
wise and prudent, and have their sea- 
sons of fun as well. They amuse me 
as I watch their manners from the 
window. Then, too, I admire their 
love for the tops of the highest trees. 
There is no finer spectacle in nature 
than to watch a crow descend on the 
tiptopmost twig of the white pine. 
With what ease and grace he alights 
upon it, just touching it with his feet 
at first, balancing with his wings until 
he has nicely adjusted his weight! It 
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seems incredible that so small a spray 
of pine can support him. There he 
sits, rocking, taking in the landscape, 
or standing sentinel while his friends 
feed on the ground. Yes, | admire 
and envy him for his love of those 
high places to.which I cannot climb; 
and although the pines sing many 
songs to me, he hears one up there 
which I shall never hear. I am sure 
the crow has a good heart, and al- 
though black he is not so black as the 
farmers have painted him. Consider 
his domestic virtues. He is the only 
bird I know that continues his tender- 
ness and solicitude for his brood into 
the second year. 

The smallest bare spot of earth, as 
a bank by the roadside which the 
snow drifting over left uncovered, or 
the space under the hemlocks whose 
low sweeping limbs prevented it from 
falling, seem like oases in a desert or 
the shadow of a rock to the weary 
traveller. As there is less to see and 
hear in winter, the eye and ear are 
sharpened; and sometimes I[ think 
that I learn more of nature than in 
the profuse summer when the lessons 
are multiplied beyond the capacity of 
the learner. The mountain outlines 
are more distinct, and I see that the 
forests are not as compact and dense 
as when clothed with foliage. The 
ledges show their perpendicular 
fronts and gleam in the sunlight like 
the walls of fortresses. Here and 
there is a patch of green on Chocorua 
and Passaconaway; spared by the 
lumberman because inaccessible. But 
most of the mountain forests in this 
part of New Hampshire are composed 
of deciduous trees that in winter and 
at a distance look like small bushes, 
and as to their varieties are indistin- 
guishable. In the latter part of April 
or the first week in May their differ- 
ences will begin to appear, and more 
clearly before the leaves have fully 
unfolded than after. Then the oaks 
are red, the poplars a grayish white, 
due rather to their catkins than their 
leaves; the beeches, birches, ash and 
maples display four differing shades 


of green. It is noticeable that the 
different kinds of trees form distinct 
groups, each on some space of moun- 
tain side favorable to their growth. 
Again in the autumn the foliage of 
each becomes distinct. but in the 
summer all is a sea of green, lighter 
or darker from the deciduous or 
evergreen assemblages. 

That which I miss most in winter 
is open water. | miss the mighty 
ocean, as full of life at one season as 
another. Cold has no power over it, 
neither has heat. Ice cannot lock it 
up, nor any drouth shrink its perpet- 
ual fountains. But my mountain 
brooks and streams, which we dare to 
call rivers, suffer two deaths; in sum- 
mer they dry up, and in winter they 
are frozen almost to the bottom of 
their gravelly beds. I attended the 
obsequies of a little rivulet that runs 
through my farm. It struggled on 
until the middle of January. Then 
the ice began to form wherever there 
was a stiller current or some project- 
ing little cape where it could find se- 
cure footing to advance upon its vic- 
tim. Slowly it spread itself from 
point to point along the banks, anc 
at last covered the water with a thin 
transparent manacle over its whole 
course. Then began a fiercer fight 
than ever. I could hear the little riv- 
ulet gurgle its defiance and _ beat 
against its enemy. In vain! Icy, re- 
lentless fingers wove each night a 
thicker and more smothering mantle 
over it, and the pity of it was that the 
brook itself furnished the weapons of 
its own overthrow. For a_ while 
longer I could hear its faint tinkling, 
like the sound of jewels in a silver 
box. But one morning its voice was 
hushed; yet [ knew that it. still 
breathed and in the spring would 
take vengeance on its enslaver. [I 
saw it bursting all barriers, destroy- 
ing the snow and ice, and transform- 
ing them into its own clear and sp: 
ing waters and crowning itself with 
white violets, green grass and the 
marsh marigold. 

All the seasons must be in a man’s 
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nature before he can begin to enjoy 
any of them. Nature assists but does 
not create our moods; they change 
in unison with hers. A healthy man 
feels as much exhilaration at the ap- 
proach of winter as of spring; boys 
feel even more. Birds and flowers 
have their own particular reasons for 
liking spring best; and the eye of the 
fish grows brighter and he becomes 
more lively as the spring waters be- 
gin to swell. The trout does not then 
rise to the fly because he is hungrier 
than usual, but because he feels more 
sportive and wants to play with 
everything in sight. In trees and 
plants is the same _ exuberance, 
enough and to spare for their winter 
use. They store up food with more 
care than any animal, and suffer less 
from cold and snow. ‘The snow is 
their protector. Did the partridge 
learn to bury herself in the snow for 
warmth from observation of this? 
As she lives on the ground more than 
any other bird, she must have noticed 
how the snow shelters and keeps 
warm the acorn and the grub. Alas, 
as soon as she found it out the fox 
learned it too; for he knows all that 
the birds, the mice and grasshopper 
know,—and a little besides. Men, 
guns, traps and dogs have taught him 
cunning, and could he be tamed he 
would be wiser than the elephant. In 
winter nights he roams over the 
neighboring farms, looks in at every 
barn and shed, and listens for Miss 
Mousey under the snow. He himself 
makes scarcely so much noise in trav- 
elling as a bird winging the air. His 
tail helps him in running; it is a sort 
of tail feather, which balances and 
distributes his weight and movements 
and helps him to make a quick turn 
or steers and supports him for a long 
leap. No wonder it is the token of 
the triumphant hunt. Besides it is as 
handsome as it is useful. His head 
and especially his ears are the highest 
type of wild sagacity. I allow him all 
the liberties of my farm, which, as it 
is past recovery for crops and is fast 
lapsing into its original wild condi- 


tion, I have surrendered to its primi- 
tive uses. Lhe partridge buds my 
ancient orchard through the winter; 
so to speak, he nips my apples in the 
bud and leaves me few or none. 
There in summer he drums on a de- 
caying stump or wallows in the bar- 
ren soil. His mate does not know 
how safe is her brood in its under- 
brush, and scatters her chickens at 
my footsteps, while she flutters around 
me as if inviting to be caught. She 
ought to know better, but cannot 
overcome an old inveterate habit. 
She is the sister of the fox; both are 
the tvpe of the wild and untamable in 
nature. They harmonize well with 
the winter season, with its snow, tem- 
pests and cold, and are then most 
alive and alert. 

There is a tree, the beech of our 
northern forests, which in its manner 
of growth and habits is akin to the 
wildness of the fox and the partridge. 
[It refuses to grow with regularity; it 
loves to contort and deform itself in 
root and branch when there is no ne- 
cessity for it, and has apparently a 
partially lost instinct for rooting its 
lower limbs in the earth. Its bole is 
covered with swellings like those of 
the strained muscles of a man’s arm 
or back when in violent exercise; and 
its trunk is seldom cylindrical, but 
flattened, as are the exposed roots. 
Altogether it gives the impression of 
making a tremendous struggle to 
grow, as if it had more vigor and re- 
sources than it could keep inside its 
bark. Like some people, it over- 
flows with superfluous vitality; its 
long and enormous roots throw up a 
nursery of suckers; it grows more 
branches than it can well support; 
and its foliage is dense and as imper- 
vious as a thatch. But do not seek 
it in a thunder-storm; it is the favor- 
ite tree of lightning. Under its shade 
old world lovers used most often to 
tell their passion and the ancient guild 
of shepherds contended in pipe and 
song while their goats nibbled the 
succulent leaves. I have no pipe nor 
any goat, yet seem to have both while 
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I read Virgil and Theocritus in its 
shade. 

But I forget that it is winter. The 
beeches make me remember it more 
than any other tree. They seem 
more shorn than any, more defence- 
less and exposed to storm and wind, 
and at the same time they are the 
most rigid looking of all forest trees. 
Their trunks have a leprous appear- 
ance; splashes of gray and white mot- 
tle the bark, and are not pleasant to 
look upon. The younger trees keep 
on most of their leaves all wintei-- 
ghostly leaves, that do not sway with 
the wind in masses as in summer, but 
each particular leaf twists and screws 
uneasily on its stem as if making an 
attempt to detach itself and fall. 
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TO THE QUABOAG RIVER. 


it cannot until new leaves are well out 
of their long, slender, bodkin shaped 
sheaths. These winter leaves become 
a dull white; they give a sort of rem- 
iniscence of color to the forest isles— 
a sort of water-color effect, when seen 
among spruces and hemlocks. The 
white or soft maples also have mot- 
tled bark until well along in years. 
The trunks of the yellow and the 
sweet birch show the most beautiful 
colors in winter of all our northern 
forest trees, and the rosettes of lichens 
upon them are of a deep velvety green. 

Is not winter a lonesome time in 
the country? No, not if you have 
eves and ears and a few neighbors, 
the nearest of whom are perhaps no 
farther off than the stars. 


TO THE QUABOAG RIVER. 


By Frances Bartlett. 


O 


MURMURING river, that dost softly flow 
Thro’ meadows where the lush grass nods and blows 
In feathery waves of palest green and rose, 


Amidst whose foam the bees skim to and fro,— 
Thou, o’er whose breast the shadows come and go 
Of the white flakes of heaven’s far drifting snows, 
No heart could dream from thy profound repose 
Thou wert King Philip’s highway long ago! 

But when the fiery autumn sunsets pour 

Athwart thy shining breast a crimson stain, 

The dead Past wakes, and o’er the silent plain 

A murmur creeps, like distant ocean’s roar; 

And, to its cadence, Philip’s painted train 

Once more pace stealthily thy reed-fringed shore. 
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OLD BROOKFIELD AND WEST BROOKFIELD. 


By D. H. Chamberlain. 


HEN in May, 1660, forty 

years after the landing of the 

Pilgrims at Plymouth and 
thirty vears after the establishment of 
the Massachusetts bay Colony, John 
Warner, John Ayres, William lrich- 
ard and perhaps a half dozen others, 
being “severall the inhabitants of 
Ipswich,” were granted by “The 
Great and General Court of Election 
at Boston” “‘sixe miles square or so 
much land asshall becontejned in such 
a compasse in a place nere Quoboag 
Ponds,” the first step was taken in 
a history which has not only stretched 
over two hundred and forty vears, but 
covers events and men of whom too 


little record has been preserved,and of 
which little, too little is known, much 
less familiar, even to those whose feet 
now daily tread in the footprints of 
those valorous and adventurous Ips- 
wich men. Ipswich, a town which 
shall not be unremembered here, 
though settled only in 1633, was now 
looking westward, as if at least dimly 
conscious of the great destiny which 
was unrolling long before the good 
Bishop Berkeley, himself a victim of 
this desfinv, wrote his memorable 
line. And in truth it was part of a 
vast movement, one of those well 
marked epochs which seem to me, 
alone considered, to lend quite as 
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WEST BROOKIIELD. 


THE OLD FOSTER HOME. 


much color and reason to the time- 
honored theory of providential guid- 
ance and intervention as to the cur- 
rently accepted theory of merely nat- 
ural evolution—the great [ranco- 
English duel of 1689-1759, fought out 
in its really historical significance 
more largely here than in Europe. 
Ipswich and Ipswich men bore their 
part well; and they certainly wrote 
their names deep- 
ly in the record of 
what was to them, 
in 1660, known 
only as “a_ place 
nere Quoboag 
Ponds,” but is 
known in Massa- 
chusetts and local 
history as Brook- 
field, and, it is 
pleasant to add, 
still as the Qua- 
boag district. 

It seems prob- 
able, though not 
certain, that a 


few Ipswich men, grantees of 1660, 
visited Quaboag year: 
and tradition has it that the site 
of the first settlement of Brook- 
field was then chosen. The Indian 
name of Quoboag, Quaboag, Qua- 
baug, or Quabauge held its own in 
common parlance, as well as in thie 
public records, with singular stubborn- 
ness, and happily is widely in evi- 


WHITEFIELD’S ROCK. 
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dence to-day in names of public in- 
stitutions, societies and particular lo- 
calities. 

The original grantees, the Ipswich 
men of 1660, were not content to risk 
their titles on the grant of the Gen- 
eral Court; and in November, 1665, 
a purchase from the Indians, residents 
of Quaboag, was consummated by a 
deed of the sachem Shattoockquis, 
who is described in the deed as “Shat- 
toockquis alias Shadookis, the sole 
and propper owner of certayne lands 
at Quabauge.”’ The deed is in every 
way, in its quaint, ancient phraseol- 
ogy, as well as its description of the 
lands conveyed, an invaluable as well 
as unique document, testifying above 
all to the sense of justice to- 
wards aborigines, not too common 
among frontiersmen of race, 
although far commoner in New Eng: 
land than some critics would lead peo- 
ple to believe. The following is the 
attesting clause: 


“In witnes whereof the said Shat- 
toockquis hath hereunto sett his hand 
this 10 day of November, 1665: 


Subscribed & Delivered 
The mark of SHATTOOCKQUIS. 


The mark of METTAWOmpPE, 

an Jndian witness who 
challenging some in- 
terest in the land 
above sold_ received 
part of y® pay & con- 
sented to the sale of 
it all: 

in y® p'sence of 

Evizur HoLyvoKke 

SAMUELL CHAPIN: 

JAPHETT CHAPIN?” 
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OE SIECED KING 
AUG.2-4 1675, 


HISTORIC SPOTS IN 


The price paid was three hundred 
fathoms of wampumpeage, or strung 
white seashells, worth current 
English money of the day about £75. 

Thus fortified in title, John Warner, 
John Ayres and their associates, com- 
prising only six or seven families who 
had actually removed to Brookfield 
since 1660, applied to the General 
Court in 1667 for a re-grant of the 
Quaboag lands, the original limit of 
three vears for the actual settlement 
by twenty families, and provision for 


OLD BROOKFIELD AND 


WERE STOOD 
FORT GILBERT 
ABOUT 688 To 
SECOND SETTLEMENT OF 
D (CALLED 


WEST BROOKFIELD. 


MEETING 
78; 

OCT AG, 


WEST BROOKFIELD. 


the present and future support of “an 
able minister,” having expired. 
May 15, 1667, the General Court con- 
sicered the petition and enacted iat 
“because the inhabitants of Ipswich 
made the first motion for that planta- 
tion, & some of them have binn at 
charges about it,’ a committee, there- 
in named, should “have power to ad- 
mitt inhabitants, grant lands, & to 
order all the prudentiall affavres of 
the place in all respects, untill it shall 
appeare that the place shall be so farr 
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setled with able 
men as the Court 
mey judge meete to 
give them the full 
liberty of a towne- 
ship according to 
lawe.”’ Under these 
apparently humil- 
lating conditions 
the General Court 
granted the  Ips- 
wich men “seven 
veares freedom 
from publick 
rates & taxes to the 
country, provided 
those inhabitants of 
Ipswich who intend 
to inhabit at Quabauge by midsummer 
come 12 month doe engage to give 
security to the above-said committee, 
within three months after the date 
hereof, that they will performe ac- 
cordingly, that so others that would 
setle there may not be hindred.”” The 
Ipswich men were plainly not to be 
do-nothings, nor pensioners on the 
public bounty, nor absentee landlords 
Or owners; actual settlement under 
the sharp spur of short shrift and rigid 
legislative supervision was the order 
of the day. 

It appears that in the original selec- 


THE OLD TAVERN. 


tion of the site for the settlement, the 
hill known since about 1760 as Fos- 
ter’s Hill, the controlling considera- 
tion was the proximity of certain 
“wett meddow & meddowes,” as they 
are styled in the Shattoockquis deed, 
where these lands are enumerated ex 
industria. The reason of this, if not 
apparent, is certain. The keeping 
of stock was a necessity of the set- 
tlers. Forage must be had, not only 
in summer, but in winter. No crops 
of any kind, no forage, could be relied 
upon the first season. The reliance 
for forage must be upon natural, indig- 
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enous growths. The tall wild grass 
of the wet meadows lving along the 
ponds and streams of the Quaboag 
district met the necessity; and thus 
Brookfield’s initial site of settlement 
was fixed. Foster’s Hill afforded not 
only near access to wet meadows, but 
the hill itself was of rich, heavy lands. 
well suited to maize and English 
grasses. Besides this, the level plain 
below and to the west was of light, 
sandy soil, suitable for all kinds of 
grains and vegetables. Accordingly, 
in the allotment of lands provided for 
in the legislative re-grant of 1667, the 
committee allotted to each familv a 


THE OLD BURYING 

GROUND AT WICK- 

* ABOAG POND. 
certain number 
of acres upon 
Foster’s Hill as 
a “home-lot,” a 
certain other 
number as 
“meadow-l ot,” 
and a third as 
“planting land.” 
This was a pre- 
vailing custom in the Massachusetts 
first settlements. Captain John 
Pinchon (later Pynchon) was _ the 
first named of the Prudential Com- 


‘we. 


OLD BROOKFIELD AND WEST 


RESTING PLACE OF 


BROOKFIELD. 


ISAIAH TITOMAS. 
mittee for Brookfield, as well as its 


“Recorder”; but, sad to tell, his 
“First Rook of Records of the Com- 
mittee for Qua- 
baug” was de- 
stroyed by fire in 
1675, and only a 
few written traces 
of the first allot- 
ments and trans- 
fers are left. 
Enough remains 
toverify the above 
statements. 


THE SIX MEN KILLED BY THE INDIANS 
IN I7I0. 

The Ipswich men, bold and stead- 
fast as they were, submitted, so far as 
is known, with good grace to the cen- 
tralizing and paternal policy of the 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, 


General Court in 
its re-grant. Com- 
plying with the 
conditions im- 
posed, the settlers 
accepted their al- 
lotments and pro- 
vided for the 
“able minister”; and though no 
minister installed at once, 
a preacher provided and 
paid. The lands allotted on Foster's 
Hill appear to have had an area of 
about five hundred acres, and each 
“home-lot” was about twenty acres, 
with the right to twenty acres of 


AMASA WALKER. 


“meadow land, and 
eight or ten = acres 
of land on “The 
Plain,’ where now 
stands the village of 
West LDrookfield. 


THE COMMON, WEST BROOKPFIELD. 


In 1670 Richard Coy and two 
others, all Ipswich men, petitioned the 
General Court to grant the settlers at 
Quaboag “the liberty of a township” 
and tor an enlargement of their grant, 
—"for that we may go six miles every 
way from the center,”"—a request 
which plainly was granted, 


HON. E. B. LYNDE. 
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WEST BROOKFIELD., 


MAIN STIREET, 


OLD BROOKIIELD AND 


though rec- 
ord of the action 
of the General 
Court been 
found. In Oc- 
tober, 1673, a 
point of develop- 
ment was reached 
which must al- 
ways interest the 
student of New 
town 
history, the in- 
corporation of 
the inhabitants 
of Quaboag as a town by 
ect of the General Court. 
The petition for incorpo- 
ration, long  undiscov- 
ered, though eagerly 
sought after, has within 
recent years come _ to 
light, rescued, as has so 
often happened, from the 
contents of a literal junk 


shop. The petition, AvusTIN PHELPs. 
setting forth the dis- THE 


ability of the town properly to 
carry on its public business, by reason 
of its subjection to the rule of the Pru- 
dential Committee and the distant 
residence of Major Pynchon, the Re- 
corder (at Springfield, thirty miles 
west), prays for the “priviledge & 


ROBERT BATCHELLER. 
President of the Quaboag Historical Society. 


WEST BROOKITELD. 


libertves of tounship,” 
and concludes thus: 


“& yor Petitions shall 
ever pray for yor prosperity 
lf Yor Honnots please let 
ye Name of ye Place be 
Brookfeild.” 


BIRTHPLACE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. 

Major Pynchon reinforced the peti- 
tion by asking to be released from his 
office as “one of the Committee for 
Quabaug.” 

The original petition bears this in- 
dorsement: 


“In ans? to y® peticon of the Inhabitants 
of Quabaug The Court Judgeth it meet to 
grant their request, i. e. the liberty and 
privilege of a Township and that the name 
thereof be Brookefeild, Provided they 
Divide not the whole land of the Towne- 
ship till they be fivety familyes, in the 
meane tjme that their Dividings one to 
another exceed not two hundred acres 
apeece to any present Inhabitant. 

originale, R. Se.” 


Here ends for Brookfield the term 
of tutelage; but the rigid, not to say 
hard, hand of the General Court was 
still upon her, as will be secn in the 
above legislative action. She had not 
vet reached real freedom, fcr her in- 
habitants and her authorities were still 
debarred the right of free allotment 
and transfer of lands. ‘This servitude 
or restriction was plainly made to 
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CHARLES MERRIAM LIBRARY AND TOWN HOUSE. 


serve one supreme end, the actual 
settlement of the lands in small 
farms and the prevention of large 
aggregations of lands by single in- 
dividuals. Actual ownership of 
lands by settlers, one and all, was 
aimed at, an object closely akin to 
that civil and social equality which 
the legislators of Massachusetts in 
1673 sought in all ways to insure. 
This spirit and aim were kindred 
to, even part of, the conception 
formed by the men of that day of 
liberty itself, of democracy itself. THE UPHAM MANSION, RESIDENCE OF 
These men are sometimes criti- THOMAS MOREY, ESv. 


cised, if not denounced, by historical 
writers of to-day, as theocrats. The 
charge need not be denied ; but if they 
were theocrats, they were at the same 
time and equally democrats, in the 
highest sense of the word. They 
would tolerate no monopoly, no un- 
limited ownership, even of the vast, 
unappropriated domains which 
they were then entering. All should 
be secured for all, or for all who 
wished to own land. In this there 
was no trace of socialism or com- 
munism; it was individualism, com- 
petition, pure and simple. Honored 
be their memories—thrice honored 
to-day, amidst the sentimental social- 


JABEZ UPHAM. 
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istic schemes which would 
undo nearly all that was so 
nobly done in those “brave 
days of old!” 

The town of Brookfield, 
in a corporate sense, dates 
from 1673, just two hundred 
and twenty-six years ago. I 
cannot pause, as | would, ‘to 
discuss the significance of 
the word “town,” in the New 
England _ sense. Thomas 
Jefferson saw it, Virginian 
as he was and stanch oppo- 
nent of the New England 
party politics of his day; 
Samuel Adams saw it, and 
wielded its  thunderbolts; 
Charles Francis Adams of 
our day has seen it, and in 
his latest and best contribu- 
tion ‘to historical. thought 
and study he has put it in 
words as rich as the thought 
they embody. “What, then,” 
he says, “are the contribu- 
tions of Massachusetts 
towards the evolution of 
man? I hold them to be not 
certain settlements in the 
wilderness and a greater or 
less number of life and death 
struggles with savage abo- 
rigines, not conflicts on land 
and sea, not even the spirit 
of adventure and gain which 
Burke has immortalized in 
that well known passage 
which in literary splendor 
equals his vision of Bathurst ; 
I pass over, too, the memo- 
rable agitation which cul- 
minated in that most dra- 
matic episode, the Confed- 
erate Rebellion, our great 
Civil War; all these are 
mere episodes, the mate- 
rial out of which history is made 
tempting to the so-called general 
reader. The contributions of Massa- 
chusetts towards the evolution of 
mankind are, as I see it, of quite an- 
other character, and three in number, 
—or perhaps I might better sav one 


DWIGHT FOSTER. 


ALFRED DWIGHT FOSTER. 


DWIGHT FOSTER, 2ND. ALFRED DWIGHT FOSTER, 
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ROGER FOSTER. BURNSIDE FOSTER. 


only great contribution, with two 
corollaries therefrom. ‘The one great 
contribution is the establishment of 
the principle of the equality of man 
before the law; and the institutions 
corollary thereto and essential to it as 
the practical working machinery, the 
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GEORGE MERRIAM. 


HOMER MERRIAM. 


town meeting and the common 
school—the Citizens’ Parliament and 
the People’s University. Herein, as 
I take it, is the distinctive and concen- 
trated essence of the history 
of Massachusetts.” 
Brookfield, as laid out and 
incorporated in 1673, con- 
tained an area of six miles 
square; but as laid out in 
1701, and  resurveyed by 
Timothy Dwight, and con- 
firmed by Act of the General 
Court in 1719, it embraced 
eight miles square, one mile 
in width being added on each 
of four sides. In 1741-42, 
the southwesterly part, about 
twelve square miles, was set 
off, to form part of the town 
of Western, now Warren. 


OLD BROOKFIELD AND WEST BROOKFIELD. 


CHARLES MERRIAM. 


In 1751 a smaller tract was set off to 
the town of New Braintree; and in 
1823 a still smaller tract was annexed 
to the town of Ware. In 1812, about 
one-third of the existing territory 
of Brookfield was set off and incorpo- 
rated as the town of North Brook- 
field. In 1848, out of the remainder 
was incorporated the distinct town of 
West Brookfield, leaving the easterly 
part of the old township, containing 
a little over twenty-five square miles, 
to bear still the name of Brookfield 
alone. Foster’s Hill, the site of the 
first settlement, and the historic 


spots connected with the early settle- 
ment of Brookfield, which remain to 
be noticed, are all in the limits of the 
present town of West Brookfield. 


THE OLD MERRIAM PRINTING OFFICE. 
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This narrative has already gone too 
far without mention of two names, 
noble enough to make sacred any soil 
—John Eliot, the Apostle to the In- 
dians, and Massasoit, the great and 
good Indian sachem. Of Eliot it is 
truth to say no saintlier figure has 
adorned mankind since the star of 
Bethlehem “came and stood over 
where the young child was.” Not 
only did Eliot receive from the Gen- 
eral Court, in 1664, a grant of a plan- 
tation of four hundred acres at QOua- 
boag, but in 1655 he had made a spe- 
cial exploration of the Quaboag dis- 
trict, and in the same year he pur- 
chased of two Indian owners one 
thousand acres of land, lying “south- 
ward of, and contiguous to, the 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF LUCY STONE, 


Township of Brookfield, alias Qua- 
baug, at a place called Poohookappog 
Ponds,” this land lying mostly in the 
present town of Sturbridge, but 
partly in the town of 
Brimfield. The title to 
this land was afterwards 
confirmed by the Gen- 
eral Court to the heirs 
of Eliot. pur- 
pose was to establish in 
the Quaboag territory 
a “praying town,” as at 
Natick elsewhere. 
Although Eliot lived till 
1690, the war with King 
Philip arising, he never 
succeeded in his hopes 
of missionary work at 
Ouaboag. 

The name of Massa- 


LUCY STONE. 


sociated with that of Eliot. Like 
Eliot, Massasoit was a man of peace. 
Dying in 1660, he left a record of ab- 
solute fidelity to his word and of 
patient, peaceful efforts for the 
welfare of his own race. With 
something apparently of forecast, 
he accepted the presence and 
progress of the white settlers 
with equanimity, if not pleasure. 
With real statesmanlike  pru- 
dence, he maintained friendly re- 
lations with them for sixty vears. 
His wisdom, his true and fruitful 
patriotism, have left a shining ex- 
ample, made more memorable by 
the more Indian-like policy of his fa- 
mous son, King Philip. Massasoit 
appears to have lived in the west cen- 
tral part of Worcester County in 
1643-44. From then till 
1657 he appears in rec- 
ords of land salesin Bris- 
tol Plymouth and 
Worcester counties; but 
at that point he disap- 
pears, and is said to have 
retiredin favor of his son 
Alexander (\Wamsutta). 
At the hands of Brook- 
field, as of all right- 
minded men, he is en- 
titled to a high meed of 
praise for noble qual- 
ities, not distinctively 
of the red Indian, but 
of high-minded men of 
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From the crest of Foster’s Hill, on 
that July or August day, 1660, what 
sight met the eyes of the Ipswich 


men, John Warner, 
John Ayres, and Wil- 
liam Prichard? We 
are apt to imagine a 
primeval forest. Such 
a scene would have 
been natural to the re- 
gion “nere the Quo- 
boag Ponds.” But the 
fact was otherwise. 
For defence and _ for 
hunting, the _ hills 
which rose as ramparts 
about the streams, 
ponds and plains of 
Quaboag were de- 


nuded of all forest 
trees, and by annual 
burnings the Indians 


kept them bare: so that it is related 


that ‘cattle could beseen for a distance 
of three miles, and deer and wild tur- 


AND 


keys a mile away.” 
skirted only the Quaboag River and 
the streams and shores of the ponds. 


HON. D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 1875. ampton, 
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ELM KNOLL FARM, THE HOME OF EX-GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Primeval forests 


The settlement be- 
gun at Brookfield in 
1660 stood at a point 
nearly central between 
the town of Lancaster 
on the east, and the 
town of Springfield on 
the west. Springfield 
had been settled in 
1636, and Lancaster in 
1643, the former being 
thirty miles to. the 
west, the latter forty 
miles to the east or 
northeast. The only 
other settlements in 
western Massachusetts 
in 1660 were North- 
settled in 
1654, and Hadley, settled in 1659. 


[It stood, too, on the line of two 
famous trails or “paths,” known 


WICKABOAG POND FROM ELM KNOLL FARM. 
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respectively as the Nashaway (Indian 
ior Lancaster) Path and the Bay 
Path. The Nashaway Path was 
“found out,” as Governor Winthrop 
has it, in 1648. It diverged from the 
older and first “path,” called the “Old 
Connecticut Path,” in the town of 
Weston, and, passing through Prince- 
ton and Barre, in Worcester County, 
to Wickaboag Pond, in West bBrook- 
field, thence ran to Springfield. The 
Bay Path was “laid out” in 1673. It 


militia law, all between sixteen and 
sixty years of age were enrolled, and 
a town whose enrollment was less 
than sixty-four men was not entitled 
to a commissioned officer. The 
Brookfield militia, in 1675, fifteen 
vears after the first settlement, were 
under the command of a sergeant, 
John Ayres, an_ original Ipswich 
grantee, as has been seen. The vears 
1674, 1675 do not seem to have 
brought new settlers in considerable 
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leit the Old Connecticut Path at 
\Vayland, then Framingham, passed 
through Worcester to Brookfield, and 
parted here into two branches, one 
leading to Springfield, the other to 
Hadley. 

Thus placed and thus dowered by 
nature, Brookfield’s first settlement 
was made. At the date of its incor- 
poration, in 1673, it is not known how 
many the settlers numbered, but 
evidently, from the terms of the act 
of incorporation, much less than “‘for- 
tv or fivety familyes.” Under the 


numbers to Brookfield. The current 
of affairs ran smoothly, but not 
strongly. 

Now came, in 1675, an event fa- 
mous in New England annals, but of 
the last dire import-to Brookfield 
settlers —King Philip’s war. The 
causes of the war cannot be touched 
on here. Inspired by whatever mo- 
tives, Philip opened the fray, June 24, 
1675, at Swanzey, Rhode Island. 
Meantime, attentive to the signs of 
coming conflict, the Massachusetts 
authorities at Boston had, June 13, 


* 
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1675, sent an embassy to Quaboag to 
learn the leanings of the Indians 
there. Again, June 25, Ephraim Cur- 
tis, an experienced scout and guide, 
was sent on a like errand. His re- 
port, entitled “Return and Relation,” 


OF TILE WOOLCOTT ILOME, 


is our most vivid and accurate picture 
of the day and the situation. 

Curtis's report is dated July 16, 
1675. It reported widespread dis- 
affection and danger; and Curtis was 
at once sent on a second visit to 
brookfield. Though he got from the 
Indians a promise to send sachems 
“within four or five days” to Boston 
to see the governor, the latter did not 
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wait the proposed time, but sent fo; 
Captain Thomas Wheeler, of Con 
cord, and “20 of his troop,” who wer 
forthwith commissioned, with Captain 
kdward Hutchinson and Ephraim 
Curtis, to demand explanations of thi 
Indians and pledges for the 
future. Captain Wheeler's Nar- 
rative, written in the fall of 1675, 
is a detailed account, covering 
ten pages of fine print, of the 
tragic episode which closed the 
first settlement o! 
Brookfield. Told 
in briefest terms. 
the story relates 
Wheeler's arrival 
with his force at 
Brookfield, Au- 
gust 1; the de- 
spatch of four men 
to meet the In- 
dians about ten 
miles from the 
Brookfield settle- 
ment; the Indians’ promise to meet 
them next day, in the morning, “upon 
a plain within three miles of brook- 
feld:” the going with the English 
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forces to the place of rendezvous, and 
the. failure of the Indians to meet 
them; Captain Hutchinson’s decision 
to march forward to seek the Indians; 
the march in single file through a 
narrow pass “between a very rocky 
hill on the right hand, and a thick 
swamp on the left,’”’ where they were 
assailed by the bullets of about two 
hundred Indians, hiding in the swamp 
and on the hill;* the killing outright 
of eight men, including Sergeant 
Ayres, Sergeant Prichard, and Cor- 
poral Coy, three of the original Ips- 
wich men, and the dangerous wound- 
ing of five others; the flight of the 
survivors to the settlement on Fos- 
ter’s Hill, reaching there late August 
2; and the terrible siege of the one 
fortified house there, lasting day and 
night from the evening of the second 
to “‘an hour after dark,” on the fourth 
of August, when Major Willard of 
Groton, with forty-six men, arrived 
and raised the siege. The incidents of 
the siege are hardly surpassed in ter- 
ror and ferocity by any page of Indian 
warfare. 

The effect of these disasters was the 
practical abandonment of the settle- 
ment. Philip, emboldened by the sur- 
prise and rout of Wheeler, hastened 
to Quaboag on August 5; but learn- 
ing of Major Willard’s arrival at 
Foster’s Hill, he, with some forty 
men, joined the Nipmucks “in a 
swamp ten or twelve miles north of 
Brookfield, on the sixth of August.” 
Most, if not all, of the discouraged 
and terrified Brookfield settlers left 
with Major Willard for Boston and 
vicinity, or fled to Springfield and 
Hadley. 

The story of the war, from this 
point to August, 1676, is a touching 
and mournful tale of suffering, dan- 
ger, burnings and death, throughout 


® The historical student will feel small surprise at learn- 
ng that the scene of Whecler’s surprise and disaster is 
disputed. The point is stoutly mooted by intelligent per- 
sons familiar with the topography of the country in question 
and with the literature of the subject. The writer will 
only indicate here his decided present opinion, after very 
full personal investigation at first hand, that the spot is 
nearthe New Braintree and West Brookfield line, at the 
Pepper homestead. 


central and western Massachusetts 
towns. August 12, 1676, Philip met 
his death near Pokanoket; and here 
ended the bloodiest passage in Brook- 
field’s annals, as well as one of the 
most serious dangers of Anglo-Saxon 
progress in New England, if not in 
America; for we must never lose 
sight of the vast conflict, of which all 
our early wars, down to the Revolu- 
tion, were mere features. 

Eighty-three persons were crowded 
into that one fortified house on Foster’s 
Hill, from August 2 to August 
4. These comprised, according to 
Wheeler’s Narrative, fifteen families. 
After the departure of Major Wil- 
lard’s force, about August 14, the 
town of Brookfield had no white set- 
tlers for ten years. Only one of the 
original families of settlers—Sergeant 
John Ayres’s—ever’ returned to 
Brookfield; and it is stated that this 
family did not return to their former 
home on Foster’s Hill. By an Act 
passed by the General Court, in June, 
1679, the deserted towns of Massachu- 
setts were formally disincorporated, 
and placed in charge of a Prudential 
Committee,—a condition which lasted 
thirty years. In 1686 the beginnings 
of a resettlement appear at brook- 
field, the newcomers being largely 
from Marlborough on the east, and 
Suffield, Springfield and Hadley on 
the west. From 1686 to 1718, the 
period of resettlement, the wars of 
England and France entailed on New 
England a constant struggle with the 
Indians, instigated and armed by the 
French. Only two Brookfield inci- 
dents can be given here. 

About noon of July 27, 1693, an 
Indian tragedy, known as the Wool- 
cott Massacre, occurred at a well 
identified place on the present old 
road from Brookfield to East Brook- 
field. A band of some forty maraud- 
ing Indians from the north lay in 
ambush for several days near the 
home of the Woolcott family and, 
suddenly surprising them, killed the 
wife and two children of Joseph 
Woolcott and several others and car- 
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ried away as captives the wife and 
children of Joseph Mason. The pur- 
suit and recovery of the captives by 
Captain Thomas Colton and his band 
of troopers form one of the most 
thrilling narratives of Indian warfare. 
On the morning of July 22, 1710, 
six men, Ebenezer Hayward, John 
White, Stephen Jennings, Benjamin 
Jennings, John Grosvenor and Joseph 
Kellogg, while mowing grass on the 
meadows opposite the present village 
of Brookfield, were surprised by the 
Indians and killed on the spot. All 
but one, John White, were young 
men without families, though belong- 
ing to Brookfield families. In the 
evening of the same day the settlers 
recovered the bodies, placed them in 
a boat, which they rowed down Qua- 
boag River, full five miles, into Wick- 
aboag Pond, in West Brookfield, 
where, on a height overlooking this 
beautiful pond, they buried the six 
bodies, at the southeastern angle of 
what was thereafter, till about 1820, 
the cemetery of West Brookfield. 
‘Here to-day rest, in unmarked but 
traceable graves, these victims of the 
Grand Alliance and the ambitions of 
Marlborough and Lewis of France. 


“They laid them by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave.”’ 


It has been noted that none of the 
original first settlers returned to 
Brookfield after 1676, except the 
family of Sergeant Ayres, who located 
elsewhere than on Foster’s Hill. The 
trend of population during and after 
the resettlement in 1686 was towards 
what was then known, and is still 
known, as “lhe Plain,” west and at 
the foot of Foster’s Hill and extend- 
ing to the southern and eastern end 
of Wickaboag Pond. For ecclesias- 
tical purposes the town, by 1755, was 
divided into three distinct parishes; 
and in that year each parish had a 
separate meeting-house, the First, or 
West Parish, 
building its house in 1755, the third 
in succession after the two which had 
stood on Foster’s Hill. The site of 


at West Brookfield,. 
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the present church building of the 
First Parish of West Brookfield is on 
the same spot, near the northwest 
corner of the Common. 

The separate history of West 
Brookfield may take its date as well 
from the building of its meeting- 
house, in 1755, as from any other 
point of time. It has already been 
said that the town of West Brook- 
field was incorporated in 1848. Since 
that date her history has been un- 
eventful; but her share of the early 
history of Old Brookfield has been 
seen to be almost the whole; while it 
remains to notice briefly her honor- 
able, if uneventful, history in other re- 
spects, and as a distinct town. 

In 1733, Colonel Joseph Dwight, a 
conspicuous figure in the Louisburg 
expedition in 1745, as commander of 
the Ninth Massachusetts Regiment, 
graduate of Harvard, merchant at 
Springfield, later a lawyer, settled at 
West Brookfield, and soon after built 
his home on Foster’s Hill, a house 
still standing and unchanged, save as 
time changes all things. He was 
thereafter eleven times a member of 
the Colonial Council, between 1733 
and 1751, and its Speaker in 1748-49, 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Worcester County, brigadier gen- 
eral and second in command in the 
assault on Louisburg in 1745. lis 
daughter was the wife of Jedediah 
foster, a graduate of Harvard in 
1744, who, born in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, settled in West Brookfield 
in 1747, on the estate of his father-in- 
law, Colonel Dwight. Himself an 
eminent lawyer and delegate to the 
Provincial Congress of 1774, as well 
as a justice of the Common Pleas 
Court, his great service is believed to 
have been as a member of the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution 
of Massachusetts in 1779. Here it is 
said his service was second to that of 
no other member or person, though 
John Adams asserted a claim to the 
almost sole authorship of the Consti- 
tution of 1779. As several of its pro- 
visions were adopted by the Federal 
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Constitutional Convention of 1787, it is 
claimed with perhaps pardonable hy- 
perbole, and possibly with some his- 
torical accuracy, that important parts 
of the Massachusetts and the Federal 
constitutions were drawn in the little 
office, still standing, of Jedediah Fos- 
ster on Foster’s Hill. But his chief 
title to fame and honor is, after all, as 
the founder and progenitor of the 
Foster family, a family of remarkable 
ability through five successive gen- 
erations :— J ede- 
diah ; Dwight, his 
son, member of 
Congress, chief 
justice of the 
Massachusetts 
Common Pleas 
Court, and Unit- 
ed States sen- 
ator, as well as 
member, upon 
his father’s death, 
of the Constitu- 
tional Conven- 
tion of 1779; Al- 
fred Dwight, his 


to notice rest upon otner substantial 
grounds. Here in the long line of 
“able ministers,” from Rev. John 
Younglove, in 1660, to the present 
day, was settled as pastor, from 1816 
to 1826, Rev. Eliakim Phelps, D. D., 
eminent as pastor and preacher; and 
here, January 7, 1820, was born his 
more famous son, Austin Phelps, 
D. D., LL. D., professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary from 1848 to 
1879, profound theologian, noble 
preacher, lovely man, remem- 
bered with ardent affection and 
honor by the thousands of 
students who passed under his 
hands, author of “The Still 
Hour,” a book probably as 
widely read as any of its kind 
—_ in the last half cen- 
tury, and last, but 

aniteten not least, father of 


grandson, ‘an 
eminent and hon- 
ored lawyer and citizen of 
Worcester; Dwight, his 
great-grandson, attorney- 
general of Massachusetts, 
and justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court; Alfred 


Dwight, a graduate of Har- 
vard, member of the Boston 
bar, and vice-president of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company ; Roger, a graduate of Yale, 
member of the New York City bar, 
author of Commentaries on the United 
States Constitution, of a treatise on 
Federal Practice, and lecturer on Fed- 
eral jurisprudence at the Law School 
of Yale University; Burnside, a phy- 
sician of Minneapolis, professor of 
dermatology and lecturer on the his- 
tory of medicine at the University of 
Minnesota; and Reginald, a member 
of the Boston bar, his great-great- 
grandsons. 

West Brookfield’s honorable claims 


WEST BROOKFIELD. ° 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

Here, too, from 1820 to 1823, in 
the old brick store, standing till 1859, 
on the site of the present town house, 
Amasa Walker began his mercantile 
career, which closed in 1840, giving 
him an ample competence for a future 
life of scholarly and scientific study 
and production. Huis life after 1840 
covered a professorship of political 
economy in Oberlin College, from 
1844 to 1867; a lectureship on the 
same topic at Amherst College, from 
1854 to 1872; and the publication of 
his best work, “The Science of 
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Wealth,” a book which, though like 
“The Wealth of Nations,” a pioneer 
book of its class in the United States, 
is still hardly less valuable to the gen- 
eral reader, if not to the student and 
teacher, than when it first appeared. 
But his best praise is that almost 
alone, of all the business men of his 
time and environment, he withstood 
the seductions of great wealth which 
lay within his easy reach and retired 
instantly and finally, on securing a 
competence, to the harder work and 
the largely unpaid labor of an econo- 
mist and publicist of high rank. Not 
to the Brookfields alone ought he to 
be a shining example, but to this 
entire generation of money-getting, 
money-craving Americans. Mr. 
Walker was a native of North 
Brookfield, where his entire youth 
was passed, and where he constantly 
resided from 1846 to his death, in 
1875. He was the father of General 
Francis Amasa Walker, soldier and 
civilian of high fame, whose death at 
the early age of fifty-seven removed 
one of the most brilliant and useful 
men of his generation. 

The fame of General Rufus Put- 
nam, justly called the Father of Ohio, 
because of his service as head of the 
Ohio Company which, in 1787-88, be- 
gan, under the protection of the great 
Ordinance of 1787, the settlement of 
Ohio and gradually of our great 
West, belongs especially to the town 
of Rutland, lying sixteen miles north- 
east of West Brookfield; but Brook- 
field has a valid right to count him 
among her jewels, tor in 1754, when 
Putnam was sixteen years of age, he 
was bound an apprentice in the mill- 
wright trade, to his brother-in-law, 
Daniel Matthews, who was then oper- 
ating a fulling mill and corn mill on 
Great, or Sucker, Brook, above 
Wait’s Corner, towards New Brain- 
tree. Here he remained for three 
years. In 1757 he was one of the 
company of a hundred men who 
marched from Brookfield and took 
part in the campaign of 1758 in the 
Mohawk Valley. 


To West Brookfield came from 
Worcester, in 1798, the brothers, 
Dan and Ebenezer Merriam, printers, 
who maintained here, from 1798 to 
1823, a partnership in a printing and 
publishing house,a business continued 
by Ebenezer after the death of his 
brother, till 1858.-In this printing 
office were trained hundreds of com- 
positors and were published hundreds 
of thousands of volumes of standard 
works. Better than all else, here 
were born to Dan Merriam a family 
of children rarely equalled in excel- 
lence of character, public spirit and 
business capacity,—George, Charles 
and Homer, publishers, as G. and C. 
Merriam of Springfield, of Webster's 
Dictionaries, and Lewis, an eminent 
printer and citizen of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. Of the sister, Miss 
Mary Merriam, it is pleasant to the 
writer to speak from a boy’s recollec- 
tion as an accomplished teacher and a 
cultivated and lovely woman; and oi 
the third generation, George Spring 
Merriam, of Springfield, a fine scholar, 
a courageous and wise citizen, a 
charming and able writer, whose pen 
is always at the service of good causes 
and against bad. 

Isaiah ‘Thomas, a name as justly 
dear to Worcester County as Benja- 
min Franklin’s to America, was the 
predecessor here of the Merriam 
Brothers. Here he _ published the 
Massachusetts Spy, so well known 
everywhere and still published at 
Worcester. ‘He was first president oi 
the American Antiquarian Society, of 
Worcester, and—among his best titles 
to remembrance — grandfather of 
tionorable Benjamin F. Thomas, the 
brilliant orator and lawyer of Worces- 
ter and Boston, the noble citizen and 
ornament of both cities. 

In the town of Brookfield was born, 
in 1741, Joshua Upham, whose varied 
career of eminence -reads like ro- 
mance. A graduate of Harvard in 
1763, he followed the profession oi 
law, with high success, first in New 
York, later in Boston. He next be- 
came engaged in textile manufactur- 
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ing, and is said to have built and 
operated for a time the first woollen 
mill in this country. The mill built 
by him in 1768 stood on Mason’s 
Brook, an affluent of Quaboag River, 
within the limits of the present town 
of Brookfield. Afterwards he was a 
pioneer in the manufacture of salt, 
and introduced its manufacture from 
salt water in several of the Atlantic 
cities. He later removed to the 
province of New Brunswick, where 
he was, in 1796, made a judge of the 
Supreme Court, and died in London 
in 1808, while engaged there in mat- 
ters of public concern for all the prov- 
inces of British North America. 

Here, too, in the village of West 
Brookfield, was born and lived from 
1764 to 1811, Jabez Upham, lawyer 
and jurist, who represented the 
Worcester district in Congress from 
1798 to 1804. The fine old colonial 
mansion built by him in 1790 is still 
standing, in perfect preservation, on 
the main street of the village, the 
property now of Thomas Morey, 
Esq., and is an almost unequalled 
specimen of the generous, substan- 
tial and beautiful architecture of a 
hundred years ago. Jabez Upham 
has the distinction also of being the 
maternal grandfather of Mr. Justice 
Horace Gray, formerly a judge of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court, later its chief justice, and now 
a justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court: 

The name of Pynchon has already 
appeared in the narrative of Brook- 
field’s progress to the rank of an in- 
corporated town. It is a name of 
genuine and high note in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut history, and 
especially in all that relates to the first 
settlement of western Massachusetts 
from Springfield to the Vermont line. 
Hardly a family among all the found- 
ers of New England is, on all ac- 
counts, entitled to a higher place than 
belongs to the Pynchon family, both 
in its elder and later generations. 
West Brookfield’s share in this fame 
comes thus: William Pynchon, 


founder of the American family, born 


in Springfield, Essex, England, came ° 


to New England with Governor Win- 
throp in 1630. He had already been 
made by Charles I one of the pat- 
entees under the charter of the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. He was at first 
one of the founders of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, but fearing a congestion of 
population in that colony, the Gen- 
eral Court in 1634 gave leave to such 
as might desire it “to remove their 
habitations to some _ convenient 
place.” In 1636, under this author- 
ity, William Pynchon, with his family 
and a few attendants, settled at Aga- 
wam, on the Connecticut River. The 
settlement was then thought to be 
within the limits of the Connecticut 
colony, and William Pynchon acted 
as a member of the Legislature at 
Hartford till it appeared that Aga- 
wam was covered by the Massachu- 
setts charter. The name, Agawam, 
was soon changed to Springfield, the 
English birthplace of Mr. Pynchon. 
Thenceforward Mr. Pynchon was, 
unfortunately for him as for New 
England, involved in the barren but 
furious quarrels which so greatly dis- 
figure the early annals of New Eng- 
land Calvinism; though to his honor 
let it be remembered, he invariably 
took the liberal or progressive side. 
In consequence he returned to Eng- 
land in 1652, leaving his children 
here. With an ample fortune and in 
the full peace and communion of the 
[-nglish church, he lived for ten years, 
near Windsor on the Thames, dying 
there in 1662. Having left England 
thirty years before in quest of civil 
and religious freedom, he found the 
latter, after a trial of New England, 
only in Old England,—a bit of the 
irony of history which we do well to 
recall. His son, John, has already 
been mentioned as the chairman and 
“recorder” of the Prudential Com- 
mittee for Brookfield. Colonel Joseph 
Dwight, already named, married the 
daughter of John Pynchon in 1728, 
and was the father of the wife of 
Jedediah Foster, already named. 
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_ Thus West Brookfield came to share 
in the Pynchon fame, and thus the 
blood of the Foster family was en- 
riched by its fusion with the rare 
patrician strain of the Pynchons. 

On the northern declivity of Coy’s 
Hill, on the highway formerly the 
principal thoroughfare from West 
Brookfield to Warren and Ware, 
stands the house in which was 
born, August 13, 1818, Lucy Stone, 
known throughout this country and 
throughout the civilized world as 
upon the whole perhaps the ablest 
public speaker of her day among 
women, and the foremost advocate of 
the cause of woman suffrage. Her 
descent was from strong and fearless 
stock, her great-grandfather, Francis 
Stone, Sr., being killed while serv- 
ing under General Wolfe, the hero of 
Ouebec; her grandfather, Francis 
Stone, Jr., being a leading citizen 
for fifty years of New Braintree, cap- 
tain of a Brookfield company in the 
Fourth Worcester Regiment, serving 
in the War of the Revolution in 1776, 
and also captain of a New Braintree 
company in 1778. He was also an 
active participant in Shays’s Rebel- 
lion, one historian remarking that “it 
was well understood that Captain 
Francis Stone really furnished the 
brains of the movement.” Shays was 
himself for a time a _ resident of 
Brookfield, where in 1772 he mar- 
ried Abigail Gilbert, a native and resi- 
dent of the town; and Captain Stone 
had personal acquaintance with him. 
Francis Stone, father of Lucy Stone, 
lived upon his farm on Coy’s Hill, 
where he reared a large family,—Rev. 
William Bowman Stone, pastor for 
some years of the church at Gardner, 
Massachusetts, and later residing for 
many years on the Stone homestead, an 
eminent and honored citizen of the 
town, being one of the sons. Almost 
unaided, Lucy made her way through 
Oberlin College, where she was grad- 
uated in 1847. She at once entered 
upon her life work by delivering her 
first woman suffrage lecture in her 
-brother’s church at Gardner. Thence- 
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forth her great talents were given to 
that cause chiefly; and it has been 
recorded of her by one most compe- 
tent to judge, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton: “Lucy Stone first really 
stirred the nation’s heart on the sub- 
ject of woman’s wrongs.” It is a 
pleasure to add that the Stone home- 
stead, improved and enlarged, is now 
owned and occupied by the niece of 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Phebe Stone Bee- 
man, wife of Rev. L. L. Beeman, late 
presiding elder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Vermont. 
Peregrine White, as is well known, 
was the first white child born in New . 
England. Born on board the May- 
flower, while she rode at anchor in 
the Cape Cod harbor, November 20, 
1620, he died at Marshfield, Mass., 
July 22, 1704, leaving a son, Daniel, 
whose son, John, known in the local 
record both as sergeant and captain, 
was one of the victims of the Indian 
massacre at Brookfield in 1710, which 
has already been recounted. His 
brother Cornelius, born in Concord, 
Massachusetts, February I1, 1711, 
returned to Brookfield, settling and 
living till his death on a farm in the 
western part of West Brookfield, on 
the Ware road and near the Warren 
line. Here to-day on the same farm 
live Peregrine’s direct descendants, 
the present head of the family being 
Alfred Cornelius White, of the 
seventh generation from Peregrine, 
who died just 195 years ago. 
Prominent by ability, public ser- 
vice and general culture, among the 
present residents of the town, is Hon- 
orable Ebenezer Bissell Lynde, a na- 
tive of the town, born August 31, 
1823, son of Lieutenant Nathaniel 
Lynde, who, as an officer of the 
Brookfield Light Infantry Company, 
marched to Boston in September, 
1814, under the orders of Colonel 
Salem Towne of Charlton, and in 
answer to the call of Governor Caleb 
Strong. Mr. Lynde has led the life 
of a successful, progressive farmer 
and large landowner; has represented 
the district including his town in the 
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state Senate; and has never failed to 
cultivate habits of research and study 
of public questions. The tariff and 
taxation have especially interested 
him, and on these topics he is a high 
authority. In local historical lore he 
is easily first of all residents of the 
Brookfields, and in well earned and 
dignified retirement finds his chief de- 
light in holding his historical stores 
at the service of all. Added to what 
may be termed local-historical, Mr. 
Lynde has a fund of personal recol- 
lections and information covering the 
last century of the town’s annals and 
residents which is truly remarkable. 
West Brookfield is thickly studded 
with historic spots. In addition to 
those already named, there is the site 
of Gilbert’s Fort, at the north end of 
the village, built in 1688, at, and even 
before, the breaking out of King 
William’s war, as a protection against 
the Indians of Wigwam ‘Hill. North 
of this site stands Warding Rock, 
surmounted from 1688 to 1748 by a 
tower for outlook against the Indians. 
Whitefield’s Rock, from the top of 
which George Whitefield in 1741 
preached to an audience which no 
church could hold and said to number 
five thousand, stands on Foster’s Hill, 
near the public highway, in an open 
field. The sites of the first and sec- 
ond meeting-house and of the fortified 
house, besieged, as has been told, in 
1675, of the well at which Wilson was 
shot during the siege, as well as a 
massive bowlder, known as Indian 
i cek, from behind which the Indians 
fired during the siege, are all identi- 
fied and well known on Foster’s Hill, 
on and near the present highway. 
Quite recently, at a point in a cattle 
pasture, about one hundred rods 
north of the site of the two first meet- 
ing-houses, but in full view of it, some 
faint traces of what was probably the 
first burial place of the settlement 
have been discovered by the fine 
observation or instinct of antiquarian 
research. The spot is now crossed 
by a stone wall, built apparently in 
some part of the gravestones, but it 


bears features which seem to fix it, as 
has been said, as the first cemetery of 
Brookfield’s pioneer dead. 

Near the centre of the village, di- 
rectly on the main street, stands an 
old-fashioned tavern, which is well 
entitled to notice as a landmark. 
Built in 1760 by David Hitchcock, 
the donor to the First Parish of the 
Common, it was occupied by him as 
a hostelry till 1811, and since then has 
continuously been used as such, and 
is now the only inn in the town. 
Here, October 23, 1789, President 
Washington, with his staff and escort, 
was dined, when passing from New 
York to Boston in the first year of 
his presidency; here, too, in 1799, 
President John Adams was lodged 
one night, on his way to his home in 
Quincy, in the second year of his 
presidency: and in it Lafayette was 
entertained in 1825. 

Four of the sites above mentioned 
—the site of the first and second 
meeting-houses, of the fortified house 
besieged in 1675, of the well where 
Wilson was shot, and of Fort Gilbert 
—have been recently marked, under 
the auspices and with the funds of the 
Ouaboag Historical Society, of which 
Robert Batcheller, Esq., of North 
srookfield, is president, with sub- 
stantial polished and lettered granite 
monuments, and Whitefield’s Rock 
and Indian Rock have been lettered, 
a work which the society proposes 
to carry on till all really historical 
spots in the Quaboag district are 
carefully identified and  durably 
marked. 

The town, and especially the village, 
of West Brookfield is justly famed 
for its quiet, natural beauty, its. fine 
location, the excellence of its high- 
ways, as well as the scrupulous neat- 
ness of its village lawns and resi- 
dences. It lies in Worcester County, 
the central and largest county of 
Massachusetts, sixty-nine miles west 
from Boston, near to the centre of an 
east and west line of the state, and of 
a north and south line. The Boston 
and Albany Railroad passes through 
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it, the elevation of the railway station 
in West Brookfield being about four 
hundred feet above sea level. Coy’s 
‘Hill, on the west, rises to the height 
of about seven hundred feet, and Fos- 
ter’s Hill, on the east, about six hun- 
dred feet. The river, which joins the 
principal of the “Quoboag Ponds’”— 
Quaboag and Wickaboag—called 
Quaboag River, has a fall in six 
miles of only three feet, a fact which 
readily explains the “wett meddowes’”’ 
which first determined the site of the 
Brookfield settlement. To the west 
of the village lies Wickaboag Pond, 
stretching to the northwest nearly a 
mile, its shores covered with forest 
growths and cultivated lands, its 
waters abounding in fine varieties of 
fish. Round about the village as a 
centre, like ramparts, sweep succes- 
sive hills, which give its horizon an 
unusual amplitude,—Coy’s. Hill on 
the west, a noble pasturage, bare of 
forests as when the Ipswich men first 
saw it; Mark’s Mountain, in Warren, 
at the southwest, covered to its sum- 
mit by rocky woodlands; Long Hill 
at the south and southwest, dotted 
with farms and forests; Foster’s Hill 
on the east, crowned by the rich acres 
of the Foster farm; and Wigwam 
Hill on the north and northeast, a 
beautiful stretch of native and irre- 
pressible woodland. All these fill out 
a scene which may well have stirred 
the hearts of the Ipswich prospectors 
of 1660, as it ought surely to stir the 
hearts of those who have entered into 
the fruits of their perilous and 
abounding labors. 


“The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
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They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and 


go. 


“But in my spirit will I dwell 

And dream my dream, and hold it true; 
For thro’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think the thing, Farewell.” 


Notge—This valuable article lacks something of complete- 
ness The writer has naturally omitted mention of himself 
and his family. Unless this is in some way supplied,the an 
ticle will seem inadequate to all who know the town. 
the early part of this century, Eli Chamberlain, a att. 
ant in the army of the War of 1812, with his wife, Achsah 
(Forbes) Chamberlain, moved to West Brookfield from 
Westboreugh, Mass. They settled on a small farm a 
short mile northwest of the village, on the southerly slope 
of a hill overlooking the great pond. There they lived an 
honorable, toilsome, frugal life, and reared a family of 
nine strong children, all of whom became men and women 
notable for high character and intellectual vigor. Three 
of the sons, by independent exertions, obtained a liberal 
education. Joshua M. was graduated at Dartmouth in 
1855, became a Congregational clergyman, and was for many 
years connected with Iowa College, as trustee, treasurer, 
and librarian. Daniel Henry was graduated at Yale in 
1862, with high rank in classical and general scholarship, 
and the highest in composition and oratory, winning the 
DeForest medal; and his subsequent career, especially 
his*service in South Carolina after the war, is known to 
the country. Leander Trowbridge, the youngest of the 
family, was graduated at Yale in 1843, being both vale- 
dictorian and DeForest medal man of his class. He be- 
came a clerzyman, first of the Congregational and then of 
the Presbyterian church, had important pastorates in Chi- 
cago, Norwich and Brooklyn, and is now living in New 
York, devoted to administrative work in connection with 
various religious, philanthropic, and scientific organiza- 
tions. 

The farm has remained in the family, an older 
son carrying it on until three years ago, when the 
writer of the article on West Brookfield purchased it, be- 
ing obliged, on account of impaired health caused prima- 
rily by over-strenuous labors while in public life, to give up 
his very successful law business in New York City and 
court restoration by out-of-door life and work. He re- 
constructed the stone farmhouse, making it a beautiful 
modern mansion, erected new barns, and entered with in- 
telligence and zest upon the business of scientific farm- 
ing, with the aim to make a farm of forty-five acres sup- 
port forty-five cows, as many swine, and all the other 
stock necessary for carrying on its work. 

The coming of Governor Chamberlain into this com- 
munity, in all the affairs of which he takes an active in- 
terest, being neighbor and citizen in the fullest meaning 
of these high words, has been a great accession to the 
town and to the whole region thereabout. His superior 
culture, his abundant knowledge, his large experience of 
men and affairs, his eminent skill in the management of 
land and cattle, are by example and counsel an uplifting 
influence of which all who will may avail themselves. He 
is not merely an honorary member, but an earnest work- 
ing member of nearly every local organization which has 
beneficent aims, and he dispenses an elegant and gener- 
ous hospitality. As his home and farm are chief orna- 
ments of their kind in all that region, so he is himself a 
chief personage in ability, usefulness and gracious accom- 
plishments, an exemplar of the highest type of rural New 
England citizenship.— Walter Allen. 
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HEN the Twengieth Century 

Club of Boston was organized, 

half a dozen years ago, the first 
general meeting of the club was a 
memorial to Phillips Brooks, who had 
been interested in the idea of such a 
club in Boston and had purposed to 
become a member. -At this memorial 
meeting there were addresses by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and-Dr. Donald, 
Brooks’s successor as rector of Trin- 
ity Church. In the course of his ad- 
dress, which was a fine analysis of 
Brooks’s genius and influence, Dr. 
Donald observed that that influence 
did not lie in the contribution of any- 
thing distinctly original to American 
religious thought; Phillips Brooks’s 
theology, he said, was “simply the 
theology of Bushnell.” 

This is substantially the truth; and 
it could be said of great numbers of 
the most thoughtfuland influential men 
in the American pulpit to-day. In the 
religious turmoil and confusion of a 
generation ago, Bushnell was a great 
light and a positive guide, mediating 
to many minds a rational theology 
and a noble and satisfying method. 
Washington Gladden undoubtedly 
spoke for hundreds when he recently 
wrote: “I could not have remained in 
the ministry, an honest man, if it had 
not been for him. The time came, 
long before I saw him, when the legal 
or forensic theories of the Atonement 
were not true for me; if I had not 
found his ‘God in Christ’ and ‘Christ 
in Theology,’ I must have stopped 
preaching. Dr. Bushnell gave me a 
moral theology, and helped me to be- 
lieve in the justice of God. If I have 
had any gospel to preach during the 
last thirty-five vears, it is because he 
led me into the light and joy of it.’ 

Horace Bushnell was certainly the 
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most original and influential theo- 
logian in New England in this last 
half of the nineteenth century, save 
Theodore Parker alone. It is inter- 
esting to know that the two great 
thinkers knew each other personally. 
In 1843—in which year also it is 
pleasant to read that Bushnell walked 
arm in arm with George Ripley of 
Brook Farm to hear Webster’s 
Bunker Hill oration—he spent an 
evening with Theodore Parker, when 
they “went over the whole ground of 
theology together”; and Dr. Munger, 
who mentions the fact in his new 
biography of Bushnell, observes that 
it is safe to say that neither appealed 
to the “standards.” Greatly as the 
two men differed in intellectual na- 
ture, manner, emphasis and conclu- 
sions, their community was far more 
impressive and important; they were 
fellow-workers liberating New 
England religion from the tyranny of 
tradition and authority, and in help- 
ing it to the method of reason and 
nature. Bushnell, as Dr. Munger 
truly says, “questioned the prevailing 
orthodoxy at all points,—inspiration, 
regeneration, trinity, atonement, 
miracles.” The character of his ap- 
peal to a higher court than that of any 
current definitions is well illustrated 
by. the following passage from one of 
his controversial treatises: “I do 
peremptorily refuse to justify myself, 
as regards this matter of trinity, be- 
fore any New England standard.- We 
have no standard better than the re- 
siduary tritheistic compost, such as 
may be left us after we have cast awav 
that which alone made the old historic 
doctrine of trinity possible. I know 
not whether you design to make a 
standard for me of this decadent and 
dilapidated orthodoxy of ours; but if 
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you do, then I appeal to Cesar; I 
even undertake to arraign your stand- 
ard itself before the tribunal of his- 
tory.” 

“Christian Culture,” “The Vica- 
rious Sacrifice,” ‘God in Christ,” 
“Christ and his -‘Salvation,’”—each of 
these works bore in it a revolution for 
American religious thought and life. 
Epoch-making above all was the 
work on “Nature and the Supernatu- 
ral.” Some chapters of this great 
work differ from others in value, and 
much of it has been left behind, so far 
as concerns much more than detail, 
by the advancing thought of the last 
generation ; but it is and will remain a 
monument to Bushnell’s comprehen- 
sive and philosophic mind; and ap- 
pearing as it did in the early days of 
the controversies over * Darwinism, 
evolution and German criticism, it 
performed a unique service in what 
has become the most important realm 
of theology. Bushnell, as Dr. Mun- 
ger well defines it, “did not deny a 
certain antithesis between nature and 
the supernatural; but he so defined 
the latter that the two could be em- 
braced in the one category of nature 
when viewed as the ascertained order 
of God in creation. The supernatural 
is simply the realm of freedom, and it 
is as natural as the physical realm of 
necessity. Thus he not only got rid 
of the traditional antinomy between 
them, but led the way into that con- 
ception of the relation of God to his 
world which more and more is taking 
possession of modern thought.” The 
power of Bushnell was not so much 
in the new doctrines which he taught, 
although he was a prolific, radical and 
sweeping teacher of new doctrines, 
as in the new and inspiring spirit, 
the spirit of nature and of freedom, 
which he brought to every question. 
‘He was,” as Dr. Munger says, ‘‘the 
first theologian in New England to 
admit fully into his thought the mod- 
ern sense of nature, as it is found in 
the literature of the century, and no- 
tably in Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
The secret of this movement was a 
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spiritual interpretation of nature. It 
was a step in the evolution of human 


‘thought; and appearing first in litera- 


ture, its natural point of entrance, it 
was sure to reach all forms of thought, 
as in time it will reach all forms of 


social life.” 
* 


We have spoken of Bushnell as one 
of the two most original and influen- 
tial New England theologians in re- 
cent time. A certain critic has said 
that “the designation of a theologian 
cannot, in any technical sense at all 
events, be applied to him.” Dr. Mun- 
ger, noticing the word, says, ““What- 
ever truth there may be in this remark 
lies in the fact that he was preemi- 
nently a preacher, and a preacher is 
seldom a technical theclogian.” It 
would certainly be interesting to 
know what a theologian is, if the 
great works of Bushnell which we 
have enumerated are not the works 
of a theologian. It is also interesting 
to remember that few “technical 
theologians” have had a tithe of the 
influence upon religious and distinctly 
theological thought in our time that 
has been exerted by such minds as 
Emerson and Browning and Tenny- 
son. It is true, however, as Dr. Mun- 
ger says, that Bushnell was preemi- 
nently a preacher, if not the “‘ablest 
preacher of his day,” certainly one of 
the very ablest, and that in him “the 
preacher absorbed the theologian and 
supplanted his methods.” Professor 
George Adam Smith has said that 
Bushnell is the preacher’s preacher, 
as Spenser is the poet’s poet. His 
early sermon on “Every Man’s Life a 
Plan of God” has been spoken of by 
one enthusiast as ‘“‘one of the three 
greatest sermons ever preached,” the 
other two named by this classifier 
being Canon Mozley’s on “The Re- 
versal of Human Judgments” and 
Phillips Brooks’s “Gold and_ the 
Calf.” Dr. Munger’s judgment is: 
“No sermons have a better claim to 
be ranked in ‘the literature of power,’ 
and it may be expected that they will 
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live on in the world of literature along 
with those of Bishop Butler, Mozley 
and Newman, with hardly less weight 
of matter, and with even deeper in- 
sight into the ways of the spirit, both 
of God and man. They are univer- 
sal; and yet they especially reflect the 
New England mind as a combination 
of ideality, conscience and practical- 
ity.” 
* 
* 


We wish to consider Bushnell here 
as a representative of the New Eng- 
land mind, as one of its greatest and 
truest representatives in this half cen- 
tury, and that upon the side not the- 
ological or distinctly religious. We 
are all rejoicing in the new Life of 
Bushnell which has just been given 
us by Dr. Munger. There is no 
other man so well qualified as he to 
write such a book, not only by reason 
of his unusual knowledge of Bush- 
nell’s work and the religious condi- 
tions under which his life was lived, 
but much more by reason of peculiar 
intellectual and spiritual affinity. The 
work is a welcome and necessary 
complement to the “Life and Letters 
of Horace Bushnell” prepared by his 
daughters not many vears after his 
death. Of that adrhirable biography 
Dr. Munger truly says: “Nothing 
more in the way of personal history 
could be desired; but it made no at- 
tempt to deal with his theological 
treatises in a critical and thorough 
way.” His own book “owes its ex- 
istence to the fact that no full and 
connected account of Dr. Bushnell’s 
work as a theologian has yet been 
made.” His book is properly enti- 
tled ““Horace Bushnell, Preacher and 
Theologian.” The earlier biography 
might properly have been entitled 
“Horace Bushnell, the Man.” A 
third book yet remains to be written, 
to accomplish the adequate presenta- 
tion of Dr. Bushnell’s broad interests 
and far-reaching influence; and that 
book should be entitled “Horace 
Bushnell, the Citizen.” It is true 
that Bushnell the man and Bushnell 


the preacher could not be treated 
without attention to Bushnell the 
citizen. The vital and varied activ- 
ity of Dr. Bushnell in social and 
civic things constantly appears in the 
early biography by his daughters, 
and is emphasized by Dr. Parker in 
his supplementary chapter to that 
work. Dr. Munger also does not fail 
to glance .at it again and again; but 
the brief chapter, “Essays and Ad- 
dresses,” devoted expressly to what 
may be called Bushnell’s secular 
work, is quite inadequate, if the vol- 
ume were to be viewed as a general 
biography and not primarilv and es- 
sentially as an account of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s work as a theologian. 

A man could not indeed be so great 
a theologian as Dr. Bushnell was 
without being much more than a 
theologian. One who was himself 
an eminent theologian has well said 
that “a theologian must needs have 
heard the voice of his own genera- 
tion,” and that “theology stagnates 
when it is cut off from present life.” 
Dr. Bushnell himself, speaking of the 
true training and scholarship for the 
preacher, says that such scholarship 
‘needs to be universal; to be out in 
God’s universe; that is, to see and 
study and know everything, books 
and men and the whole work of God, 
from the stars downward; to have a 
sharp observation of war and peace 
and trade; of animals and trees and 
atoms; of the weather and the eva- 
nescent smellsof thecreations ; to have 
bored into society in all its grades and 
meanings, its manners, passions, 
prejudices and times; so that, as the 
study goes on, the soul will be getting 
full of laws, images, analogies and 
facts, and drawing out all subtlest 
threads of import to be its interpreters 
when the preaching work requires. 
Of what use is it to know the German, 
when we do not know the human,— 
or Hebrew points, when we do not 
know at all the points of our wonder- 
fully punctuated humanity?” But 
one might say all this with fair fidelity 
of many a preacher, and yet not de- 
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scribe Dr. Bushnell in his varied ca- 
pacities and creativeness. Dr. Bar- 
tol, who was Bushnell’s dear friend 
for so many years, and whose corre- 
spondence with Bushnell fills some of 
the most interesting pages of Dr. 
Munger’s book, wrote to Mrs. Bush- 
nell after his death: “He had it in him 
to be an artist, architect, road-builder 
and city-builder, as well as scholar; 
and well is your Hartford park called 
by his name.” Bishop Clark, who 
was the rector of a church in Hartford 
for several years during Bushnell’s 
pastorate, wrote of the things of 
which one might have heard him 
chatting in the bookstore, with all 
sorts of people,—‘“the news of the 
day, the doings of public men, the 
affairs of the city, in which he took 
especial interest, politics, farming, me- 
chanics, inventions, books.” ‘‘Those 
who know him only by his theological 
writings,” said Bishop Clark, “have 
no conception of the range of his 
mind and the variety of subjects that 
he had investigated. He was skilled 
in mechanics, and has given the world 
some inventions of his own. The 
house in which I once lived was 
warmed by a furnace which he de- 
vised, when such domestic improve- 
ments were comparatively new. He 
could plan a house or lay out a park 
or drain a city better than many of our 
experts. He was as much at home in 
talking with the rough guides of the 
Adirondacks as he was in discussing 
metaphysics with theologians in coun- 
cil. If he had been a medical man, 
he would have struck at the roots of 
disease and: discovered remedies as 
yet unknown. If he had gone into 
civil life, he would have taught our 
public men some lessons in political 
economy which they greatly need to 
know.” Dr. Munger, speaking espe- 
cially of Bushnell’s political essays, 
says ‘Many of these essays reveal 
ushnell as a publicist of the first or- 
ler. No man of his day handled 
those questions of state that involved 
the moral sense of the people with 
such breadth of view and such fidelity, 
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both to the nation and to conscience, 
as are displayed in many a sermon 
and address from 1837 to the very end 


of his life.” 
* 


With a political outlook as broad 
always as the nation and the world, 
Dr. Bushnell’s was emphatically a 
New England nature and a New 
England mind. He found himself in 
the right place when he welled up to 
consciousness in the New England 
country, when he went for his book 
learning to Yale College, and when as 
the place for his life-work he took a 
Hartford pulpit. 

His vouth was the best kind of a 
New England-youth, which is the best 
vouth in the world, a genuine “age of 
homespun.” He was born in pre- 
cisely that part of Connecticut in 
which one would choose to be born 
if he is to be born in Connecticut, the 
neighborhood of Litchfield, with its 
beautiful landscapes and its strong 
traditions. In one place and another 
in this historic region he lived until 
he was twenty-one years of age, work- 
ing on the farm and supplementing 
this work by wool-carding and cloth- 
dressing, after the manner of the time. 
“There was always something for the 
smallest to do,—errands to run, ber- 
ries to pick, weeds to pull, earnings 
all for the common property, in wnich 
he thus begins to be a stockholder.” 
“There is nothing in those early 
days,” he tells us himself, “that I re- 
member with more zest than that | 
did the full work of a man for at least 
five years before the manly age,—this, 
too, under no eight-hour law of pro- 
tective delicacy, but holding fast the 
astronomic ordinance in a service of 
from thirteen to fourteen hours.” It 
was a life well calculated to make a 
young man self-reliant, practical and 
“shifty”; and the hills and _ valleys, 
lakes and brooks, forests and fields, 
amid which his life was lived, were 
the best school for the lover of nature 
that he was. “The homestead was on 
the slope of a broad-backed hill that 
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stretched away for a mile to the sum- 
mit, on which stood the only church 
in the town. The house was one of 
those which marked the best period 
of rural architecture in New England, 
—roomy, cheerful and with an inde- 
finable air of dignity, simplicity and 
comfort,—character, in brief, in the 
terms of architecture.” 

Through all was the atmosphere of 
a strong and beautiful religion, a re- 
ligion far more catholic and genial 
than that common in many Connecti- 
cut households at the beginning of the 
century. The father had imbibed 
Arminian views, the mother had been 
reared in the Episcopal Church; and 
when both became members of the 
Congregational Church, it was with 
this background and with the strict 
Calvinism of the time and place tem- 
pered in them by these influences. 
There was music and love in that 
Litchfield county home, there was 
hard work and honest play, there was 
truth—“I do not remember ever 
hearing any one of the children ac- 
cused of untruth,’’—there was a noble 
mother with ambitions for a liberal 
education and life more abundant for 
the children. It was a_ household 
which, as the world counts, belonged 
to a higher class than that of Burns’s 
cotter; yet as we read of its life and 
spirit, it is the words of Burns that 
well up to speak for the feeling of our 
hearts. Irom scenes like this, we 
feel New  England’s grandeur 
springs! 

* 


If there be a prose counterpart to 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night” and 
“Snow Bound,” it is “The Age of 
Homespun.” This great address, 
given as a sermon at the centennial 
celebration of Litchfield county in 
1851, and now one of our New Eng- 
land classics, Dr. Munger believes 
will “probably be longer remembered 
and oftener quoted than any other 
writing of Bushnell, because it is so 
true a picture of rural New England 


life in the early part of the century.* 
It is an outburst of grateful recollec- 
tion of his early life,—pathetic, hu- 
morous, photographic in its accu- 
racy, keen in its analysis, reverent and 
noble in its tone, revealing not more 
the period it describes than the man 
himself.” There is not in our New 
England literature any other work 
which shows with such true sympa- 
thy and understanding, such sturdi- 
ness and tenderness and insight, the 
character of the people of the old New 
England country and the spirit which 
has created what is best and most en- 
during in New England and in the 
nation. It treats of the day before 
the factory day, the day when the 
cloth upon men’s backs was made 
not by water and steam power, but 
by “mother and daughter power.” In 
this fine passage upon the village 
gravevard, he gives the eloquent and 
didactic census of the real forces 
which made New England: 


“Here lie the sturdy kings of Homespun, 
who climbed among these hills, with their 
axes, to cut away room for their cabins and 
for tamily prayers, and so for the good fu 
ture to come. Here lie their sons, who fod- 
dered their cattle on the snows and built 
stone fence, while the corn was sprouting 
in the hills, getting ready in that way to 
send a boy or two to college. Here lie the 
good housewives, that made coats every 
year, like Hannah, for their children’s 
bodies, and lined their memory with cate- 
chism; here the millers that took honest 
toll of the rye; the smiths and coopers that 
superintended two hands and gota little rev- 
enue of honest bread and schooling trom 
their joint stock of two-handed investment: 
here the district committees and school- 
mistresses, society founders and church 
deacons, and withal a great many sensibie, 
wise-headed men who read the weekly 
newspaper, loved George Washington and 
their country, and Lad never a thought of 
going to the General Assembly. Who they 
are, by name, we cannot tell—no matter 
who they are—we should be none the wiser 
if we could name them, they themselves 
none the more honorable.” 


We do not know of any other 
tribute equal to that here to the home 
life in the New England country a 


*** The Age of Homespun" was reprinted in the New 
ENGLAND MacGazine tor January, 1898. 
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century ago,—a life which continued 
to a far later time, and which in its 
main and noblest features is, thank 
God, not yet extinct upon our hills 
and in a hundred little towns. We do 
not know of any more memorable 
tribute to the district school,—‘‘those 
little primitive universities of home- 
spun, where your mind was born.” 
We do not know of any other tribute 
sO impressive to the stern old New 
England religion, nor any other pic- 
ture so touching or so just of the Sab- 
bath assemblage and the men of the 
New England churches. 


“True, there was a rigor in their piety, a 
want of gentle feeling; their Christian 
graces were cast-iron shapes, answering 
with a hard metallic ring. But they stood 
the rough wear of life none the less durably 
for the excessive hardness of their temper- 
ament, kept their families and communities 
none the less truly, though it may be less 
benignly, under the sense of God and re- 
ligion. If we find something to modily or 
soften in their over-rigid notions of Chris- 
tian living, it is yet something to know that 
what we are they have made us, and that 
when we have done better for the ages that 
come after us, we shall have a more certain 
right to blame their austerities. 


Most noteworthy and most noble is 
his fine defence of these strong men 
and women of the New England 
country, forced as they were to their 
close economies, from the charge of 
meanness, which has so often and so 
carel ssly. been made against them. It 
is a defence throbbing with tender 
reverence for those whom his own life 
had touched so intimately. 


“When the hard, wiry-looking patriarch 
of homespun, for example, sets off for 
Hartford, or Bridgeport, to exchange the 
little surplus of his year’s production, 
carrying his provision with him and the 
fodder of his team, and taking his boy 
along to show him the great world, you 
may laugh at the simplicity, or pity, if you 
will, the sordid look of the picture; but, 
five or ten years hence, this boy will prob- 
ably enough be found in college, digging 
out the cent’s worths of his father’s money 
in hard study; and some twenty years later 
he will be returning in his honors, as the 
celebrated judge, or governor, or senator 
and public orator, from some one of the 
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great states of the republic, to bless the 
sight once more of that venerated pair who 
shaped his beginnings and planted the 
small seed of his future success. Small 
seeds, you may have thought, of meanness; 
but now they have grown up and blos- 
somed into a large-minded life, a generous 
public devotion, and a free benevolence to 
mankind.” 


We have quoted thus largely from 
this noble address, because it reveals 
like nothing else the background and 
the shaping forces of this great New 
England life, and because it strikes 
again and again the real key-note of 
his gospel of citizenship. That gos- 
pel was a gospel of virtue, of morality, 
of self-reliance and of work, of sim- 
plicity, high-mindedness, fraternity 
and public spirit, of a politics com- 
manded and surcharged with religion, 
anew Puritanism. There was no one 
of his political addresses in which the 
closing words of “The Age of Home- 
spun” would not somewhere have 
found proper place. 


“Your condition will hereafter be soft- 
ened, and your comforts multiplied. Let 
your culture be as much advanced. But 
let no delicate spirit that despises work 
grow up in your sons and daughters. 
Make these rocky hills smooth their faces 
and smile under your industry. Let no 
absurd ambition tempt you to imitate the 
manners of the great world of fashion, and 
rob you thus of the respect and dignity 
that pertain to manners properly your own. 
Maintain, above all, your religious exact- 
ness. Think what is true, and then respect 
yourselves in living exactly what you 
think. Fear God and keep his command- 
ments, as your godly fathers and mothers 
did before you, and found to be the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” 


*x * 


As Bushnell was a warm lover of 
his own Litchfield county, so was he 
a supremely loyal son of his own state; 
and as “The Age of Homespun” is 
the most noteworthy literary tribute 
to the life and people of his boyhood 
home, so is his “‘Historical Estimate” 


of Connecticut, an address delivered 
before the legislature of the state, it 
may be observed, the same summer 
that the sermon was given at Litch- 
review 


field, the most significant 
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which has ever been written of the 
noteworthy and noble things for 
which Connecticut has stood. In all 
the circles of his patriotism, Bush- 
nell’s heart beat strongly. He loved 
his native place, he loved his city of 
Hartford, he loved Connecticut, he 
loved America, and he loved the 
world; and his patriotism in each nar- 
rower circle was food and inspiration 
for that in the wider and the wider 
still. ‘The man who does not love 
and honor the state in which he and 
his children are born has no heart in 
his bosom,” he says at the beginning 
of his “Historical Estimate ;” and this 
eloquent survey of the history of Con- 
necticut is indeed the tribute of a 
lover. It is the tribute of the most 
just and intelligent lover. Nothing 
perhaps reveals more truly Bushnell’s 
splendid scholarship; and after we 
have followed him in his careful sur- 
vey of-the services of Hooker, Daven- 
port, the younger Winthrop and the 
other founders of Connecticut, and 
the men of the period of the Revolu- 
tion and the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, we are not disposed in any way 
to temper his enthusiastic tributes. 
His study of the strong local inde- 
pendence of the little Connecticut 
towns has a peculiar value. We dis- 
cussed in these pages some months 
ago the splendid opportunities which 
our American history offers to the 
American painter; and we spoke of 
several noteworthy hints and outlines 
of particular subjects given by various 
imaginative writers. Bushnell gives 
such a hint in his “Historical Esti- 
mate,” and it is such a striking pic- 
ture which he suggests that we must 
quote the passage. It is where he 
pictures the return of Mason with his 
little Puritan legion to Hartford, after 
the Pequot war, when the colony 
made him its general-in-chief, and 
Hooker, in presence of the people, 
delivered him his commission. 


“Here is a scene for the painter of some 
future day—I see it even now before me. 
In the distance and behind the huts of 
Hartford waves the signal flag by which 


the town watch is to give notice of enemies. 
In the foreground stands the tall, swart 
form of the soldier in his armor; and be- 
fore him, in sacred, apostolic majesty, the 
manly Hooker. Haynes and Hopkins, 
with the legislature and the hardy, toil- 
worn settlers and their wives and daugh- 
ters, are gathered round them in close 
order, gazing with moistened eyes at the 
hand which lifts the open commission to 
God, and listening to the fervent prayer 
that the God of Israel will endue his ser- 
vant, as heretofore, with courage and 
counsel to lead them in the days of their 
future peril. True there is nothing classic 
in this scene; this is no crown bestowed 
at the Olympic games, or at a Roman tri- 
umph; and yet there is a severe, primitive 
sublimity in the picture, that will some- 
time be invested with feelings of the deep- 
est reverence.” 


The Massachusetts man may feel 
that the space which Bushnell gives 
to arguing that Putnam and not Pres- 
cott was the commander at bunker 
Hill is disproportionate; but he does 
not grudge any word of praise for 
Putnam any more than he grudges 
the warm words to Wooster, Wolcott. 
Ledyard and Brother Jonathan. It 
is not with Connecticut statesmen and 
warriors only that this Historical 
timate’ concerns itself; the Connecti- 
cut clergy and poets, inventors and 
educators, have due honor,—and the 
names of these are many and great. 
The occasion of the address was the 
inauguration of the State Normal 
School at New Britain, and therefore, 
as was fitting, the educational institu- 
tions of Connecticut, from Yale Col- 
lege to the district schools of “‘a little 
obscure parish in Litchfield county,” 
whose remarkable contributions to 
the intellectual life of the nation he 
enumerated with joy and pride, were 
given special prominence. Connecti- 
cut, he said, “is to find her first and 
noblest interest, apart from religion, 
in the full and perfect education of her 
sons and daughters.”” No other New 
England state can point to such a his- 
torical estimate as Dr. Bushnell has 
made of Connecticut in this glowing 
essay; and the history as it rises to 
view under his loving pen is seen to 
be what he pronounces it,—‘‘a history 
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of practical greatness and true honor ; 
illustrious in its beginning; serious 
and thoughtful in its progress; dis- 
pensing intelligence, without the re- 
wards of fame; heroic for the right, 
instigated by no hope of applause; 
independent, as not knowing how to 
be otherwise; adorned with names of 
wisdom and greatness, fit to be re- 
vered as long as true excellence may 
have a place in the reverence of man- 
kind.” 


* 
*x* * 


It was most fitting that Connecti- 
cut should call Dr. Bushnell to give 
the address before her legislature 
upon the occasion of the opening of 
her State Normal School. His ser- 
vices for the cause of education alto- 
gether were very great. It would be 
interesting to dwell upon his relations 
to Yale College, from his student days 
there to the day of his death. It was 
before the alumni of Yale College that 
he delivered, in 1843, his oration upon 
“The Growth of Law,” to which we 
shall presently refer in speaking of his 
conspicuous services for the cause of 
internationalism and the organization 
of the world. It was before the 
alumni of Yale College that he de- 
livered, in 1865, at the commemora- 
tive celebration in honor of those of 
the alumni who fell in the war of the 
rebeliion his great oration upon “Our 
Obligations to the Dead.” He led 
his class at Yale, we read, in athletic 
sports, as well as on the intellectual 
side; and he left in the college an en- 
during monument in the Beethoven 
Society, which he organized in order 
to lift the standard of the music in the 
chapel. Bushnell, some one has writ- 
ten, was “musically organized; and 
his discourse on “Religious Music,” 
which was delivered before this Lee- 
thoven Society at the opening of a 
new organ—the first used in the col- 
lege—is a discourse which should be 
read and honored in every school of 
music, as its author’s luminous and 
inspiring essay upon “Building Eras 
in Religion” should be read by every 


student and teacher. of architecture. 
As we turn the pages of his volumes, 
we note that it was before various 
Yale bodies that many of his ad- 
dresses were delivered; and _ there 
were addresses there delivered which 
have not been reprinted. As a fre- 
quent preacher in the college chapel, 
he was a perennial influence at Yale; 
and as we write the word, an old Yale 
student, now the head of one of our 
great educational institutions, enters 
our room to tell us how for him, as 
for so many others, those sermons 
were the beginning’of the real life of 
thought. 

It was at New Haven, before the 
Sheffield Scientific School, at Com- 
mencement in1870,that Bushnell gave 
his address upon “The New Educa- 
tion,” which is one of the warmest 
and wisest welcomes of the new scien- 
tific tendencies in our schools and 
universities which can be found in the 
books. Like every word of Bush- 
nell’s, this word is strong and satisfy- 
ing because it is comprehensive and 
proportionate. Nowhere are the de- 
fects of the old academic method 
more frankly pointed out; nowhere 
are the usefulness and need of scien- 
tific training more _ enthusiastically 
emphasized. So far from sharing the 
jealousies of the new scientific move- 
ment in education, which was so com- 
mon in religious circles thirty years 
ago, Bushnell took ‘‘a most particular 
pleasure in the advocacy of a way of 
education specially devoted to the ap- 
plications of science, because of the 
conviction I feel that our schools of 
application will be the best and most 
certain rectifiers possible of the unbe- 
lieving tendencies of science itself.” 
So far from sharing the apprehension 
which was then common among 
academic folk, that the new scientific 
enthusiasm was a menace to literary 
and humanistic culture, he confidently 
prophesied precisely the results which 
have followed. Replying to the gen- 
eral charge that in his criticism of the 
old and his hospitality to the new he 
was willing to take down the konors 
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ot the fuller and more fertilizing 
courses, he exclaimed: 


‘Far from it. I accept no such construc- 
tion as that. I can think of it only as ab- 
curd. No, a true classic culture can never 
be antiquated; and if I seem to raise a 
crusade for the shorter methods of applied 
science, I do it in the clear understanding 
that such shorter methods are wanted, and 
that I am doing nothing against, but every- 
thing for the advancement of the old 
methods. For if we push the new educa- 
tion to its utmost efficiency and far enough 
to practically fill the whole tier of life for 
which it is organized, making every walk 
of industry and enterprise, every farm- 
house, factory, mine, trade, road, every 
shop of handicraft, every humblest toil, 
even down to the knife-grinder’s lathe and 
fisherman’s barrow, to feel its quickening 
touch of intelligence, the classic culture 
will only be as much more largely sought, 
and its courses as much more frequented, 
as the general under-lift of mind is higher 
than it was before.” 

“fe 


* * 


It was not, however, solely nor in- 
deed chiefly to the university that 
Bushnell addressed his interest and 
effort as an educational thinker. We 
know of no words of his upon the 
higher education—and we think of 
many earnest ones—so earnest Or so 
pregnant as those upon the common 
school. If we were to commend one 
of his educational addresses above all 
others to the American people to- 
day, it would be that upon “Common 
Schools.” He insists upon the fun- 
damental importance of the common 
school as “a great American institu- 
tion; one that has its beginnings with 
our history itself; one that is insepara- 
bly joined to the fortunes. of the re- 
public; and one that can never wax 
old or be discontinued in its rights 
and reasons till the pillars of the State 
are themselves cloven down forever.” 
He sees clearly the inseparableness of 
democracy and public education. He 
would have said, as we said last month 
in these pages, that education is sim- 
ply another way of spelling de- 
mocracy. The common school, he 
said, “is an integral part of the civil 
order.” “An application against com- 


mon schools is an application for the 
dismemberment and reorganization of 
the civil order of the State.”’ The true 
schools for our American democracy, 
the schools which alone can make for 
the perpetuity and integrity of a really 
democratic society and democratic 
institutions, he emphasizes most 
strongly and with impressive detail, 
must be public and common, “in just 
the same sense that all the laws are 
common; so that the experience of 
families and of children under them 
shall be an experience of the great 
republican rule of majorities; an ex- 
ercise for majorities of obedience to 
fixed statutes, and of moderation and 
impartial respect to the rights and 
feelings of minorities; an exercise for 
minorities of patience and of loyal 
assent to the will of majorities; a 
schooling, in that manner, which be- 
gins at the earliest moment possible, 
in the rules of American law and the 
duties of an American citizen.” In all 
the discussions of the parochial school 
question which have followed in the 
half century, few reallyimportant prin- 
ciples have been laid down which are 
not clearly outlined in this address by 
Bushnell, in 1853. He points out 
with careful kindness what the ways 
and places are for toleration and for 
generous hospitality: but he shows 
with a firmness and common sense 
equally great what the imperatives of 
a republic are upon all citizens alike, 
whatever their religion. The danger 
to the American public school from 
religious parochialism of anv kind is 
perhaps passing by. The danger from 
social parochialisms of manv kinds is 
to-dav greater; and Bushnell’s words 
upon this point are so serious and im- 
portant that we quote the passage in 
its entiretv, as something upon which 
many men and women of wealth and 
high social position in our American 
cities should solemnly ponder. We 
do not remember anv word upon 
this subject so imnressive as this. save 
one, the word of Phillips Brooks in 
his great address before the Boston 
Latin School. 
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“This great institution of common 
schools is not only a part of the state, but 
is imperiously wanted as such, for the com- 
mon training of so many classes and condi- 
tions of people. There needs to be some 
place where, in early childhood, they may 
be brought together and made acquainted 
with each other; thus to wear away the 
sense of distance, otherwise certain to be- 
come an established animosity of orders; 
to form friendships; to be exercised to- 
gether on a common footing of ingenuous 
rivalry; the children of the rich to feel the 
power and do honor to the struggles of 
merit in the lowly, when it rises above 
them; the children of the poor to learn the 
force of merit and feel the benign encour- 
agement yielded by its blameless victories. 
Indeed, no child can be said to be well 
trained, especially no male child, who has 
not met the people as they are, above him 
or below, in the seatings, plays and studies 
of the common school. Without this he 
can never be a fully qualified citizen, or 
prepared to act his part wisely as a citizen. 
Confined to a select school, where only the 
children of wealth and distinction are gath- 
ered, he will not know the merit there is in 
the real virtues of the poor, or the power 
that slumbers in their talent. He will take 
his better dress as a token of his better 
quality, look down upon the children of 
the lowly with an educated contempt, pre- 
pare to take on lofty airs of confidence and 
presumption afterward; finally, to make the 
discovery when it is too late that poverty 
has been the sturdy nurse of talent in some 
unhonored youth who comes up to affront 
him by an equal, or mortify and crush him 
by an overmastering, force. So also the 
children of the poor and lowly, if they 
should be privately educated in some in- 
ferior degree by the honest and faithful ex- 
ertion of their parents, secreted, as it were, 
in some back alley or obscure corner of the 
town, will either grow upd in a fierce, in- 
bred hatred of the wealthier classes, or else 
in a mind cowed by undue modesty. as be- 
ing of another and inferior quality, unable 
therefore to fight the great battle of life 
hopefully, and counting it a kind of pre- 
sumption to think that they can force their 
way upward, even by merit itself. With- 
out common schools, the disadvantage falls 
both ways in about equal degrees, and the 
disadvantage that accrues to the state, in 
the loss of so much character and so many 
cross ties of mutual resnect and generous 
appreciation, the embittering so fatally of 
all outward distinctions, and the propaga- 
tion of so many misunderstandings, 
righted only by the immense public mis- 
chiefs that follow,—this, I say, is greater 
even than the disadvantages accruing to 
the classes themselves; a disadvantage that 
weakens immensely the security of the state 
and even of its liberties. 


Indeed, I seri- 
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ously doubt whether any system of ponu- 
lar government can stand the shock, ‘or 
any length of time, of that fierce animos ty 
that is certain to be gendered where he 
children are trained up wholly in thir 
classes, and never brought together to {vel, 
understand, appreciate and respect exch 
other, on the common footing of merit and 
of native talent, in a common school. [.|I- 
ing back thus on the test of merit and of 
native force, at an early period of life, mcd- 
erates immensely their valuation of mere 
conventionalities and of the accidents ot 
fortune, and puts them in a way of deicr- 
ence that is genuine as well as necessary to 
their common peace in the state. Coin- 
mon schools are nurseries thus of a free 
republic; private schools, of — factions, 
cabals, agrarian laws and contests of force. 
Therefore, I say, we must have common 
schools; they are American, indispensable 
to our American institutions, and must not 
be yielded for any consideration smaller 
than the price of our liberties.” 


* 
* 


In connection with the subject of 
Dr. Bushnell’s interest in education, 
his year in California constituted one 
of the most significant chapters of his 
life. Here he appears preeminently 
as the great citizen and as a distinct 
and shaping force in American educa- 
tion. This California episode 
ceives but passing mention in Dr. 
Munger’s book. The earlier biog- 
raphy devotes a chapter to it, occu- 
pied almost entirely by Bushnell’s let- 
ters describing his California life; but 
the great purport of that life to the 
new Pacific state and its intellectual 
interests has no adequate statement. 
We have said that a special book is 
needed in America upon “Horace 
Bushnell, the Citizen.” We com- 
mend to some bright and reverent 
historical student in the University of 
California the preparation of a special 
monograph upon “Horace Bushnell 
in California.” In such a volume 
should be reprinted the three Califor- 
nia addresses which have not been 
collected in anv of the volumes of 
Bushnell’s works, but exist, almost 
inaccessible, only in pamphlet form: 
“Society and Religion: a Sermon for 
California,” delivered at the installa- 
tion of the pastor of the First Con- 
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gregational Church of San Francisco, 
in 1856, a sermon which may be com- 
pared, in its service for California, 
with John Cotton’s “God’s Promise 
to His Plantation,” in its service for 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay; 
the appeal for an endowment for the 
new University of California, issued 
by Bushnell in 1857; and the article 
upon “The Characteristics and Pros- 
pects of California,” published orig- 
inally in the New Englander and then 
circulated in pamphlet form in 1858. 
We know of no other description of 
California and no forecast of its future 
in that early day so interesting or so 
valuable as this. It ranks with Ma- 
nasseh Cutler’s “Description of Ohio” 
in 1787. Horace Bushnell was in- 
deed California’s Manasseh Cutler; 
and like Manasseh Cutler his chief in- 
terests for the new world with whose 
opening he was concerned were not 
material, but political, religious and 
educational. His effort was to make 
California know at the beginning that 
“more to her than gold or grain” 
should be “the cunning hand and cul- 
tured brain.” “The doing world of 
California,” he said in his appeal for 
an endowment for the new univer- 
sity, “will be right when there is a 
right thinking world of California 
prepared, before the doing, to shape 
it.” “Tt is not,” he said, “in the gold, 
nor the wheat, nor the cattle on a 
thousand hills, that California is to 
find, after all, its richest wealth and 
its noblest honors; but it is in the 
sons she trains up and consecrates 
to religion, as the anointed prophets 
and preachers of God’s truth, her 
great orators of every name and field, 
her statesmen, her works of art and 
genius, the voices of song that pour 
out their eternal music from her 
hills. Her pride is not that wanting 
a Shakespeare or a Bacon or an Ed- 
wards, she sent for him: but that hav- 
ing begotten and made him, he is 
hers.” 

It is indeed a memorable thing that 
it should have been this great New 
England Puritan who was the animat- 


ing spirit in so high degree in the 
founding of the great university 
which looks forth through the Golden 
Gate; that he should have selected its 
unrivalled site and should have been 
invited to become its first president. 
“If I can get a university on its feet, 
or only the nest egg laid, before I re- 
turn,” he wrote from San Francisco 
to his Hartford friends, just before he 
went back to them, “I shall not have 
come to this new world in vain.” Of 
all the interesting things in his letters 
from California, there are none so in- 
teresting as those in which he tells of 
his explorations for the best site for 
the university and discusses the con- 
siderations for and against his accept- 
ance of the presidency. His sense of 
obligation to his faithful Hartford 
flock was the motive which finally de- 
termined him, and in New England, 
where his life began, it ended; but 
surely no memory should be held in 
higher honor in California and in its 
university than that of Bushnell. 
When the trustees of the new uni- 
versity asked themselves by what 
name they should call the place where 
it was to be seated, their president, 
Frederick Billings, from Vermont, 
with that splendid idealism which 
often marks the business man, said: 


Call it Berkeley. A century ago the 
great English philosopher published his 
famous verses upon the planting of the arts 
and sciences in America. He entertained 
high hopes of the future of learning and 
culture here. So deeply did he feel the 
importance of making the spiritualities in- 
stead of the materialities control this great 
new world. that he came here to give his 
own life to the work. He went home 
thwarted and disappointed. Let us here. 
on the shore of the Pacific. help to realize 
his dream. The course of the empire of 
knowledge can take its way no farther west- 
ward on the continent than this place. Let 
the place be given gratefully and reverently 
his name. 


And Berkeley is its name. In the 
splendid plans for the rebuilding and 
extension of the great university, of 
which just now we hear so much, 
some place should certainly be found, 
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and that a central and impressive 
place, for a statue of the great bishop; 
and beside it should rise a statue of 
Horace Bushnell. They would be 
joined fittingly, not only because of 
the relation of their names and influ- 
ences to this great seat of learning, 
but because they stand alike for that 
public spirit, that devotion to truth 
and to humanity, and that high ideal- 
ism, which we trust will ever there be 
native. Could the mouths of both 
men be opened there, they would 
unite in one prophecy and one prayer: 
“In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules; 
Where men shall not impose for truth and 


sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools;— 


“There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic page, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts.” 


OMNIBUS. 


If the thought and learning of 
America command such an outlook 
through the Golden Gate upon the 
great new life and new duties that 
confront and invite the republic in the 
Pacific as would satisfy the eye and 
conscience of Berkeley and of Bush- 
nell, then indeed will that life be se- 
cure and true; then will the nation be 
safe from every infidelity and every 
shame. 

The variety and importance of 
Bushnell’s public interests were so 
great that the completion of this dis- 
cussion of them must be reserved for 
next month’s pages. But there is no 
better place for all of us to remain: 
with the great citizen during this 
Christmas time than on the shore of 
the Pacific looking in solemn hope 
and consecration into that West 
which is the East. 


WHEN GRANDMA DANCED. 
(1824.) 


The trumpets blared and rolled the drum, 
The nation’s honored guest had come, 
Bells clanged whose tongues had long 
been dumb, 

Gay horses pranced, 
No redcoat tory held dissent, 
The land approved to all intent, 
For James Monroe was President— 

And Grandma danced. 


The old colonial hall was bright, 

The candles twinkled left and right, 

And rich brocades bewitched the sight 
Of those who glanced 

Where gay cotillion figures formed, 

Where love grown chill with war was 

warmed, 

And hearts instead of forts were stormed— 

When Grandma danced. 


With all the homage grace could lend, 

Where bravery, beauty, culture blend, 

They welcomed him, our loyal friend,— 
For peace enhanced 

The honors won on battle-plain; 

They toasted freedom’s happy reign, 

When Lafayette came back again— 
And Grandma danced. 


Brave minute men were seen to flush 

More than if in the onward rush 

Of battle, while with boyish blush 
Each stood entranced: 

Staid veterans from the Brandywine 

Passed compliments adown the line, 

And “Love” was all the countersign— 
When Grandma danced. 

—Roy Farrell Greene. 
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A BENEFICENT TRUST. 


‘What can’t be cured 
Must be endured.” 


HIS has often been the thought 
| of every business woman, school- 

teacher, widow, artist and author 
without a home in Boston. No one 
except those who have had the actual 
experience can appreciate the incon- 
venience and unpleasantness, as well 
as the general desolate feeling that 
forever abides in the ordinary lodg- 
ing house. It is impossible to choose 
your acquaintances, and when you 
long for quiet and seclusion there is 
sure to be some uncongenial person 
who inflicts upon you an interminable 
account of all her troubles and trials, 
fancied or otherwise. But a hotel and 
one exclusively for women—that is 
just what we want. Where we can 
have not only every convenience of 
a home, but the privacy and inde- 
pendence that are so attractive, for 


H. D. VAN NORDEN, 


in a hotel we feel free to choose our 
own circle of congenial friends and do 
not feel obliged to become acquainted 
with any of the occupants unless we 
do desire. 

The Homestead Court, a_ hotel 
built exclusively for women, will be 
one of Boston’s latest additions. The 
site chosen for this mammoth hotel is 
the lot near the ‘Cyclorama Building 
on Tremont Street, at the corner 
of Warren Avenue and Clarendon 
Street. This location is central, con- 
venient and pleasant, and in good 
weather is within walking distance of 
the business portion of the city. 
There will be eight floors divided into 
apartments of one, two and three 
room ‘suites and bath, besides a pub- 
lic lavatory and two baths on each 
floor. A spacious inner court enables 
every room to have large outside 
windows, and the hotel is fitted with 
every possible convenience and com- 
fort. 

Opening from the hall and court on 
the first floor are large parlors for the 
exclusive use of the occupants of the 
hotel. On the same floor is an im- 
mense room for a restaurant, and the 
trustees of the hotel assure its patrons 
that the food will be of the best, and 
the prices acceptable to all. The 
bowling alley and gymnasium in the 
basement and the garden on the roof 
will offer to women a variety of 
healthful exercise and diversion that 
cannot fail to make Homestead Court 
a most enviable residence. There are 
two hundred and fifty-six rooms or 
suites, ranging in rental from ten to 
fifty dollars per month. 

In talking with a Cambridge 
teacher who has purchased several 
shares, it was found that the financial 
estimates are considered by success- 
ful business men to be very conserva- 
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A BENEFICENT TRUST. 


tive and the investment an unusually 
safe one. One of the trustees can al- 
ways be found in the office, 128A 
Tremont’ Street, Boston, and he will 
gladly explain the plan more fully. 
The shares are only ten dollars each, 
and the most careful and conservative 
estimate of the income from the ren- 
tals shows an unusually large income. 

The idea of having a hotel exclu- 
sively for women originated with Mr. 
Van Norden, the managing trustee. 
His own unpleasant experience in vis- 
iting lodging houses led him to con- 
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clude that what was exceedingly ob- 
jectionable for men must. be almost 
unendurable for women. So Home- 
stead Court was conceived, and the 
way it is being received by the 
women of Boston and vicinity fully 
justifies every anticipation the trus- 
tees entertain concerning its success. 
Women should recognize this under- 
taking as one directly in their behalf, 
and by subscribing largely for the 
shares they will virtually be in control 
and can have everything all their own 
way. It should also claim the atten- 
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tion of women of wealth, for as an 
investment, Homestead Court prom- 
ises greater returns that either rail- 
road or mining stocks. 

It appeals also to many throughout 
New England, whose daughters will 
come to Boston to study or engage in 
business, and for them Homestead 
Court will be a great blessing and 
protection. I think it is an excellent 
idea to place the shares so low that 
they may be owned even by those 
paying the lowest rental. 

Homestead Court will be erected 


by the Homestead Building Trust, 
which has been organized for that 
purpose, and small investors and 
others who desire to assist in the un- 
dertaking can become directly inter- 
ested and at he same time secure a 
paying investment. The opportunity 
for securing stock will close with the 
awarding of the contract for construc- 
tion. The architect, Josephine W. 
Chapman, 9 Park Street, has the 
plans and specifications all completed 
and the building will begin as soon as 
the stock is all subscribed. 
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| FICTION. 


A splendid story of courage and tenacity of 
purpose is presented in “Saragossa, by B. Perez 
Galdos. His tale of the siege of the ancient city 
of Aragon by Napoleon’s generals stirs the blood 
with admiration for the valor of the besieged. 

The author is the romantic historian of Spain, 
: and there is no suggestion of translation in Miss 


Minna Smith’s authorized English version. 
espa Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 

* * 


In “The Island,” by Richard Whiteing, the 
author of “No. 5 John Street,” an English peer 
is cast away on Pitcairn Island, among the mixed 
descendants of the mutineers of the British ship 
Bounty and the South Pacific Islanders. The 
community is ideal in character, and the story 1s 
a satire, the European civilization which the hero 
eulogizes and his hearers admire being essen- 
tially inferior to that which prevails upon the 
isolated island. “The Island” first appeared ten 
vears ago; it has been revised and two new chap- 
ters inserted, but it is not so delightful a book as 
its more successful follower. Still it is interest- 
ing and well worth the reading. Its lessons are 
admirable. (The Century Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 


A struggle with the Jesuits—mental and phys- 
ical—which resulted in the escape and happy 
marriage of a nun, is interestingly described in 
‘The Scarlet Woman,” by Joseph Hocking. 
Another couple are not so fortunate. The en- 
counters between priest and man of the world 
give the opportunity for the attack on the insti- 
tutions of the order, for which the book is partly, 
but not too evidently, written. (George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) . 

* 

* 


“The Bronze Buddha,” by Cora L. Daniels, is 
the story of the search for an idol belonging to 
an ancient East Indian temple, which for cen- 
uries had been worshipped by thousands, but 
hich was lost during an insurrection. The in- 
rest of the plot centres round an Indian prince 
nd this magnificent metal god, and although, 
irom its title, one might suppose the scene would 
ave been laid in India, as a matter of fact the 
ity of New York and a well-known Western 
gricultural centre are chosen, thus enabling the 
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NOTES 


author to present many striking contrasts with 
the mystery of the East. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 
* 
* * 


A sad little story of the life of the mountain 
folk of Kentucky is John Fox’s “A Mountain 
Europa,” the title being suggested by the first 
glimpse the sophisticated “furriner”’ gets of the 
fair heroine riding home from market on the 
bull-of-all-work. The plot is as old as the hills 
themselves, but the local coloring is interesting, 
and the circuit rider, the mother and daughter, 
and the man himself stand out like portraits. 
(Harper & Bros. New York, $1.25.) 

* 
* * 


The interest excited at the outset in “The 
House in the Hills” is stimulated through its 
two hundred pages, only to be baffled by an in- 
adequate and wholly futile ending. Florence 
Waraen, th. author, has merely warmed over her 
“House on the Marsh,” which attracted a short- 
lived attention some years ago. Her methods 
are good enough, but the reasons thereof not 
sufficient. It is like playing hide-and-seek, and 
giving over the game from sheer fatigue. (R. F. 
Fenno & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 

* 
* * 


Another story dealing in mysteries is “My 
Lady and Allan WVarke,” tut it is better worked 
out and to a more plausible conclusion than is 
“The House in the Hills.” In each case a 
father and idolized daughter resent the intrusion 
of a young man upon their voluntary seclusion, 
‘Lhe author, Charles Donnel Gibs.n, shows in- 
genuity and even power in many of the situa- 
tions. (The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* * 


A good many years ago, before the day of 
Sherlock Holmes, we used to enjoy the super- 
humanly clever detective work of Lecog. One 
of the most absorbing cases in which he appeared 
was the Fauvel safe robbery, named, after the 
court records, ‘File No. 113." This is one of the 
best of Gaboriau’s novels, and it has been re- 
translated, entire, by George B. Ives and hand- 
somely printed in a stout 12mo by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. ($1.50.) It is the first of a 
series. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Thanks to the aid of “A Gentleman Juror,” a 
maligned clerk is proved guiltless of the crime 
for which he was imprisoned, and is started afresh 
in more congenial lines. A love story relieves 
the tension of the plot. (Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago.) 

* 
* * 


The playwrights who have found in recent 
historical novels good material for their craft 
will appreciatively welcome the addition of “Par- 
son Kelley,” by A. E. W. Mason and Andrew 
Lang. It is full of dramatic situations, the rep- 
artee is as swift and sharp as the ready sword- 
play. The story never lags, but goes briskly on 
from fashionabie rout to morning duel, from in- 
trigue and duplicity to generous friendship and 


honest ffection. Certainly it is one of the best 
stories of the year. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
N. Y_ $1.50.) 
*x 
* * 


Mistress Betty Carew, lady in waiting to 
Queen Catherine and maid of honor to Anne 
Boleyn, is the heroine of M. I. Taylor’s latest 
romance, and how she fulfilled the prophecy 
made in “The House of the Wizard,” by marry- 
ing a man with a scar on his brow, is entertain- 
ingly told in its pages. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, $1.25.) 

* * 


Earlier history, taken from the always delight- 
ful pages of Froissart, much of it in the original 
stately English into which it was translated by 
the command of the bluebeard lord and master 
of these same queens, harks back 500 years, but 
so vivid and lifelike is the style that we see the 
scenes described as though present. ‘Stories 
from Froissart” ought to be a popular gift with 
any healthy boy this Christmas. (Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

7 
* * 


Readers who are interested in historical fiction 
will find a story of noble tone, varied incident, 
strength of style, and original treatment, in 
Shevpard Stevens’s “Sword of Justice.” The 
historical part of the story deals with the events 
treated in Francis Parkman’s “Pioneers of 
France,” from the destruction of the Huguenots 
at Fort Caroline to their revenging by Dom- 
inique de Gourgues. Although following history 
with exactness, the author does not allow the 
symmetry of the story to be marred. It gives the 
love of Pierre de Bré, who escaped from the 
massacre and lived as the adopted son of an In- 
dian chief, for another Huguenot taken captive 
by the Spaniards. An accurate picture of Indian 
life at the time is the background of a romantic 
story of great imagination. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.25.) 

* 
* * 


A very remarkable story indeed and well worth 
the reading is M. P. Shiel’s “Yellow Danger’ — 


meaning the threatened invasion by the Chin 

and Japanese of the rest of the earth. \ craf 
Chinaman, by arousing the cupidity of Europ 
gets all the powers at war with one anoiiier, } 
the annihilation, wonderfully well described, ¢ 
their fleets and armies, comes the yellow man; 
opportunity to overrun the exhausted country 
The cleverness of an under lieutenant in He 
Majesty’s navy is the only thing that says 
Britain from invasion and her continents! neigh. 
bors from permanent occupation. The [English 
speaking races are left to divide the earth ae. 
cording to their pleasure. The story is in th 
class with Tracy’s “Final War” and “Lost Proy. 


inces” reviewed in these columns some month§ 


ago, and like them, has a grewsome pertinency 
but it is even more interesting. (R. F. Fenno 
Co., New York. $1.00.) 


* 


The power and charm of Miss Selma Lager. 
lof’s individuality are shown anew in “‘|nvisibk 
Links,” a collection of stories full of vigorous in- 
cident, blended with a play of fancy often quite 
like Hawthorne. Like the story of Géosta Ber- 
ling which we reviewed last fall, they carry th 
interest of the reader to a fitting climax, and 
please lovers of good literature by their simpk 
directness of style, their delicacy of pathos ani 
humor, their exquisite descriptions of nature, and 
the sympathetic human quality that pervades 
them. The translation is by Mrs. P. B. Flach 
whose former work in this line has met wit 
favor in both America and England. (Littk 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

* * 

“The Circle of a Century,” by Mrs. Burtor 
Harrison, is a sequence of love stories in Ne 
York. The scene of the first is laid in the Bow: 


ing Green neighborhood when the festiviti 
were in progress that marked the inauguratia 
of President Washington and the establishmen 
of constitutional’ government. The hero is 
soldier and the scion of an old and honored cob- 
nial family; while the heroine is the daughter of 
an immigrant Scotch-Irish mechanic. The op 
portunities for use of the materials afforded by 


the heroine of the earlier tale. 
in local color and dramatic situations. 


Century Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 


* 
* * 


“A Man, his Mark,” by W. C. Morrov, 
is a book that will be talked about and remem 
bered. It is a sharp departure from the usw 
anu ordinary, and as a challenge to the commor 
place a remarkable success. Two  persons— 
strangers, a man and a woman—are imprisoned 


for the winter by the snows in a hut in tk 
mountains of California. The situation is handle 
with the utmost delicacy, but with great pow? 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. $1.25.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 


The third volume of the definitive edition of 
Edw ard Everett Hale’s books brings us “Ten 
‘limes One is Ten,” and the stories that belong 
with it. The wide-reaching, practical effect they 
immediately created is modestly told in a preface. 
Perhaps no parable Dr. Hale ever uttered more 
completely parallels his own noble influence in 
modern ethics and life. How many he has 
taught, as all teaching should be effected, by 
doing it himself, 

To look up and not down, 

To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in, and 
To u a hand. 

The fourth volume contains “A Brick Moon 
and Other Stories,” the first being of earlier date 
than “Ten Times One is Ten.” An excellent pic- 
ture of Dr. Hale’s thirty years’ home in Roxbury 
forms a frontispiece to this issue. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A veritable Christmas story indeed is “Santa 
Claus’s Partner,” by Thomas Nelson Page, told 
with that author’s inimitable pathos and feeling. 
The widening of the merely rich man’s poor little 
h rizon into that of a happy man’s world-wide 
view teaches its lesson through the reader’s 
moistened eyes. It is a charming book to which 
artist and printer contribute a share, too. (Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


* 
* 


The boys who are lucky enough to find “Cattle 
Ranch to College,” by Russell Doubleday, in 
their Christmas budget, will find that the life of 
the cowboy dashing over the plains in picturesque 
sombrero and elegant boots, has quite another 
side, one that demands unflinching and tre- 
mendous courage. The story purports to be a 
true one. and bears much internal evidence of 
being so. (Doubleday & McClure, N. 


$1.50.) 
* 


Embedded like a nugget in quartz is the 
story of the siege of the French town in “The 
Fife and Drum of Louisbourg.” Young histor- 
ical students will be intensely interested in that 
remarkable undertaking by only four of the New 
England provinces. J. Macdonald Oxley, the 
author, has treated a part of our provincial his- 
tory which has been too seldom touched upon. 
Sir Peter Warren has escaped the public meed 
nowadays accorded to naval heroes, but his 
achievements should be, and herein are, recog- 
nized. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

* * 


One of the sweetest of children’s stories is 
“Little Tong’s Mission,” by Etheldred Breeze 
Barry, and illustrated bv the authoress. Not 
often does one happen upon such a pathetic tale 
with no taint of sentimentality. (Dana Estes & 
Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 


Somewhat akin to “Little Tong’s Mission” is 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s “Loveliness,” the ex- 
quisitely pathetic story that everybody wept over 
1 t long a: in the pages of The Atlantic. No 
more suitable Christmas greeting, or New Year 
reminder of good resolutions, could be imagined. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


* 


There are 250 pictures in F. Opper’s “Mother 
Goose,” and not a pretty one among them. It 
is quite inconceivable that such bad art should 
find purchasers, or that such gross exaggerations 
coula be thought funny. Heaven pity the poor 
little mites whose education is to be degraded 
by the sight of these shrunken anatomies, huge 
feet and cavernous mouths: for picture books are 
important factors in education, either up or down 
in the scale. Can we not be comic without coarse- 
ness, droll without being disgusting? (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Phila. $1.75.) 


* 


The cover and colored plates of Chatterbox 
are even prettier than usual for the holidays, and 
the rest is quite as good. (Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston. 75 cents.) 


* 
* * 


The fairy books of various colors that we have 
expected year after year with so much pleasure 
from Andrew Lang’s editorial sanctum seem to 
have come to an end, and instead, this year he 
offers ““The Red Book of Animal Stories.” They 
have had the advantage of H. J. Ford’s admirable 
illustrations. (Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
$2.00.) 

* 


Once launched in A. T. Quiller Couch’s “Ship 
of Stars” a delightful voyage is inevitable. We 
all have known these quiet, determined, self-con- 
tained, sufferine children, who when accorded 
sympathy and trustful love work out grand char- 
acters. It is a book to be commended and 
recommended cordially. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
N, Y. $1.50.) 


* * 


Without any of the fun and humor that char- 
acterized the earlier work of Frank R. Stockton, 
“The Young Master of Hyson Hall” is a bright 
story. A man runs away from his own home, 
leaving in a letter of instructions all the responsi- 
bility and care of the place to his young nephew. 
Complications numerous arise, trusted domestics 
mutiny, unknown relatives arrive, the foreclos- 
ure of a mortgage is threatened, funds give out, 
and the poor young fellow has a tough time of 
it. The situations are often comic enough to 
cause wonder that more is not made of them. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. $1.50.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 


The development by education and training of 
undisciplined youth is the subject of many of the 
holiday books. Among the best of them is 
“My Lady Frivol,”’ by Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
the heroine of which will find many sympathetic 
friends. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. $1.25.) 


@ 


The trials, tribulations. and triumphs of school- 
girl life and the alteration thereby of a self-willed 
orphan, embittered by early uncongenial sur- 
rounaings, into a noble woman, bring “Beck’s 
Fortune” at last. Adele E. Thompson tells the 
story and points the moral. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.50.) 


* * 


A summer’s “Camping on the St. Lawrence” 
by a party of four boys gives Dr. E. T. Tomlin- 
son an opportunity to combine a deal of valuable 
information with a modicum of entertainment in 
narrating their adventures. Other fields are 


threatened in subsequent volumes. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 

* 


A book of rougher stamp, in its author’s char- 
acteristic style, is Harry Castlemon’s ‘White 
Beaver.” The pelt was stolen from the boy who 
shot this animal and caused, long before it cov- 
ered, or was recovered, a multitude of sins. 
(Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


* 


* 


Some very exciting tales are in “Yule-tide 
Yarns,” edited by G. A. Henty. Ten different 
authors are represented and almost as many il- 
lustrators. It need not be said that this editor 
knows a good story when he sees it, and can 
write one himself now and again. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., N. Y.) 

* 
* * 


War is again, this Christmas, quite naturally 
the theme of several books for boys. Very com- 
monplace indeed are James Otis’s “Off Santiago 
with Sampson” and “When Dewey Came to 
Manila.” The newspaper narrative has running 
through it the slender thread of a story in the 
adventures of the stowaway on the Merrimac, in 
the former, and of the precocious pair of boys, 
who happened to be in Cavite during the battle 
of Manila Bay in the latter. (Estes, 75 cents 
each.) Much more interesting and a deal less 
patronizing to his readers is Edward Stratemeyer 
in “Under Otis in Manila.” We have met the 
heroes of this book in previous volumes of the 
Old Glory Series, the end of which is not yet. 
The style is one that Oliver Optic made famous 
and profitable. (Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 

The “late unpleasantness” is not forgotten, 
either, and the struggle in Kentucky is brought 
forward from the siege of Corinth, where it was 
left in a previous volume by the same author, to 
the battle of Missionary Ridge in Byron A. 


“On General Thomas’s Staff.” 


The’ 
young men add to their lucky escapes and display ~ 
the same strange knowledge of their superiors’ » 


Dunn’s 


plans so rarely met in war. (McClurg. 


$1.25.) 


It is not an unpleasant change to have the sol- >» 


dier, rather than the story-teller, have the upper 
hand, as in Gen. O. O. Howard’s “Henry in the 
War.” This, too, is a continuation of a series 
and advances the hero from the ranks to a briga- 
dier-generalship in a few short chapters, which 
cover the entire four years. (Lee & Shepard. 


1.25. 

Still further back in time is Stratemeyer’s 
“Minute Boys of Bunker Hill,” of special inter- 
est to our local readers. (Estes. $1.25.) 

The cruise of the brig Chasseur, one of the most 
successful privateers of the War of 1812, is the 
basis of Captain Tom [Boyle], by James Otis. 
(Estes. $1.25.) A lad who served, involuntarily 
at first, on the Constitution under both Hull! and 
Bainbridge, and, between times, was both priva- 
teer and pirate, tells his very absorbing story “On 
Fighting Decks in 1812.” Barring the blood 
shed, it is the best of the lot for a bright boy. 
(Estcs. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 


This season “The Young Puritans in Cap- | 
tivity,” although complete in itself, continues the . 
narrative of the two previous volumes of the ’ 
series of which we spoke favorably last year. It' 
tells the story of three English children’s expe- 
riences as captives among the Indians during ° 
King Philip’s War, and gives many details of | 
Indian customs and life. The worst barbarities 
of their treatment of prisoners are of course not 
pictured, but the endurance and fortitude, even 
of young children, are well shown, and an excel- 
lent picture of the times given. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


A good, wholesome story for girls is “Miss 
Vanity,” by Amy E.Blanchard. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Phila. $1.25.) For boys of an adventr~’ 
turn of mind W. Gordon Parker offers “Grau 
Burton, the Runaway” (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$1.25) and Edward Stratemeyer, “To Alaska for 
Gold.” ($1.00.) The title suggests the kind of 
story. 


J 


“Peaks and Pines” is a jocular account of the 
sport obtained in the fjelds and fjords of Nor- 
way by J. A. Lees. Even the illustrations have 
a touch of humor which is humorously ac- 
counted for. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 


Always the Same. 


_ There never is any change in the superior qual- 
ities of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. In delicate flavor,: richness and perfect 
keeping qualities it can be guaranteed. It has 
— first for forty years. Avoid unknown 
rands, 
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The’ | [n the progress cf events the Brantham Boys’ 
lay | choo! receives girls as pupils within its military 
ors’ | alls, to the great indignation of the half-grown 
25.) ..\-adets. The question is begged a little by mak- 
sol- nm) .g the intruders take the initiative in all good 
per -|-hings, and finally not only est blishing a foot- 
the id, but winning their way and a fair proportion 
ries laurels. 
ga- It is a guarantee of a wholesome story when 
ich {ihe author of “Miss Toosey’s«Mission” puts pen 
ird. ifo paper. Rob is the bashful, true-as-steel hero, 
und ait the winsome heroine of the book bearing 
er’s |heir names. 
er- Miss Smith has told a pleasant story of a pretty 
vely set of “Boys of Marmiton Prairie,” which 
ost well illustrated by Bertha C. Day. 
the | Betty Leicester does not appear for the first 
tis. me when we meet her at the Christmas festivi- 
‘ily s at an English house party, for Miss Jewett 
ind is already let her live, as she says, “in a small, 
va- juare book, bound in scarlet and white,” but 
In | 1¢ remains the same helpful and dear child 
od erybody loves to know. 
yy. Peggy” is another nice girl whom it does one 
rood to hear about. She is not perfection by any 
aeans, but her impulses are all good, and her 
‘ucation under wise teachers develops the best 
p- at is in her, while eliminating the crude. 
he Very pleasant it is that we have writers about 
he | | 10se creations there is no doubt. We know be- 
It | ‘ehand that their boys and girls are fit com- 
ye. § nions for ours, and whether they are called 
ng tty, Peggy, or Rob and Kit, we introduce 
of em at our firesides with pertect confidence. 
on “The Boys and Girls of Brantham,” by Evelyn 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
1.50 
L “Rob and Kit,” by author of Miss Toosey’s 
al Mission. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 
“Boys of Marmiton Prairie,” by Gertrude 
Smith. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 
“Betty Leicester’s Christmas,” by Sarah Orne 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cents.) 
SS “Peggy,” by Laura E. Richards. (Dana Estes 
tt Co.. Boston. $1.25.) 
lil 
n. 
or 
of “To know Berkshire is to love it, to love it is 
( feel a sort of proprietorship in it, a pride in 
«| + glories, a joy in its beauties, such as owners 
re ave. in their estates and patriots in their native 
. land.” This is the spirit in which John Coleman 
a \dams has written his “Nature Studies in Berk- 
. shire,” which has just been published in sumptu- 
“ ous ‘style by G. P. Putnam’s Sons ($4.00). 
Berkshire, as Mr. Adams well says, has a “triune 
existence.” There is an industrial Berkshire,— 
. ihe Berkshire of the farmer and the manufacturer 
and the merchant; there is the social Berkshire; 
and there is the Berkshire which Nature has 
|. fashioned. This last Mr. Adams treats with a 
d ‘bympathetic appreciation, an enthusiasm, and a 
-¢ /[fcompleteness which make the book the most im- 
\s ' § ortant and satisfying of the many tributes which 
n »§ ive been paid to this most beautiful and historic 
*§ -gion, and for which we have to go back to 


Starr King’s “White Hills” to find a counterpart 
in American literature. There is no phase of 
Berkshire beauty into whose midst the writer 
does not penetrate, and which he does not inter- 
pret for us in a way which, whether we have 
visited the place or not, makes us richer. “The 
Dome of the Taconics,” “The Circumvention of 
Greylock,” “The Berkshire River,” “Under the 
Maples,” “The Hill Pasture,” “By the Blithe 
Brook,” “The Epic of the Cornfield,”—such are 
some of the subjects covered by his two-score 
varied chapters. The writer takes us into every 
nook and corner, all the way from Sheffield to 
Williamstown, and provides for us a vacation for 
every day in the year. The Berkshire literature is 
very rich. Dr. Holmes lived long at Pittsfield, 
where Longfellow’s “Old Clock on the Stair’ 
also stood. Hawthorne lived and wrote by 
Stockbridge Bowl, Thoreau has been our guide 
to Greylock, and Beecher, Mrs. Kemble, and so 
many more are associated with Lenox. Jonathan 
Edwards did his severe thinking at Stockbridge, 
and Mark Hopkins made men at Williams Col- 
lege. Of all this great and manifold intellectual 
life there are many echoes in many books, but 
the Berkshire library will never hereafter be com- 
plete where this magnificent work of Mr. 
Adams’s is not conspicuous. Every Berkshire 
lover is his debtor. Too high praise cannot be 
paid to the style in which the publishers have 
brought out the work. There is a wealth of illus- 
tration from original photographs by Arthur 
Scott, which are singularly artistic and represent- 
ative, and the book altogether is a work of art, a 
thing of beauty and of joy. 


* 
* * 


Our readers will ~-emember an article that we 
published recently, by Clifton Johnson, on 
“Work and Workers in Rural England.” Sev- 
eral of the pictures, but reproduced in different 
size, appear in his handsome book “Among 
English Hedgerows,” which is just at hand. 
The text which accompanies them, however, is 
different, and is intended to give an idea of Eng- 
lish character as observed in country villages, 
farmhouses, and cottages. There are over one 
hundred pictures in the book and they are all 
interesting and many of them very artistic. 
Hamilton W. Mabie contributes an appreciative 
introduction. (Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.25.) 


Elbridge S. Brooks, in his “Historical Ameri- 
cans,” has seized upon some pivotal event in the 
lives of his chosen subjects to illustrate the im- 
pelline force that led each one into the path of 
patriotism. He has succeeded in producing the 
life and light of a fine photograph in these 
sketches which he calls “snap-shots.” To sav 
that the illustrations are by Frank T. Merrill is 
tu announce them admirable. 
& Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


(T. Y. Crowell 


The careful research and entertaining relation 
Charles M. Skinner has already given to the leg- 
endary literature of our own land he now ex- 
tends to Cuba and the Philippines in ““Myths and 
Legends of Our New Possessions.” The two 
pretty little volumes express a civilization so dif- 
ferent in manners and thought from our own that 
they are particularly interesting. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Phila. $3.00.) 

* 
* * 


Rev. Alfred Sereno Hudson, well known to 
our students of local history by his history of 
Sudbury, and to the readers of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE by his interesting article (June, 1890) 
on the “Home of Lydia Maria Child,” has placed 
the students of the events of April 19, 1775, under 
obligation to him by a “Memorial to Luther 
Blanchard, Fifer of the Acton Minutemen,”—a 
little volume of a hundred pages, published by 
Luke Blanchard of West Acton, Mass. Luther 
Blanchard was the first man hit by a British 
bullet at the Old North Bridge in Concord on 
that April day, and died in the service of his 
country a few months later. This volume, which 
is well printed and quite fully illustrated, tells his 
story and that of his brother, Calvin, sons of a 
father who was killed at the battle of Quebec. 


* 


Carrie F. Butler Thwing was the wife of Presi- 
dent Thwing of the Western Reserve University 
of Cleveland, and she had become known to the 
reading public through her earnest and useful 
cooperation with him in much literary work. 
She was born in Farmington, Maine, in 1855, and 
died at Cleveland in 1898. Her husband has gath- 
erec into a little memorial volume various ap- 
preciations by friends relating to the years in 
Farmington, in Vassar College, in Cambridge, in 
Minneapolis, and in Cleveland, together with her 
journal of a tour in Europe in 1885. Essentially 
a book for personal friends, it is the record of a 
sweet, devoted, faithful life. (The Helman-Tay- 
lor Company, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Sketched in with a firm and masterly hand, 
and delicately colored, ars “Pastels of Men,” by 
Paul Bourget. These short stories, and there are 
nine of them in the volume, are thoroughly 
charming. They are translated by Miss Worme- 
ley. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 
* * 


The ve-y intimate biography of a pet dog, half 
spaniel, half setter, is written down by an over- 
fond owner in “Bruno.” (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 75 cents.) 


A more mysterious, and, if illustrations are to 
be believed, uncanny animal is discovered by 
Ernest Seton Thompson on “The Trail of the 
Sandhill Stag.” (Scribner, N. Y. $1.50.) 
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Some remarkably clever pen and ink -ketches, 
one hundred and six of them, by Edward Cucuel, 
show “Bohemian Paris of To-day,” and |\lustrate 
his notes on the subject which have been trans. 
lated,—in part!—and arranged by W. C. \orrow. 
M. Cucuel knows his Quartier Latin thu roughly’ 
and there is much described in his dozen chapter; 
which many who have visited Paris have ne, er seen, 
perhaps have never wished to see. He is enthu. 
siastic, and finds the same joyous pleasure the 
French themselves feel in the romping vulgarity 
and indecency of the cafés and dance halls. His 
drawings have caught the spirit of the thing to 
the life, and could not be better. We have, how. 
ever, enjoyed most his quieter accounts oj taking 
pictures to the salon and of moving day among 
the studios. The book is a handsome one. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Phila. $3.50.) 

* * 

Another pretty book for the holiday season is 
the Chante-Fable or song-story of “Aucassin 
and Nicolette,” which dates from the twelfth cen. | 
tury, and bears the number 2168 among the 
manuscripts of the National Library of Paris. 
It has found many translators and admirers, but 
perhaps no edition has been more appropriately 
Englished and printed than this of A. Rodney 
MacDonnough with a foreword by Edmund C. 
Stedman. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York.) 


Two anthologies of love similar in size and 
general appearance are Grace Havt-horne’s “For 
Thee Alone” and G. H. Westley’s “For Love's 
Sweet Sake.” But, curiously, they have but 
eleven titles in common. The latter is a “com- 
panion volume” to some predecessor (Lee & 
Shepard, $1.50) which may account for it. Miss 


Hartshorne has made her selections wisely and 
the book is charmingly presented by the pub- 
lishers, in a small 12mo, with suitable illustra- 
tions. (Estes. $1.50.) 


| 


* 
6-2 
As long as literature lasts the exquisite sonnet, 
“The Night has a Thousand Eyes,” by F. W. 
Bourdillon, will be read and sung. None of the 
other poems in the book reach this high-water 
mark, though many are above the ebb tide. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 
*x 
* * 


Anna Bowman Dodd's “Cathedral Days” and 
“Three Normandy Inns” are already well known 
to the best reading public. Their charm is pe- 
rennial, as therefore new editions of them must 
be. The present 12mos are so well illustrated 
that the text even receives benefit. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50 and $2.00.) 

* 
* * 
z The last of the Little Nugget Series is entitled 

Philosophy,” and gathered from Carlyle, Rus 
kin, Amiel and Kingsley, by Jeanne G. Penning: 
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ton. It is so full of good things that one really 
longs for the chance to relieve the usual tiresome 
dav in a railway carriage with this booklet in the 
pocket. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert. N. Y. 40c.) 


A volume of the “Home Study Circle,” edited 
by Sevmour Eaton, takes up literature as repre- 
sented by Burns, Scott and Byron. Following 
somewlat the excellent lines of the well-known 
Chautauquan text-books, it gives besides bio- 
graphical studies, critical opinions from good 
sources. (Doubleday, McClure & Co., N. Y. 


$1.00.) 
* 


“Bringing up Boys,” by Kate Upson Clark, is 
a sympathetic outlook of the situation as it exists 
in America to-day. for there is no doubt that 
children are indiscreetly brought forward while at 
the same time thev are also much neglected by 
their proper guardians. The vigorous treatment 
of cleanliness is most timely and deserves atten- 
tion. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 5oc.) 


Towards the better selection “of a career Wil- 
liam Drvsdale offers “Helps for Ambitious 
Bovs.” One by one he takes up the professions 
and trades and shows their advantages and dis- 
advantages, reinforced by the opinions of those 
who have succeeded in them. Portraits of lead- 
ers in various walks add to the interest. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

* 


* * 


Into the youth’s rapidly growing scientific li- 
braries a welcome place will be given to “Every- 
day Butterflies.” by Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 
Asignificart sub-title, “A Group f Biographies,” 
attests the author’s regard for his subject. The 
text is popular .1d at the same time technical 


enough, while the delicate illustrations by Anna 


Bottsford Comstock leave nothing to be desired. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 


* * 


Under the title of “The Growth of the Consti- 
tution in the Federal Convention of 1787,” Mr. 
William M. Meigs has produced a most useful 
work. He has taken up the Constitution clause 
by clause, and in a faithful and thorough manner 
traced the origin and development of each clause 
from its first suggestion in the convention to the 
form in which it was finally approved and in 
which it stands in the Constitution. For in- 
stance: six pages are devoted to the preamble, 
these pages covering various discussions and res- 
lutions as to the purpose of the convention and 
of the Constitution before the convention as- 
sembled. and then tracing the steps down to 


August 6. 1787, when the Committee on Detail 


reported the portion of the Constitution begin- 
ning “We. the people of the states of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, etc.,” and to 


ember 12, when the Committee on Style re- 


ported the Preamble substantially as we have it: 
“We, the people of the United States, etc.” It 
is a work of the highest value for the student; 
but it is also a work of very great interest for 
the general reader. (J. B. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $2.50.) 
* 
* * 


F. Max Miiller has made valuable contribu- 
tions to linguistic science in his day, and no one 
need complain now if he spend his age in remi- 
niscences of his interesting experiences. The sec- 
ond volume of “Auld Lang Syne” is chiefly de- 
voted to his Indian friends. and to the events that 
first awoke his interest in India, to which country, 
curiously, he has never travelled. nor beheld with 
his bodily eyes. He says: “The Veda as we 
possess it consists of four systematically ar- 
ranged collections of hymns and verses. which 
are meant to be recited at sacrifices, or for me- 
dicinal and magical purposes. These hymns are 
older than any other poetry that we possess of 
any of the Aryan nations in Asia or Europe.” 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) 


“Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing-dish Dain- 
ties.” by Janet McKenzie Hill. is so thorough 
and complete a work that there cannot be another 
word to say on the preparation of those viands. 
The recines appeal to taste in both senses of the 
word. and one’s mouth fairly waters at the men- 
tion of many of these delicacies. A book on 
luncheon boxes could properly auote many of 
these rules. for as much sconce and skill can go 
into a small receptacle as into the larger dinner 
service. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


* * 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s “The War with Spain” 


is, if somewhat partisan. a straightforward his- 
torv, told in an entertaining way. It includes 
both the Philinpine and Cuban camnaiens. and 
covers not onlv the naval and military opera- 
tions. but also the diplomatic side of the conflict. 
The illustrations are verv numerons and well 
supplement the text. (Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$2.50.) 


It is perhaps inevitable that a large and cos- 
mopolitan citv like New York should be regarded 
rather impersonally bv its inhabitants. At all 
events she is connected with little romance and 
less poetry in our literature. and her monuments 
and earlv history have been too seldom studied. 
But to be recommended unqualifiedlv as a step 
in the richt direction is “Nocks and Corners of 
Old New York.” bv Charles Hemstreet. Becin- 
ning at the Batterv. it takes the readera ziezag route 
across the island of Manhattan (which. bv the way, 
is not at all the same thine as Manhattan Island), 
without missing a point of interest. It pieces the 
new and old together. categorically analvzing 
th: lav of the land, the trend and bend of eccen- 
tric streets, and gives reasons for peculiar shapes 
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in lots and buildings. It is crammed with rem- 
iniscent facts connected with the settlement and 
growth of the great city. The illustrations are 
by E. C. Peixotto. A more desirable gift for an 
old New Yorker could not be picked up in many 
a day’s shopping. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.00.) 


* * 


“John King’s Question Class” will be a disap- 
pointment to many who found “In His Steps” a 
very searching book. The questions, as the au- 
thor, Charles M. Sheldon, remarks, are bona fide, 
but they are singularly devoid of general inter- 
est. Many of them would never have been 
brought forward if the inquirers had thought for 
a moment, or been in a proper spiritual attitude. 
Mr. Beecher’s Friday evening meetings were 
often conducted on a similar plan. He read let- 
ters and answered the questions they contained. 
On one occasion he waxed eloquently indignant 
over a frivolous question, as perhaps could the 
writer dance if she joined a church. Mr. 
Beecher denounced such frivolous and shallow 
views of casting in one’s lot with the Lord’s peo- 
ple, ridiculed, as he could, unsparingly the sin- 
cerity of purpose, closing with these words: 

“T tell you, my friends, when a soul comes to 
its new birth, it will break through in spite of 
doctor or nurse.” To ask if it is right to pray for 
a piano, or when it is the best time for a girl to 
trv to reform a young man, before or after mar- 
riage, one wishes Mr. Beecher’s leonine head and 
scathing tongue would strike shame or common 
sense into the pretended seeker after a higher life. 
(Advance Pub. Co., Chicago. Paper, 25 cents; 


cloth, 75 cents.) 
* 


* * 


Besides writing a very interesting story of 
“Kit Kennedy, the Country Boy,” S. R. Crockett 
has furnished a capital scene or two for the réper- 
toire of the parlor reader. The dryness of the 
Scotch humor is inimitable. Willie Gilroy, hav- 
ing lost his fourth wife, remains after the funeral, 
to talk over with his brother (who happens to be 
the sexton) the relative virtues of the deceased 
quartette. The latter asks incidentally of whom 
he is thinking to fill the vacant place. Willie, 
pretending surprise, avows his intention of keep- 
ing this one day sacred to the memory of the 
newly departed. “But, s’posin’ it was the morn,” 
queried the brother, “what wad ye say then?” 
Thus modified Willie is willing to discuss the 
otherwise too-previous question, and shows how 
thoroughly he has already canvassed in his own 
mind the qualities of all the spinsters and widows 
of the neighborhood. Through it all he is punc- 
tilious to the last degree to presuppose “it was 
the morn,” for nothing would shock him so 
much as to forget to whom his thouchts to-day 
should be sacredly confined. (Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. $1.50.) 


* * 


“Nancy Hanks: The Story of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Mother,” by Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, 


is written to meet the aspersions which had beep 
cast upon Lincoln’s mother, and the charges of 
Lincoln’s own illegitimacy. By citations from 
official documents, here first made public, th 
author not only accomplishes her purpose, bu 
she gives us a picture of the homely, sturdy. 
faithful life out of which Abraham Lincol!n rose 
making the life of the great President (who js 
made greater to our minds by the disclosures oj 
each year) appear all the more tender and 
sacred. (Doubleday & McClure Co., New York 
50 cents.) 
* 
* * 


Under the title of “The New Pacific,” Mr. 
Hubert Howe Bancroft has written a book upon 
a subject which just at present is certainly to 
the majority of Americans the most interesting 
subject in the world. It is a comprehensive and 
very picturesque survey of the various chapters 
of Pacific history and of the character and re- 
sources of the several Pacific island groups. 
He enters slightly into the question of imperial- 
ism, devoting a single chapter to the policy of 
expansion, and another to the opposite side of 
the question. His book is not doctrinal and po- 
litical so much as historical and descriptive; and 
as such people of all schools of politics will wel- 
come it. (The Bancroft Company, New York. 
$2.50.) 

* 
* * 


We noticed in these pages a year ago the little 
book by Rev. Charles F. Dole, entitled “The 
Coming People.”—an inspiring volume upon 
modern social problems, to whose solution the 
author brought a faith born of a noble divina- 
tion of human nature itself. A true complement 
to this work is that which now comes to us from 
the same author upon “The Theology of Civili- 
zation.” It is an argument that social problems 
and human nature are not taken up by the right 
“handle” by those who come to the problems 
which they raise, unless that is the religious 
handle; that man and his history and destiny 
have no rational or adequate explanation except 
to the man who holds a genuine theology. 
“There can be no sound political. social. or 
economical structure,” says Mr. Dole. “that 


does not rest on a religious foundation.” He] 


raises a score of the puzzling problems which the 
modern man has to face, and says: “We shall 
be sure to come to every one of these practical 
problems with a certain temper and _ attitude 
that we could not bring to them without a re- 
ligion. The shadows around them are dissipated 
in the light that shines out of a genuine faith 
in God. The shadows darken in a world where 
no religion is.” In a word, Mr. Dole believes, 
and it is the aim of his book to show, that the 
religious theory works, and that the irreligious 
theory does not work. The purpose of the book 
is carried out in the frank, judicial. rational and 
religious spirit which Mr. Dole brings to every- 
thing which he does. (T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.00.) | 
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